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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION COMES TO THE 
OLD NORTHWEST* 


By Bevertey W. Bonp Jr. 


April 7, 1788, a party of New Englanders founded at Marietta, 
the first distinctively American settlement in the Old Northwest. 
Within the 248,000 square miles of this vast region, stretching 
between the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Great Lakes, there 
were already about 6,000 French and British inhabitants, and 
a few Americans.? These fur traders and pioneer farmers in 
widely seattered settlements were quickly absorbed by the 
throngs of American settlers, of which the founders of Marietta 
were the forerunners. But the Indian inhabitants, possibly 48,000 
of them,* presented at first a really serious obstacle to the Amer- 
ican advance. Gradually they were overawed, until the Treaty of 
Greenville in 1795 opened up for settlement the greater part of 
Ohio and southeastern Indiana, and the Battle of the Thames in 
1813 freed the remainder of the Old Northwest from this menace. 
Meanwhile the settlers had been coming in increasing numbers, 
so that the census of 1810 showed a civilized population of nearly 
270,000,* where only twenty-two years before there had been a 
vast wilderness inhabited by a few white men and by roving 
bands of Indians. 

Swift as was the movement of an American population into 
the Old Northwest, the material and cultural development of the 
settlements which these pioneers established there, was equally 
amazing. Unhampered by local customs or precedents, in the first 


1 This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Lincoln, Nebraska, April 28, 1932. 

2 This estimate is merely an approximate one, since the available statistics are in- 
complete and not very dependable. Winthrop Sargent to Secretary of State, Septem- 
ber 30, 1796, Journal of the Northwest Territory, 1788-1803, MSS. (in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society); Second Census of the United States, 1800, 
p. 87. 

* This figure is based upon an estimate of 15,000 warriors in the Old Northwest, 
and it is probably quite conservative. Logan Esarey, History of Indiana (Indianapolis, 
1918), I, 78-87; Emilius O. Randall and Daniel J. Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 
1912), I, 170. 

* Second Census of the U. S., 1800, pp. 70, 86, 88. 
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two decades or so of settlement they founded a civilization that 
was broadly American, since it was not typical of any one sec- 
tion. This was to be expected, for the settlers themselves repre- 
sented the outstanding elements of the American people at this 
time. From New England came the pioneers who settled at 
Marietta and in the Western Reserve, from the Middle States 
came the majority of the settlers between the Miami and the 
Little Miami rivers, from Kentucky and Virginia came the early 
inhabitants of the Virginia Military District, and of southern In- 
diana and southern Illinois, and from western Pennsylvania and 
western Virginia many backwoodsmen streamed across the river 
over the fertile lands of the Upper Ohio Valley. The scattered 
French and British traders, the habitants of the Vincennes dis- 
trict and the Illinois settlements, and the few Germans who 
crossed the mountains added a slight foreign element. Another 
noteworthy feature of this society on the western frontier was 
the presence of two distinct types of immigrants. One type, emi- 
grants from the Atlantic Seaboard, brought with them the insti- 
tutions and tastes of an established civilization. The other type, 
backswoodsmen from Kentucky, western Pennsylvania, and west- 
ern Virginia, possessed the practical experience of life in the 
wilderness which was so necessary in the early days of a settle- 
ment. 

These emigrants from the chief sections of the Atlantic Coast 
and from the backwoods, mingled together in the Old Northwest 
to form a new civilization that combined the customs and the 
points of view of their original homes. The democracy, and the 
educational and religious ideals of the austere Puritan were 
found in this new society, alongside the easy-going urbanity and 
the political acumen of the Virginian or the Kentuckian, while 
the tolerance and the practical sense of the men from the Middle 
States contributed to a many-sided life. Moreover, the more 
conservative immigrants from east of the Alleghenies toned 
down the impetuous and somewhat radical backwoodsmen, while 
the composite American civilization which these settlers founded 
in the Old Northwest was in decided contrast to the distinctively 
southern customs and institutions which were established in the 
Old Southwest, on the opposite bank of the Ohio River. 

As the most accessible section of the Old Northwest to the 
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westward-bound emigrant, Ohio harbored the bulk of these set- 
tlers in the early period up to about 1810, and it was here that 
the manifold material and cultural development of the Old 
Northwest first began. Here, too, the American system of colonial 
administration was tested, as the Northwest Territory went 
through the successive stages of government under the Ordi- 
nance until in 1803 it became the State of Ohio. Time will not 
permit a survey of this interesting political development. Rather, 
the theme of this paper will be limited to less familiar, but 
equally important economic and social phases of the American 
civilization which the pioneers established, first in Ohio, and then 
in nearby districts of the Old Northwest, in the early period of 
settlement between the founding of Marietta in 1788, and about 
1810. Aside from its intrinsic interest as the basis for the fa- 
miliar Middle West, the progress of this particular region typi- 
fies the swift advance of many another pioneer community as 
American settlements continually moved westward. 

The material development of the Old Northwest was of basic 
importance, and in its fertile fields agriculture naturally became 
the leading occupation. The question of the type of agriculture 
that would be adopted soon presented itself. Already the great 
American conflict was beginning to arise between the Northern 
agricultural system, with free labor, small farms, and varied 
crops, and the southern system with slave labor, large planta- 
tions, and one main crop. The contest between the two systems 
was virtually decided in the Old Northwest by the fight to secure 
slave labor. Even though the Ordinance of 1787 had excluded 
slavery, many of the southern immigrants made a determined 
attempt in the first territorial assembly in 1799 to set aside this 
antislavery clause. The lower house soon showed the strength of 
antislavery sentiment by its overwhelming disapproval,’ but 
three years later the issue arose again, this time at the Ohio 
constitutional convention. Under the leadership of Ephraim 
Cutler from the Puritan stronghold of Marietta, the convention 
adopted the essential features of the antislavery clause of the 
ordinance,’ and thus ranged Ohio with the free states of the 


5 Journal of the House of Representatives, Northwest Territory, 1 Gen. Assembly, 
1 Sess. (Cincinnati, 1800), pp. 6, 19, 108, 117, 121, 131, 139-40. 
6 Julia P, Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler (Cincinnati, 1890), 74-75. 
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North, although occasionally Negroes seem to have been held 
in virtual slavery under color of apprenticeship.’ 

In Indiana, the struggle over slavery was much influenced by 
the contest in neighboring Ohio. When the territory was first 
organized in 1800 it contained 135 slaves, chiefly in the Illinois 
settlements, which had come down from previous régimes under 
a decision of St. Clair that the antislavery clause of the ordinance 
was not retroactive.* The settlers in the Illinois country soon be- 
gan a fight for the unrestricted right to hold slaves, petitioning 
Congress to set aside the antislavery provision in the ordinance, 
and many southern emigrants east of the Wabash supported 
them. In 1802, under the leadership of this proslavery faction a 
convention at Vincennes drew up a petition to Congress to sus- 
pend the antislavery clause for ten years, with the plea that 
otherwise the territory would lose many valuable citizens.’ Al- 
though this and later petitions failed, the governor and judges 
soon adopted a law that actually established slavery throughout 
Indiana Territory under the guise of service for a limited 
period.”® The strength of this proslavery movement was again 
shown in 1805, when the territorial assembly passed a drastic 
black code and renewed the petition to Congress for the suspen- 
sion of the clause in the ordinance that forbade slavery." But the 
antislavery element east of the Wabash was increasing, and it 
soon began to assert itself. Its leaders came chiefly from the 
southern Quakers who had settled in the ‘‘gore’’ in southeastern 
Indiana, and from a strong antislavery element in Clark County 
in southern Indiana.” The increasing strength of this antislavery 
faction east of the Wabash made the fight of the proslavery ad- 
vocates in the Illinois settlements a hopeless one, and the latter 
urged the division of the territory, which was carried out in 1809 


7 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, March 20, 1802; Chillicothe Supporter, July 6, 1811. 

8 Second Census of the U. S., 1800, p. 87; Governor St. Clair to Judge Turner, 
December 14, 1794, William H. Smith (ed.), The Life and Public Services of Arthur 
St. Clair ... with His Correspondence and Other Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), II, 330-32. 

® Memorial of Indiana Convention, December 28, 1802, and other documents; in 
Indiana Territorial Papers, House Files (Department of State, Washington). 

10 Francis 8S. Philbrick (ed.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, in Illinois 
State Historical Society Collections (Springfield, 1903-), XXI, 42-46. 

11 [bid., 136-39. 

12 Resolutions, Indiana Legislative Assembly, September 19, 1807, and from in- 
habitants of Clark County, October, 1807, in Indiana Territorial Papers, House Files. 
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with the expectation that it would assure slavery west of the 
Wabash.* East of the Wabash the antislavery faction was un- 
questionably in control, and following the example of Ohio, in 
1816 the Indiana constitutional convention adopted an antislav- 
ery clause. In Illinois, although the proslavery forces made a 
determined fight they were finally worsted, and here too, in 1818 
the state constitution included an antislavery clause. This tri- 
umph of the antislavery element in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
was of tremendous importance in its effect upon the agricultural 
system of the Old Northwest. Unable to secure a supply of labor 
in the form of slaves, and with the available free labor quite 
inadequate, the farmers of this region were obliged to depend 
chiefly upon themselves and their sturdy families in order to 
work their lands. This restricted the size of the average holding, 
and made it necessary to plant crops that could profitably be cul- 
tivated with a limited labor force. 

The federal land system also tended to limit the size of the 
individual holding in the Old Northwest. The Ordinance of 1785, 
with its provision for a minimum of 640 acres to be sold at $1.00 
per acre, had not been in the interest of the immigrant with slen- 
der resources who must be content with a small farm. Nor had 
the Land Act of 1796 helped the situation, while such large tracts 
as the Ohio Purchase, the Symmes Purchase, the Virginia Mili- 
tary District, the Western Reserve, and Clark’s Grant openly 
encouraged the land speculators. The Land Act of 1800 marked 
a distinct change of policy in favor of the small farmer, who 
could purchase under its provisions a minimum of 320 acres 
upon a five years’ credit. Required to make only a small initial 
payment, the individual settler now tended to take up more land 
than he could afford, although this inclination, he soon found, 
led him into serious difficulties at the end of five years when all 
payments were supposed to be completed, under penalty of for- 
feiture of the land. Before long the newly arrived immigrants 
learned from the experience of their neighbors, that it was wiser 
to take up only a comparatively small tract. This lesson was 
driven home also by the land tax, which was first imposed in the 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and was continued in both Ohio and 
Indiana, although the amount was small, ranging from 17 cents 


18 Jacob P. Dunn, Indiana (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1905), chap. X. 
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to 55 cents per 100 acres in Ohio in 1801. This tax was enforced, 
however, by ample penalties.** The long lists of delinquent lands 
offered for public sale, with a single one in the Virginia Military 
District that included 1900 separate items, show how effective 
the land tax was in limiting the holdings of an individual, and in 
restraining the activities of non-resident land speculators.’® 
The quick rise in the price of improved lands was the source of 

still another limitation upon the size of the individual land hold- 
ing. Especially was this true in Ohio, where in the decade, 1800- 
10, the population increased more than five-fold, from 51,006 to 
269,407.*° Land values, especially those of improved and more 
desirable tracts, rose correspondingly. Although the minimum 
charge for public land, $2.00 per acre, held down somewhat the 
prices charged by private owners for unimproved lands, the de- 
velopment of the western country rapidly increased the value of 
the more accessible improved tracts. For example, lands near 
Cincinnati, which John Cleves Symmes sold in 1789 for 83} 
cents an acre, were valued, only sixteen years later, at prices 
that ranged from $2.00 per acre for unimproved and rather in- 
accessible land, up to $40, $50, and even $150 per acre for the 
more desirable improved holdings.’ The logical effect of these 
high prices, along with the scarcity of free labor, the provisions 
of the land system, and the territorial tax, was to hold down the 
acreage of individual tracts. There seems to have been wide 
variation in size, from small tracts of five acres to large estates 
of six thousand and more acres that were probably held by spec- 
ulators. But the average holding in the Old Northwest in this 
early period was probably less than two hundred and fifty 
acres,** and in most instances scarcely a fifth of this land had 
been cleared. Thus, the western pioneer was forced to adopt the 
varied agriculture of the North with the comparative economic 


14 Letter Book of Joseph Perkins, 141 (in MSS. at Western Reserve Historical 
Society). 

15 Cincinnati Western Spy, July 17, 1802; Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, November 
13, 1806, and January 4, 1808; Vincennes Western Sun, July 11, 1807. 

16 Second Census of the U. S., 1800 and Third Census of the U. S., 1810, passim. 

17 Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View or Picture of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country (Cincinnati, 1815), 53-54. 

18 These estimates are based upon the many lists of delinquent lands advertised for 
sale in the newspapers of the Old Northwest, 1800-1812. 
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independence it afforded, in preference to the one-crop system 
of the South which called for a much larger acreage than he could 
afford to hold. 

The limitations of a small farm determined to a large extent 
the particular agricultural products to be raised in the Old 
Northwest. The most important were the grain crops, to which 
incidentally the soil and climate were particularly adapted, with 
corn and wheat as the mainstays, although rye, oats, and barley, 
also, were produced, and some flax and hemp. The fertility of the 
newly cleared soil was remarkable, even when due allowance is 
made for the exaggerations of overly enthusiastic settlers. In 
the Miami Valley, it was reported, corn averaged 45 bushels, and 
wheat between 22 and 40 bushels per acre, rye 25 bushels, oats 35 
bushels, and barley 40 bushels. In the Scioto Valley the wheat 
crop upon an exceptionally fertile tract of 230 acres averaged 
almost 48 bushels.” Fruit, too, was soon abundant — apple and 
pear trees, cherries, plums, damsons, and peaches from which 
excellent brandy was distilled. A typical advertisement offered 
for sale one thousand ‘‘engrafted’’ apple trees and numerous 
seedlings, including such prime old-fashioned favorites as Har- 
vest Apple, Pound Sweet, ‘‘Spitzenburgh’’ Red Streak, and two 
varieties of Pippin.*® Another important asset to the pioneer 
farmers was found in the groves of native maple trees, with an 
annual yield of sugar which was estimated in 1813 as approxi- 
mately 3,800,000 pounds.** Gardens added to the general comfort 
of life, producing in abundance, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
corn, peas, beets, lima beans, ‘‘asperagus,’’ watermelons, 
squash, cauliflower, cucumbers, and other toothsome vegetables 
too numerous to mention.” 

Notwithstanding their wearisome tasks of clearing and fenc- 
ing their lands, these pioneer farmers displayed an intelligent 
interest in improvements in agriculture. There were many arti- 
cles in the local almanacs and newspapers upon such practical 
subjects as the proper cultivation of hemp, cabbages, and apple 


19 Drake, op. cit., 54-57; Cramer’s Pittsburgh Almanac for 1811, pp. 51-52. 

20 Cincinnati Western Spy, February 9, 1803. 

21Cramer’s Pittsburgh Almanac for 1813, p. 41. 

22 Journal of Winthrop Sargent, October 1, 1793-December 31, 1795, pp. 41-162 
(typed copy in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society). 
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trees, the culture of the vine, the value of agricultural schools, 
the destruction of the Hessian fly, and the selection of wheat for 
seed.”* In Indiana the Vincennes Society for the Encouragement 
of Agriculture and the Useful Arts, organized in 1809 with 
William Henry Harrison as president, gave prizes semi-annually 
for agricultural products.** Improved implements, also, found 
their way to the western country. At Marietta in 1807, there were 
listed for sale ‘‘grass, cradle and briar sithes and cutting 
knives’’ that had been fashioned by Edward Scott Degin, a 
craftsman who, according to an advertisement, had to his credit 
forty years of experience in Europe, Philadelphia, and Vir- 
ginia.** This same attention to improved agricultural imple- 
ments and methods showed itself in the stock-raising that was a 
part of the varied western agriculture. Soon, the settlers had a 
considerable surplus of cattle and hogs which they were accus- 
tomed to drive on the hoof to the eastern markets. They raised 
sheep, also, and flocks of five hundred or more were not uncom- 
mon.” As their stocks increased these pioneer farmers began to 
appreciate the advantages of careful breeding. They imported 
thoroughbred bulls, especially of the ‘‘English breed,’’ brought 
in Merino sheep from the castern states and even from Spain, 
and paid attention likewise to the improvement of the horses 
and hogs which they raised on a large scale. The results of this 
enlightened course were illustrated by a steer exhibited in Cin- 
cinnati in 1802 that measured four feet, four inches from horn 
to horn, thirteen feet in length, five feet, one inch high, and 
weighed, dressed, between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
pounds.” 

Even with the intelligence displayed by the pioneer farmers, 
the agricultural progress in the Old Northwest was simply amaz- 
ing, as a few examples will show. By 1800 a typical farm near 
Cincinnati included 25 to 30 acres well cleared and fenced, a 
small orchard of apple and peach trees, five or six acres of 
‘‘clean timothy meadow,’’ and about twelve acres of pasture that 


23 Kentucky Almanac for 1796 (Lexington) ; Ohio Almanac for 1812, (Cincinnati), 
25-26; Browne and Company’s Almanac for 1813 (Cincinnati), 7-8. 

24 Vincennes Western Sun, April 15, 1809; April 14, May 5, and 12, 1810. 

25 Marietta Ohio Gazette, March 27, 1809. 

26 Cramer’s Pittsburgh Almanac for 1813. 

27 Cincinnati Western Spy, February 27, 1802. 
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was partly set in blue grass. This farm also had an abundance 
of timber, especially of ‘‘sugar trees,’’ and the homestead was 
situated in a ‘thigh and very healthful location’’ with several 
useful. out-houses and barns.** On another farm, near Steuben- 
ville, of 143 acres, 46 acres had been cleared by 1807, and were 
‘under good fence’’ and there were in addition six acres of 
meadow, a large and thrifty peach and apple orchard in bearing, 
and a sugar maple camp. The improvements included a ‘‘good 
hewed log cabin, 20 by 24 feet, a loom shop, with a good cabin and 
stable in a different part of the place, and a horse mill lately 
built, and all in good repair.’’ * Occasionally the country-side 
boasted a mansion of real elegance, as the ‘‘seat’’ of Colonel 
Thomas W. Worthington near Chillicothe, which was built of 
native stone in the Virginia style. The main building, about sixty 
feet square, had six rooms upon each floor, and cellars beneath. 
In the wings on either side were the kitchen, the scullery, and 
the servants’ apartments.” The general agricultural prosperity 
of which this elaborate mansion was an indication, soon spread 
through the more thickly populated areas of the Old Northwest, 
so that by the end of the first two decades of settlement many 
localities reproduced the comfortable prosperity of the older 
states. 

One of the chief factors in this agricultural progress had been 
the development of an adequate system of transportation within 
the Old Northwest itself, and likewise to reach outside markets. 
From the eastern states a number of routes were available in 
this early period, the roads across Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling, the Wilderness Trail into Kentucky, and the Lake 
Trail from central New York. For communication between the 
different sections of the Old Northwest, the Ohio was navigable 
along part of the eastern and all of the southern boundary, the 
Mississippi on the west, and the Great Lakes on the north. Lead- 
ing into the interior there were many streams, the Scioto, the 
Miami, the Wabash, the Illinois, the Maumee, the Cuyahoga, 
and others which were navigable for a considerable distance with 
easy portages between many of them. At first the pioneers used 


28 Ibid., March 12, 1800. 

29 Steubenville Western Herald, July 4, 1807. 

% Fortesque Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country Through the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky (Pittsburgh, 1810), 196. 
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flat-boats downstream, and canoes and ‘‘pirogues’’ in both di- 
rections. Then the barge appeared, and in 1793 came the first 
really notable forward step in transportation with the opening 
of a bi-weekly packet line in either direction between Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh. Soon there was also a considerable traffic down 
the river to New Orleans. The barge, Cincinnati, was typical of 
the larger vessels used on this route, with a hundred foot keel, a 
beam of sixteen feet, the full rigging of a sloop, and a cargo 
capacity of sixty-five tons. Her record between Cincinnati and 
New Orleans was forty-two days downstream, and seventy-seven 
days upstream.™ 

As population increased, highways by land became a neces- 
sity. The backbone of the system, Zane’s Trace, was laid out 
about 1796 from Wheeling through Zanesville and Chillicothe, 
to the Ohio River opposite Maysville, but little was accomplished 
through efforts to build other much needed roads by the forced 
labor of adult males and by local levies. The situation was saved 
by the agreement with the federal government in 1803 that three 
per cent from the sales of public lands within Ohio should be set 
aside for state highways.* By 1812 the legislature had appro- 
priated, altogether, $127,105 from this fund, and the import- 
ant settlements in Ohio had been connected by state roads. Each 
of these primitive highways was supposed to afford a passage- 
way at least 20 feet wide from which all stumps more than a foot 
high had been cut out, and there were timber causeways across 
many swampy spots. The incorporation of at least two com- 
panies to build turnpikes in Ohio augured well for the future.” 
In the more thinly settled regions of the Old Northwest there was 
at least the beginning of a system of highways by 1810. More or 
less ill-defined trails along Lake Erie, and the Detroit River led 
to Detroit. From Louisville to Vincennes there was a fairly good 
road, although a traveller in the West described the one from 
Vincennes to Kaskaskia as a ‘‘straight, narrow road,’’ which 
was impassable for ‘‘four-wheeled vehicles,’’ and was travelled 
by horsemen, pack-horses, and footmen. There were also several 


31 Cincinnati Liberty Hall, May 29, 1811, and January 15, 1812. 

82 Acts of the State of Ohio (Chillicothe, Zanesville, and Columbus, 1803-), I 
(1803), 56-57. William F. Gephart, Transportation and Industrial Development in 
the Middle West (New York, 1909), 56-57. 

83 Acts of Ohio, VII (1808-1809), 89-106, 150-52. 
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trails from the Ohio River to Kaskaskia, and a road from Kas- 
kaskia to Cahokia.** 

The opening of roads made possible the establishment of mail 
service in the Old Northwest, with the first regular route the one 
opened in 1794 by water from Pittsburgh to Maysville, and then 
by land to Cincinnati. Ice and floods caused such annoying delays 
in this service that beginning in 1798 these mails were forwarded 
wholly by land, over Zane’s Trace. Other mail routes were 
opened as the highway system was extended, until by 1807 there 
were sixty-four post-offices in Ohio alone.** For the important 
mail route from Louisville through Vincennes to Kaskaskia, the 
citizens along the way at first agreed to make up any deficit, but 
by 1811 there was a weekly post from Cincinnati through Louis- 
ville to Vincennes and Kaskaskia, thence to Cahokia, St. Louis, 
Fort Massae, New Madrid, and New Orleans.” 

The opening up of roads made ferries necessary across the 
principal streams, and even a few bridges were built on the 
more important highways. Inns, too, sprang up to meet the trav- 
ellers’ needs. A typical one, the Red Lion at Chillicothe, con- 
tained, in 1813, twelve rooms which had been completely refur- 
nished, and there were also private lodging-rooms. This inn 
offered ‘‘good clean beds,’’ and always ‘‘a supply of the best 
liquor,’? with room for thirty horses in the large stable.*’ At 
Vincennes in 1812 one enterprising inn-keeper offered ‘‘all those 
things which generally afford rest to the weary — his house com- 
modious — his bedding neat—his servants attentive — his 
liquors excellent, and just from Baltimore — his stabling and 
forage good.’’** Such accommodations for travellers were a 
striking illustration of the speed with which the usual comforts 
of civilization were made available west of the Alleghenies. 

The development of transportation, along with the agricul- 
tural advance, made trade possible between the different settle- 

84 John Reynolds, Pioneer History of Illinois (Belleville, llinois, 1852), 235; 
Cramer’s Pittsburgh Almanac for 1812, p. 34. 

35 Browne’s Western Almanac for 1809 (Cincinnati). 

86 Correspondence, 1797 ff. in Northwest and Indiana Territorial Papers, Post 
Office (Department of State, Washington); Vincennes Western Sun, May 13, 1809, 
and June 15, 1811; St. Louis Missouri Gazette, May 24, 1809; St. Louis Louisiana 
Gazette, November 28, 1810. 


37 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, December 10, 1803. 
88 Vincennes Western Sun, September 1, 1812. 
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ments and with the outside world. At Cincinnati the business 
of supplying Fort Washington and the early campaigns, gave 
the settlement its start as the chief trade center of the Old 
Northwest. Besides their local customers its merchants soon de- 
veloped an extensive wholesale and retail trade with nearby 
settlements, ‘‘up Licking,’’ ‘‘up Miami’’ as far as Hamilton, to 
Bardstown, Frankfort, and other Kentucky settlements, and 
even to far-off Vincennes. The variety of the goods these Cincin- 
nati merchants offered for sale illustrated the rapid progress of 
civilization in the western settlements.” In 1795 they offered 
their customers whiskey and brandy, Lisbon and Madeira wines, 
‘‘excellent bitters’? made according to the ‘‘London dispensa- 
tory,’’ coffee, lump sugar, Bohea tea, and chocolate. In their 
stock of hardware they includedeupsand saucers, looking-glasses, 
china plates, ‘‘pains’’ of glass, spoons and tableware, and in dry 
goods they offered shawls, pocket handkerchiefs, combs, nankeen 
linen, coating, and corduroy.*° Soon the western general stores 
were offering such varied goods as queensware, hair powder, 
seythes, bar iron, ‘‘superfine and fine flour, bread, sea and butter 
biscuits and light cakes,’’ ladies’ and men’s stockings and gloves, 
prints, ‘‘elastic springs and patent braces,’’ morocco and kid 
shoes, umbrellas and parasols, decanters, school books and 
novels, and other goods too numerous to mention.*’ General 
stores were established at other important centers of settlement, 
Marietta, Chillicothe, Steubenville, Vincennes, and Kaskaskia, 
and by the second decade of settlement the citizens of the Old 
Northwest could purchase in local stores such luxuries as al- 
monds, raisins, figs, port wine, old claret, ‘‘cordial of Mar- 
tinique,’’ perfumes for ladies, silk umbrellas, madras handker- 
chiefs, and even ‘‘pickled and spiced oysters, shad, mackerel, and 
herring.’’ 

The bulk of the merchandise offered in these pioneer stores 


39 Smith and Findlay, Account Books and Ledgers, 1792-1800, Torrence Papers 
(in Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio). 

40 Cincinnati Centinel of the Northwest Territory, February 22, April 19, July 12, 
1794, November 7, 1795. 

41 Cincinnati Western Spy, August 13, 1799, September 4, 1805; Cincinnati Liberty 
Hall, August 27, 1808. 

42 Marietta Ohio Gazette, September 9, 1807; Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, June 4, 
1801; Chillicothe Supporter, December 30, 1809, August 4, 1810, and August 17, 1811. 
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came from Philadelphia and Baltimore, although iron, wire pro- 
ducts, and glass were soon received from Pittsburgh. In return, 
the Old Northwest sent across the mountains, linen, hemp, maple 
sugar, potash, whiskey, and droves of live hogs and cattle.** The 
more bulky products, bacon, pork, lard, flour, whiskey, pot and 
pearl ashes, lumber, and kiln-dried corn meal, usually went down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi to New Orleans, to be reshipped in 
ocean-going vessels to the West Indies and elsewhere. In return, 
coffee, salt fish, wines, mahogany, sugar, molasses, and rice came 
up the Ohio from New Orleans. From Missouri came lead and 
furs, and tobacco and cotton from Kentucky and Tennessee.“ 

A serious drawback in carrying on business in the early settle- 
ments was the searcity of specie, which virtually placed trade 
upon a basis of barter. In exchange for their goods merchants 
were obliged to accept a variety of native products, among them 
flour, salt, whiskey, ‘‘country linen,’’ wool hats, candles, deer- 
skins, and feather beds. Many interesting forms of payment are 
recorded in the early western ledgers, one of the most unique in 
the account of a Cincinnati clergyman who had bought four and 
a half gallons of whisky within three months. His creditors 
settled the account, ‘‘by our subscription for preaching.’’** The 
founding of banks with power to issue notes helped the monetary 
situation in Ohio, but in the scattered settlements of Indiana and 
Illinois barter continued to be the chief method of exchange 
throughout this early period. 

The many difficulties in carrying on trade with the outside 
world, and especially the high cost of transportation, soon led to 
a notable movement for local economic independence. The fight 
for cheaper salt is an interesting illustration. The supply avail- 
able from Kentucky was altogether inadequate, and the early 
settlers were obliged to pay $6.00 to $10.00 per bushel for the 
additional salt that came across the Alleghenies on packhorses.** 
The results of many attempts to develop the salt wells in the 
Scioto and Muskingum valleys were altogether unsatisfactory ; 
the inhabitants of Ohio finally came to depend chiefly on the salt 


48 Gephart, op. cit., 92-93, 103; Cramer’s Magazine Almanac for 1812 (Pitts- 
burgh) ; Niles’ Register (Baltimore and Philadelphia, 1811-49), VI (1814), 210. 

44 Drake, op. cit., 148. 

*5 Smith and Findlay, Ledgers, 1793-1799, passim, Torrence Papers. 

46 Cincinnati Freeman’s Journal, March 18, 1797; Gephart, op. cit., 85. 
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that came to Cleveland by Lake Erie, and from there was trans- 
ported to interior points where it sold for $2.50 to $3.00 per 
bushel. For the settlers in Indiana and Illinois there was an 
abundant supply of salt at a reasonable price at the Wabash 
Saline near Shawneetown. 

Another phase of the movement for economic independence 
was the establishment of the grist mills, usually combined with 
sawmills, which were so familiar a feature of the landscape in 
the Old Northwest. Distilleries, breweries, tanneries, and paper 
mills were also established at an early date, and potash or ‘‘pearl 
ash’’ was made on a large scale from the many wood ashes. A 
quarry near Chillicothe turned out grindstones that were said to 
have ground a ‘‘nicer’’ flour, and which were of course far 
cheaper than French ‘‘burrs.’’ At Zanesville and Steubenville 
the inhabitants utilized the nearby deposits of iron ore and 
‘“stove coal,’’ and at Cincinnati, Chillicothe, and Marietta there 
were cotton and woolen mills.*’ In addition to these varied man- 
ufacturing establishments the industrious housewives of the Old 
Northwest produced a very considerable amount of household 
manufactures, chiefly woolen and linen, of which a large part 
was exported. A conservative estimate in 1810 fixed the total 
annual value of all manufactures in Ohio, including household 
products, at $2,894,290. For Indiana the estimate was approxi- 
mately $300,000, and for Illinois only about $120,000.** From 
these statistics it is quite evident that the movement for local 
economic independence in the Old Northwest was not without 
results, even in the early period up to 1810. 

As trade and industry increased there came of course a de- 
mand for varied occupations. Bricklayers, stonemasons, and 
carpenters were needed to erect the more elaborate buildings 
that soon took the place of the pioneer cabins. Coopers, watch 
and clock makers, tailors, barbers, butchers, and even tomb- 
stone makers came in and found an abundance of work, while 
advertisements for a ‘‘girl’’ to do general housework, have a 


47 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 21, 1804; Pittsburgh Magazine Almanac for 
1811 and 1813; Niles Register, I (1811), 10; IIIT (1813), 320; VI (1814), 209-10; 
John Melish, Travels Through the United States of America in the Years 1806 £ 
1807, and 1809, 1810, & 1811 (Belfast, 1818), 423. 

48 Arts and Manufactures of the United States, for the Year 1810, prepared by 
Tench Coxe (Philadelphia, 1814), 36, 115-20, 162-67. 
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familiar sound to modern ears. Of the professional men who 
found their way into the Old Northwest, ministers and teachers 
were not supposed to have any special preparation and usually 
they did not. But under the leadership of Dr. Daniel Drake 
fairly satisfactory standards were established for the medical 
profession, and Jacob Burnet performed a similar service for 
the local bar. 

Along with the material development, there was an equally 
notable cultural progress during the first two decades of settle- 
ment in the Old Northwest. Many of the immigrants brought 
with them from their old homes on the seaboard, literary tastes 
and educational ideals, and it was peculiarly fitting that the first 
school in all this vast region should have been opened in 1789 
among the Puritans of Marietta. A year later the earliest school 
at Cincinnati marked the inauguration of a really remarkable 
educational development in this leading settlement of the early 
western country. By 1794 four years later, instruction was avail- 
able in Cincinnati in reading, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
trigonometry, mensuration, dialing, surveying, navigation, geom- 
etry, and algebra.*® Within seven more years a school for boys 
stressed ‘‘the Latin and Greek languages’’ and literature. Other 
schools at Cincinnati laid emphasis upon the English language, 
‘‘crammatically taught,’’ geography, with the use of maps and 
globes, moral science, history, especially American, and ‘‘ Belles 
Lettres.’’ Schools ‘‘for young ladies’’ taught, in addition to the 
usual subjects, ‘‘mantua making in the newest fashions,’’ plain 
sewing, embroidery, tambouring, lace work, drawing, and paint- 
ing.*° There were also schools in Cincinnati to meet special needs, 
as an evening school which was opened in 1799, and in 1808 there 
was a forerunner of the modern technical school which special- 
ized in surveying, navigation, and ‘‘application.’’ French lessons 
could be taken with Francis Menessier at his coffee house.” 
Other settlements in Ohio followed the example of Cincinnati, 
until in 1811 there were at least five incorporated ‘‘academies’’ 


49 Cincinnati Centinel of the Northwest Territory, December 27, 1794, and De- 
cember 12, 1795. 

5° Cincinnati Western Spy, October 31, 1801, July 31, 1802, October 9, 1805; Cin- 
cinnati Liberty Hall, April 10, 1811. 

51 Cincinnati Western Spy, September 17, November 5, 1799, and January 4, 1808; 
Cincinnati Liberty Hall, October 1, 1808. 
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scattered throughout the state." In Indiana and Illinois there 
were schools also in this early period, but they were of a more 
primitive type. While all these early schools charged tuition fees, 
there was the basis for a system of free public education in the 
reservation for this purpose of one section in each township of 
the public lands. 

The democratic ideals of the western settlers, together with 
their strong belief in education, led them to found universities 
which were chiefly supported by public funds. The first one, Ohio 
University, was opened at Athens, about 1809, in a ‘‘commodious 
brick building,’’ two stories high, with its chief support the in- 
come from two townships which the federal government had set 
aside for this purpose. Included in its extensive curriculum were 
the ‘‘Latin and Greek languages, natural and moral philosophy, 
logic, geography, rhetoric, history, mathematics, navigation, sur- 
veying, arithmetic, and English grammar.’’ With tuition free, a 
student’s necessary expenses came to about $2.00 per quarter for 
firewood and ‘‘other necessaries,’’ and $1.50 per week for ‘‘ good 
board.’’ ** At Cincinnati the citizens held a public lottery to 
found a university, but the building soon blew down, and Cin- 
cinnati University was allowed to lapse. In Indiana, Vincennes 
University, which was incorporated in 1806, was supported 
chiefly by a township of public land, and a lottery of $20,000 was 
held to raise money for a library and ‘‘necessary philosophical 
and experimental apparatus.’’ The four professors were ex- 
pected to give a wide variety of courses, but the charter stipu- 
lated that ‘‘no particular tenets of religion’’ should be taught.” 

The lengthy lists of books that were available in these early 
western settlements were additional indications of pioneer tastes 
and of the swift advance of civilization. This demand for books 
was partially met by subscription libraries, the first one, founded 
in 1796 at Belpre, boasting eighty volumes. The famous coon- 
skin library in nearby Ames Township included a varied collec- 
tion of essays, history, and poetry that was purchased in Boston 
for $73.50. Libraries were established also in Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, and other towns, and the one opened in Vincennes in 1808 


52 Acts of Ohio, VI (1807-1808), 17-22, 51-54, 156-58; IX (1810-11), 39-42, 57-63. 
53 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, June 5, 1809. 


54 Cincinnati Western Spy, April 27, 1807; Cincinnati Liberty Hall, August 27, 
1808. 


55 Philbrick, op. cit., 178-84. 
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contained 210 volumes of biography, geography, history, and 
poetry.” But the vast majority of the settlers depended upon the 
general store for their books, except in Marietta where a book 
and stationery store was opened in 1810, with about 700 volumes 
on hand.” The offices of the local newspapers, also, sold books, 
and the postmasters frequently took subscriptions for elaborate 
works. Oecasionally local printing presses issued volumes which 
were chiefly of a legal nature, the first one, Maxwell’s Code, 
appearing in Cincinnati in 1795. Less often these western 
presses issued heavy theological pamphlets, and the one really 
notable work that was printed locally in this early period was 
Daniel Drake’s Notices Concerning Cincinnati, which appeared 
in 1810. 

The books that were offered for sale reflected the varied tastes 
of western readers. Although Bibles, dictionaries of the Bible, 
and hymn books were exceedingly popular, a typical list shows 
many secular titles as: Abelard and Eloise, Vicar of Wakefield, 
The Sorrows of Werther, A Dictionary of Love, The Redemption 
of Women in two volumes, Euclid’s Elements, and Domestic 
Medicine. For the lover of poetry there were Milton’s Works 
and Young’s Night Thoughts and, for the reader of biography, 
The Life of Voltaire. A widespread geographical interest was 
doubtless responsible for the popularity of Carey’s American 
Atlas and Maps of the United States, of Kentucky, of the North- 
western Territory, and of the Seven Ranges of Townships.” At 
Marietta, the Poetical Works of Addison, Burns, Milton, Pope, 
Thompson, and Young were especially popular, and among other 
notable titles on sale there, were, Johnson’s Dictionary, five 
hundred copies of Steuben’s Military Exercise, The Works of 
Sir Walter Scott, and A History of the American Revolution in 
Scripture Style.®° Other books that were offered for sale to the 
people of Ohio were: Gil Blas in four volumes ‘‘elegantly 


5¢ William H. Venable, The Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley 
(Cincinnati, 1891), 262-64; Vincennes Western Sun, March 23, 1808. 

5? Marietta Commentator, June 5, 1810; Marietta Western Spectator, November 
13, 1810. 

5° See Daniel Drake, ‘‘ Notices Concerning Cincinnati,’’ reprint, in Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Quarterly (Cincinnati, 1906-), III (1908), nos. 1 and 
2, pp. 5-10. 

59 Cincinnati Western Spy, January 23, 1802. 

°° Marietta Ohio Gazette, January 1, 1802, March 21, 1808; Marietta Western 
Spectator, March 14, 1812. 
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bound,’’ Plutarch’s Lives, Aesop’s Fables, The Life of Dr. John- 
son, Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Watts’ Psalms, The His- 
tory of Charles XII of Sweden, Cramer’s Ohio Navigator, and 
books ‘‘for the children.’’ ** Subscriptions were received, too, for 
elaborate works, notably an account of Lewis and Clark’s E:. 
pedition, a history of Burr’s Trial, and a Journal from St. Louis 
im Louisiana to the Pacific Ocean, by Robert Frazier.” 

The demand for general information and the current news, 
was met by local weekly gazettes after the development of trans- 
portation had made it possible to distribute them. Founded pri- 
marily upon the profits from legal notices, these journals soon 
sprang up in the chief settlements. The first one, The Centinel of 
the North-Western Territory, appeared at Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber 9, 1793, with the apt motto, ‘‘Open to all parties — but influ- 
enced by none.’’ ** Its successor, the Freeman’s Journal, headed 
its front page with a succinct, but significant phrase ‘‘F ree, but 
not licentious.’’ ** The Scioto Gazette, started at Chillicothe in 
1800, became virtually the official weekly, first of the North- 
west Territory, and later of the State of Ohio. Other well-known 
early papers were: the Western Spy, and the Liberty Hall pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, the Ohio Gazette and the Commentator at 
Marietta, the Western Herald at Steubenville, and the Trump of 
Fame at Warren in the Western Reserve. Altogether, by 1812 
thirty-one separate newspapers had at least been started in 
Ohio.* In Indiana, the Indiana Gazette was first printed in July, 
1804, upon a press that had been brought in a small boat from 
Frankfort, Kentucky, to Vincennes.” Later it was continued as 
the Western Sun. In the Illinois settlements during this early 
period the Lowisiana Gazette, afterwards the Missouri Gazette, 
had a wide circulation. 

The contents of the local gazettes afford an interesting index 


61 Cincinnati Western Spy, January 22, 1808; Cincinnati Liberty Hall, November 
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62 Cincinnati Western Spy, February 18, 1806, January 12, April 27, 1807. 

63 Cincinnati Centinel of the North-Western Territory, November 23, 1793. 
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to popular tastes and interests in the Old Northwest. Next to 
legal notices and advertisements, political news occupied the 
chief place in the columns of these early western papers. The 
laws and proceedings of the local legislature, official proclama- 
tions and the like were printed, and for a month or so preceding 
the local elections there was usually an avalanche of long-winded 
partisan communications. In the news from the Atlantic Coast, 
also, political doings held first place, including the proceedings 
of Congress, presidential messages, and many choice bits of 
political gossip. In the columns devoted to foreign news the 
Napoleonic campaigns occupied much space, nor, in spite of 
western democracy, were the doings of royalty ignored. Usually 
news items appeared in mere impersonal statements. In Liberty 
Hall, however, there were really excellent editorials that showed 
the influence of Cobbett and the liberal school upon the editor, 
Rey. John W. Browne. The broad scope of this paper is shown 
by an editorial appeal for contributions upon ‘‘agriculture and 
commerce, the biographical memoirs of persons notable for 
their patriotism, philosophy, poetry, science and piety,’’ and for 
‘‘moral and instructive essays.’’ * 

Starting with the Centinel the ‘‘Seat of the Muses’’ was an 
accepted feature of a majority of these early western newspa- 
pers. With perhaps an unconscious irony the Western Sun 
changed this caption to ‘‘Poetical Asylum,’’ but the Western 
Spy, more flattering, adopted the heading, ‘‘Parnassiad Col- 
umn,’’ with the motto: 


With sweetest flowers enrich’d, 
From various gardens cull’d with care. 


Often these ‘‘Poet’s Columns’’ copied verses from standard 
authors, although they preferred the home product. A fair ex- 
ample of these latter outbursts is given in the stanza in which 
a female patriot celebrated the Battle of Tippecanoe: 


O dark and dreary was the night, 
While chill November blew, 

When on the Wabash’s distant bank 
Enecamped our gallant crew.** 


6? Cincinnati Liberty Hall, December 4, 1804. 
** Cincinnati Western Spy, November 28, 1812. 
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Other native poets wrote upon varied topics as: ‘‘The Poet's 
Objection to Smoking, Pernicious Weed, Whose Scent the Fair 
Annoys’’; ‘To the Old Fruit Woman’’; and lines, ‘‘From a 
Mother to Her Infant Daughter,’’ and ‘‘On the Villain Man.” 
Occasionally these would-be poets attempted sonnets, with rather 
unsatisfactory results, it must be confessed. 

Closely connected with the Poet’s Corner in many early 
western papers was the weekly literary column, which copied 
essays, anecdotes, anc the like from standard authors or else 
from current periodicals. In this column, too, local literary as- 
pirants found a place for their rather heavy effusions upon such 
subjects as ‘‘ Masonry,”’’ ‘‘Morals,’’ ‘‘The Death and Burial of 
Saul,’’ ‘‘Adolescentia,’’ ‘‘The Destructive Tendency of Spirit- 
ous Liquors,’’ ‘‘A Comparison between the Sexes,’’ and ‘‘ A Par- 
able against Persecution.’’ Occasionally there were articles in a 
lighter vein, an example being a rather stupid novel, ‘‘ Edwina 
and KEdelia,’’ which ran for four months through the weekly 
issues of Liberty Hall.® Occasionally these early newspapers 
published scientific articles that dealt with some local phenome- 
non such as, the discovery of the supposed tooth of a mastodon, 
the appearance of a comet, and the series of earthquakes in the 
Mississippi Valley during the winter of 1811-12. Many of these 
articles, reflecting a common point of view of the early West, 
were distinctly superstitious in cast. 

Almanacs, too, enjoyed a wide circulation among the early 
settlers. The Kentucky Almanac, published at Lexington, was 
especially popular among many of the residents north of the 
Ohio, and others bought the Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack. 
The first two almanacs published in the Old Northwest itself ap- 
peared in Cincinnati in 1806; the Ohio Almanac from the press 
of the Western Spy, and Browne’s Cincinnati Almanac printed 
by the publishers of Liberty Hall. The price of either almanac 
was $6.00 per gross or $1.00 per dozen, and 123 cents for a single 
copy, and the contents of the first number of the Ohio Almanac 
will illustrate the usual make-up. Besides the invariable calendar 
with detailed astronomical information and hazardous guesses 
regarding the weather, there was a list of the principal roads, 
with the distances between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, Detroit, 

6° Cincinnati Liberty Hall, January 13, 1805 to May 26, 1806. 
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Lexington, and Lawrenceburgh. The personnel and the calendar 
of the Ohio courts were given, together with the rates of ex- 
change of the usual coins in circulation in the West. In addition 
to recipes for various home remedies, there were ‘‘curious and 
useful’’ articles upon ‘‘The Folly of Disputes,’’ upon different 
religious subjects, upon ‘‘Comparisons of Drunkenness,’’ and 
upon ‘‘The Condor,’’ and the romantic story of ‘‘Damon and 
Pythias’’ was in strong contrast to practical directions for the 
eare of turkeys.” This first number of the Ohio Almanac had 
such a cordial reception that the printer enlarged later annual 
issues, adding, notably, articles upon agriculture and upon other 
topics of local interest. The rival Cincinnati Almanac was equal- 
ly suecessful. 

Many of the recreations even of the early settlers in the Old 
Northwest showed their finer tastes. Amateur theatricals given 
by young men with occasional professional aid, were especially 
popular, and the first recorded performance at the Cincinnati 
Theatre, October 1, 1801, presented ‘‘The Poor Soldier.’’ The 
audience, it is recorded, was highly gratified when the curtain 
rose with a display of ‘‘excellent scenery’’ and ‘‘the whole piece 
went off, not only to the satisfaction, but the admiration of a 
throng of spectators.’’** Later these Cincinnati amateurs pre- 
sented ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,’’ ‘‘ Peeping Tom of Coventry,’’ 
and ‘*‘The Dumb Doctor’’ or ‘‘The Dumb Lady,’’ and in 1805 
they organized a Thespian Society. Of special interest was a bill 
of frontier vaudeville that was given at the Cincinnati Theatre 
in June, 1811. First came a comic song, followed by the ‘‘cele- 
brated Polish Minuet,’’ next was the ‘‘grand Pantomimic spec- 
tacle, Cinderella,’’ and a musical farce, ‘‘the Spoiled Child,’’ 
ended the program.” There were amateur theatricals in other 
settlements, with Thespian Societies in Lebanon, Chillicothe, 
and Vincennes. 

Another popular form of recreation among the western pio- 
neers was the singing school. There was one in Cincinnati as 
early as 1796 for which, since the sessions were usually in the 
evenings, subscribers were expected ‘‘to find their own wood 


70 Ohio Almanac for 1806 (Cincinnati). 
71 Cincinnati Western Spy, October 10, 1801. 
72 Cincinnati Liberty Hall, June 12, 1811. 
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and candles.’’** In 1810 the Harmonical Society of Cincinnati 
announced it would ‘‘gratify the public with an evening of 
pleasurable entertainment.’’"* Debating societies also, were 
popular, and served as a training place for many western poli- 
ticians. Somewhat in contrast were the dancing schools where 
the more frivolously inclined learned ‘‘the most fashionable’’ 
country dances and the ‘‘city cotillion.’’”* The immigrants 
brought many other diversions with them into the Old North- 
west, among them horse racing, which was specially popular, 
and hunting, which was a necessity as well as a sport. Their 
gregarious instincts soon expressed themselves in organizations 
of different types, notably Masonic lodges, and Republican and 
Tammany clubs. 

The pioneers were accustomed to meet for celebrations of 
different kinds, but by far the most popular and characteristic 
public anniversary was the Fourth of July. Almost invariably 
these intensely patriotic westerners began the day with a parade 
in which a liberty cap was carried on a pole as a symbol of 
republican ideals. Next came an oration, followed by the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence. These speeches were usually 
rather lengthy and heavy, as the one General Worthington de- 
livered at Chillicothe on the Fourth of July in 1808. Beginning 
with the discovery of America, the orator touched upon Luther’s 
Reformation, came down to the events of 1776 in the United 
States, and after a dissertation upon the mission of America as 
an asylum for the ‘‘distressed’’ and ‘‘persecuted,’’ he closed 
with the recital of the Declaration of Independence.” After such 
heavy doses the patriots naturally turned, relieved, to the dinner 
which was the crowning event of the celebration. Often it was 
served in a specially constructed ‘‘bower,’’ perhaps in a grove 
on a river bank, and always it was accompanied by fervently 
patriotic toasts and an abundance of flowing spirits. Meantime 
frequent discharges of musketry, and occasionally a cannon shot 
gave expression to the patriotic joy of the occasion.” 


73 Cincinnati Freeman’s Journal, December 17, 1796; Cincinnati Western Spy, 
October 31, 1801. 

74 Cincinnati Liberty Hall, April 18, 1810. 

75 Cincinnati Western Spy, November 19, 1799. 

76 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, July 10, 1809. 
77 Cineinnati Western Spy, July 8, 1801. 
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The strong influence of religion must be reckoned with in any 
analysis of this early western civilization. As one of the cardinal 
tenets of this new society was the separation of church and state, 
there was naturally a diversity of faiths, although some of them 
had few adherents. Neither the Catholic Church, which already 
existed among the French settlers, nor the Episcopal, the priv- 
ileged church of the southern colonies, made much progress 
during the first two decades of settlement in the Old Northwest. 
The Puritan immigrants brought the Congregational Church to 
Marietta and the Western Reserve, but their few congregations 
soon formed a union with the Presbyterians which was dubbed 
the ‘‘Presbygational’’ system. Presbyterianism itself spread to 
the chief settlements, although it was scarcely a popular denom- 
ination among these early settlers. The Quakers, too, were small 
in numbers, but exceedingly influential. The bulk of them had 
migrated from the Carolinas and Georgia, owing to their anti- 
slavery prejudices. In their three chief settlements, in south- 
eastern Ohio near Wheeling, in Warren County in southwestern 
Ohio, and in the ‘‘gore’’ in southeastern Indiana, they were 
among the leaders in the struggle to uphold the antislavery 
clause of the ordinance.”* The Baptists were much more numer- 
ous. Their democratic form of church organization appealed 
strongly to the pioneers, and by 1809, this denomination included 
about sixty congregations with approximately 2500 members 
in Ohio alone. There were also a number of congregations in 
Indiana and Illinois.” 

But the Methodists were by far the most popular denomination 
in the Old Northwest. Their Arminian appeal to free will, in 
contrast to Baptist Calvinism, was peculiarly acceptable to a 
frontier democracy, and their basic doctrine of conversion met a 
ready response from an emotional population. The organization 
of the Methodist Church, too, was elastic, and was well adapted 
to the changing conditions on the frontier. The conferences, 
under the supervision of bishops, were divided into districts, 
over which there were presiding elders, and lastly came the cir- 
cuits, each one in charge of a minister. The local preachers, who 


78R. M. Jones, The Later Periods of Quakerism (London, 1921), I, chap. XI. 
7 David Benedict, A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America 
(Boston, 1813), II, 257-64, 546-47. 
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looked after congregations in sparsely settled communities, com- 
pleted an organization that made possible the quick spread of 
Methodism on the frontier, until by 1810 there were probably 
8,500 members in the Old Northwest.*° Thus, the Methodist cir- 
cuit-rider may be considered the typical preacher of the early 
western settlements. Aggressive and practical, he thoroughly 
understood the people he served and was willing to endure many 
hardships. In his travels around his circuit he preached in the 
little settlements, brought Bibles and other books to the members 
of his flock, and was often the chief link between them and the 
outside world.* 

The camp-meeting, which was so popular with the Methodists, 
may be considered the typical form of religious gathering in the 
Old Northwest. Its central feature, the revival, with its emphasis 
upon the need for personal salvation and for some outward man- 
ifestation of the change from a state of sin to one of righteous- 
ness, was peculiarly suited to an impulsive and credulous fron- 
tier people. One of its characteristic features was the frequent 
hysterical physical exertion that accompanied religious exalta- 
tion, the falling exercise, the contagious ‘‘jerks,’’ dancing, 
shouting, and the like. Moreover, the camp-meeting served to 
bring the settlers together for social intercourse. Although it 
was so strongly supported by the Methodists, it split the Presby- 
terians into two hostile camps; the conservatives who held to the 
old accepted doctrines, and the less orthodox, who supported the 
revival and preached the doctrine of an inner light in each soul. 
This latter division, fittingly called the New Lights, definitely 
separated from the mother church, and many of them went over 
to the Shakers, a peculiar sect from New York which gained 
many adherents in the Old Northwest. Others ultimately landed 
in the Christian or Campbellite Church, as it was popularly 
called. 

The influence of religion in the Old Northwest was far out of 
proportion to the number of church members, which in 1810 


80 Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1773- 
1828 (New York, 1840), I, 182. 

81 William W. Sweet, Rise of Methodism in the West (New York, 1920), 27. 

82 Catharine C. Cleveland, The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805 (Chicago, 
1916), especially chap. IV. 
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included searcely seven per cent of the population.** As an il- 
lustration of the hold of religion upon the popular mind, the 
series of earthquakes in the winter of 1811-12, was popularly 
regarded as an evidence of divine wrath, and the settlers flocked 
to the churches to pray and to repent of their sins. Also, theolo- 
gical essays were quite popular, appearing under such weighty 
titles as, ‘‘The Probability of Revelation,’’ ‘‘The Tests of Rev- 
elation,’’? and ‘*The Impression of the Divine Character in the 
Energy of the Christian Religion.’’ ** The strong orthodoxy of 
the western people led to many heated theological controversies, 
and one of the most notable opened in Cincinnati with the 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Dagon of Calvinism, or The Moloch of 
Decrees, A Poem in Three Cantoes.’’ Since the author of this 
vitriolic attack upon the Baptists and the Presbyterians was 
supposed to have been under Methodist protection, Rev. Joshua 
L. Wilson, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, answered 
with a counterblast, ‘‘Episcopal Methodism or Dagon Exhibit- 
ed.’’ A solemn ecclesiastical war now ensued, in which the 
Western Spy printed the thunderbolts launched by the champion 
of the Calvinists, and its rival, Liberty Hall, published the 
equally pungent attacks by the defender of the Arminians.* 
The Methodist circuit riders were especially aggressive in en- 
counters of this type, attacking Deists, Shakers, and Univer- 
salists with a vigor which seldom failed to win the battle. 

The strong religious influence in the Old Northwest showed 
itself also in many sumptuary laws, which may be regarded as 
the beginning of the Puritanic legislation of the Middle West. 
One of the first laws which Governor St. Clair and the judges 
adopted for the Northwest Territory denounced ‘‘idle, vain, and 
obscene conversation, profane cursing and swearing,’’ and for- 
bade all ‘‘servile labor’’ on the Sabbath, ‘‘works of necessity 


83 The total membership of the Methodist Church in 1810, as large as all the others 
combined, was approximately 8,500, or the entire church membership in the Old 
Northwest, with a population of 269,407, was not more than 17,000, or less than seven 
per cent. Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I, 
182; Third Census of the U. S., 1810, 69 ff. 

84 Marietta Western Spectator, November 23, 30, 1811. 

85 Files of the Cincinnati Western Spy and Cincinnati Liberty Hall, November, 
1811 to March, 1812; Sweet, op. cit., 50-51. 
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and charity only excepted.’’ ** Evidently this measure received 
the popular support, for the territorial legislature during its 
first session reénacted its chief provisions along with additional 
clauses against vice and immorality in general.*’ In 1805 the 
Ohio Code established fines for persistent swearing, for viola- 
tion of the Sabbath by unnecessary labor, for racing, gaming, 
shooting, and the like, or for any disturbance of religious wor- 
ship.** The Indiana Code of 1807, in like fashion, forbade swear- 
ing and quarrelling, revelling or ordinary work on the Sabbath.” 
Doubtless under Puritan influence, the strong religious bent of 
the early settlers found expression in the observance of days of 
public thanksgiving, the first one December 25, 1788, when St. 
Clair called upon the people ‘‘to acknowledge with gratitude 
their infinite obligations to Almighty God for benefits received, 
and to implore his superintending care and Providence for fu- 
ture blessings.’’* Still another evidence of the influence of 
religious teachings in the Old Northwest was the widespread 
respect for law that was found in the early years of settlement. 

Altogether, the first two decades or so of settlement had wit- 
nessed a remarkable development in the Old Northwest. At- 
tracted by the fertile lands, and by the easy terms upon which 
they were to be had, a population had moved in, which repre- 
sented all the important sections of the Atlantic seaboard, as 
well as the settlements west of the Alleghenies. Mingling to- 
gether in the Old Northwest these immigrants had founded an 
essentially American civilization that was a composite of cus- 
toms and institutions from New England, from the Middle 
States, from the South, and from the backwoods. Materially, the 
characteristics of this civilization were free labor, small farms, 
and a varied agriculture. Also, important trade routes, which 
had been laid out in this early period, added a growing commerce 


86 Laws Passed in the Territory of the United States North-West of the River 
Ohio (Philadelphia, 1792), I, 27-28. 

87 Laws of the Territory of the United States North-West of the River Ohio (Cin- 
cinnati, 1800), 1 General Assembly, 1 Sess., 71-79. 

88 Acts of Ohio, III (1805), 218-20. 

89 Philbrick, op. cit., 367-75. 

90 Transcript of Official Records Preserved in Department of State, Washington, 
of Proceedings of the Government of the Territory of the United States Known as 
‘‘the Territory of the United States Northwest of the River Ohio’’ (in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society), Proclamation, December 17, 1788, pp. 66-67. 
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to the resources of this western country, while a considerable 
annual output of household and other manufactures had come as 
a result of the movement for local economic independence. EKco- 
nomically then, the Old Northwest had followed the agricultural 
and industrial example of the Middle States and New England. 
Culturally, too, the western settlers had patterned after these 
same guides, founding schools and universities that were des- 
tined to become the nuclei of a notable system of public educa- 
tion. Libraries, the long lists of books for sale, and the local 
newspapers were further evidences of the finer tastes of these 
immigrants from diverse sections, and similar ideals were re- 
flected in the popularity of amateur dramatics and in the singing 
schools. Lastly, a strong religious influence had come into the 
daily lives of these pioneers as a force for law and order. In 
such an atmosphere democracy and a strong sense of justice 
inevitably developed, while at the same time a certain Puritanic 
attitude in favor of public control of private conduct was to be 
found. In truth the pioneers of the Old Northwest had laid the 
foundations of a distinct section, the Middle West, with its 
characteristic American civilization, a section that was to set a 
pattern for later settlements across the Mississippi in the Amer- 
ican advance toward the setting sun. 

















THE FOUNDING OF NEW MADRID, MISSOURI 
By Max Save.ie 


Colonel George Morgan, the chief character in this account, 
lived at ‘‘Prospect,’’ New Jersey, in a house that stood on the 
site of the present home of the president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. He had come to ‘‘ Prospect’’ toward the end of the Revolu- 
tion, after having served the United States as Indian agent and 
commissary in the Fort Pitt area during the greater part of the 
war. Earlier, he had been a business man in Philadelphia, junior 
partner in the firm of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, which 
went bankrupt in an extravagant attempt to establish its business 
in the Illinois Country, acquired by Great Britain at the end of 
the Seven Years’ War. At the same time, this firm had been 
large stockholders in the great ‘‘Indiana’’ project for the settle- 
ment of an immense tract of land in the region now included ‘n 
the state of West Virginia. This land was also claimed by Vir- 
ginia, which was opposed to the ‘‘Indiana’’ project, and George 
Morgan had been called upon to bear the chief responsibility for 
the conduct of the long legal battle that took place in the halls 
of Congress. It was a losing fight, and the Indiana claim prac- 
tically disappeared from view with the Virginia cession of her 
claim to the lands lying west of the Ohio River. Colonel Morgan, 
deprived of a fortune in lands by the loss of his claim, then 
sought to recuperate it in other projects, first in the Illinois 
Country, and then in Spanish Louisiana. 

The State of Virginia ceded to the United States, in March, 
1784, its claim to the Northwest Territory.’ With the acceptance 
of the cession by Congress, Colonel Morgan lost for the time 
being all hope that he would be able to recover his ‘‘Indiana’”’ 
lands, and turned his western interest into an entirely new ven- 
ture, a speculation in the lands west of the Ohio just acquired by 
the government. The rush of buyers which immediately followed 
the Virginia cession concentrated on the eastern section of the 

1J. Bioren (ed.), Laws of the United States (Philadelphia, 1815), I, 472 ff. 
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Northwest Territory. Morgan, however, had spent some years of 
his early life in the Illinois Country and he knew the advantages 
of that section as to soil, convenience of location, and commer- 
cial opportunities. He therefore set about to form a company of 
investors to petition the Continental Congress for the sale of 
some two million aeres along the Mississippi. The company as- 
sumed the name of the New Jersey Land Society, and included 
in its membership a number of persons prominent in New Jersey 
polities and society.’ 

In their memorial, presented to Congress by Morgan on May 
13, 1788, the New Jersey Land Society proposed to buy from 
the United States a tract of land lying in the southwestern part 
of what is now the state of Illinois, including the old French set- 
tlements at Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, and St. Philips and 
the land around them for a distance of many miles. The price 
offered to Congress was one-third of a dollar per acre.* Con- 
gress accepted the proposal, and authorized the Treasury Board 
to arrange the sale; the price, however, was to be two-thirds of 
a dollar per acre. The sale thus authorized was never completed. 
George Morgan submitted a list of ‘‘Reasons’’ why the New 
Jersey Land Society would not make the proposed purchase, the 
chief reason being that Congress had reserved certain low lands 
along the river.* But these ‘‘Reasons’’ do not adequately explain 
the abandonment of so large an undertaking. The fact is that 
Morgan, at the moment when Congress had the matter under 
debate, became interested in another scheme, a grand colonizing 
venture in the dominions of the Spanish king, undertaken under 
the auspices of the Spanish minister to the United States, Don 
Diego de Gardoqui. 

The close of the Revolution had brought the United States 
knocking at the back doors of the Spanish-American empire, in 
Florida and in the Mississippi Valley. Never very cordial in her 
attitude toward the United States, Spain now found herself con- 
fronted by the practical problem of circumventing the threaten- 


2M. Carbonneaux to George Morgan, January, 1785 (in private collection of Mrs. 
J. A. Happer, Washington, Pennsylvania); Memorandum of the New Jersey Land 
Society, May 1, 1788, Papers of the Continental Congress (in Library of Congress). 

° Proposals of the New Jersey Land Society, May 15, 1788, ibid. 

* Reports of the Committee on the Memorial of the New Jersey Land Society, July 
1, July 30, August 11, 1788, ibid. 
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ing expansion of the young republic on her borders. She might 
establish a British buffer state in Florida, giving St. Augustine 
for Gibraltar, and by making alliances with the Indian tribes jy 
the territory she claimed south of the Tennessee and Flint 
rivers, and she might encourage the settlement of American 
colonists in the Spanish territories, thinking thus to build up a 
population, loyal to herself, which could resist the expansive ten. 
dencies of the Americans.* It was with such views in mind that 
Diego de Gardoqui, head of the mercantile house in Bilbao 
through which Spain had forwarded the money and materials 
furnished the colonies during the war, came to the United States 
as ‘‘Chargé d’Affaires’’ (‘‘Encargado de Negocios’’) of Spain. 
While other Spanish agents were busying themselves with the 
negotiations relative to St. Augustine and the creation of a 
buffer state among the Indians, Gardoqui came to the Americans 
in the north to do two things. 

First, he was to buy from the Americans their acquiescence in 
the closing of the Mississippi. He might concede the privilege of 
trading in Spain and the Canary Islands, and, if necessary, an 
acceptance of the American contention for the line of thirty-one 
degrees of latitude as the boundary between the United States 
and West Florida. Second, he was to do what he could to alienate 
the Americans of the West from the United States. That is to 
say, while keeping the river officially closed to the Americans on 
the east bank, he was to encourage the foundation of colonies of 
Americans in the Spanish territory on the west bank, by offering 
them freedom of trade, land grants, and religious toleration. 
This policy was elaborated in orders to Gardoqui and to Esteban 
Mir6, governor of Louisiana, in September, 1787, an? November, 
1788." 

As a result of this new policy, both Gardoqui and Miré re- 
ceived numerous applications from Americans desiring to take 


5 Arthur P. Whitaker, The Spanish American Frontier: 1783-1795 (New York, 
1927), chaps. III, V. 

6 The records of this traffic are largely in the Papeles de Estado at the Archivo 
Historico Nacional, Madrid (hereinafter cited as A. H. N., Est.), legs. 3884 and 3884 
bis. 

7 Instructions to Gardoqui, 1784, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3885; Gardoqui to Florida- 
blanea, April 18, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894; order of the Junta Suprema de 


Estado, November 20, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis.; Whitaker, op. cit., chaps. 
III, V. 
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families into Spanish territory, for passports and permission to 
settle.* It was during this time, that is, in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1788, that Colonel George Morgan was negotiating with 
Congress, in the name of the New Jersey Land Society, for the 
purchase of land in the Illinois country. Congress was disposed 
to accept the society’s proposals, and went so far as to authorize 
the Board of Treasury to make the sale.’ During June and July 
the negotiations neared successful conclusion; Congress made 
several modifications in the proposed contract to satisfy the ob- 
jections of Morgan, but an impasse was encountered on the 
question of the amount and location of the lands to be reserved 
to the original French settlers.’ 

For the moment, Morgan hesitated. He was undecided whether 
to accept the conditions imposed by Congress or drop the matter 
entirely." News of his disappointment came to the ears of Don 
Diego de Gardoqui, and the minister determined to take advan- 
tage of the Colonel’s vast influence by offering him a grant in 
Spanish Louisiana. But the proposal must come from Morgan, 
for it would hardly be diplomatic for the minister openly to pro- 
pose the alienation of so prominent an American subject. So by 
an indirect channel, probably through Thomas Hutchins, inti- 
mate friend of both Gardoqui and Morgan, the minister conveyed 
to the colonel the suggestion that he would receive favorably a 
proposal for a grant of land on the west side of the Mississippi."* 
Morgan immediately indicated to Gardoqui his willingness to 
undertake the settlement of a colony on the Mississippi, pro- 
vided he could be assured of certain conditions he considered 
requisite. The minister assured him of the good-will of the Span- 
ish monarch, and told him something of the Spanish plan, where- 
upon Morgan put his proposal into writing.” 

8A. H. N., Est., legs. 3893, 3894, 3888 bis., passim; plan of Baron von Steuben, 
A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 

® Papers of the Continental Congress, vol. 19, part IV, fols. 145-56, 159. 

10 Ibid., vol. 138, part II, fol. 173; vol. 41, part VI, fol. 514; vol. 19, part IV, 
fols. 159, 165. 

11 Morgan to Gardoqui, August 30, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 

12 Gardoqui to Miré, October 4, 1788 (in Papeles de Cuba at the Archivo General 
de Indias, Seville, Spain, hereinafter cited as A. G. I., Cuba), leg. 2352 (there is a 
copy in the private collection of Mr. Robert R. Reed, of Washington, Pennsylvania) ; 
Gardoqui to Morgan, September 11, 1789, Reed Collection. 


18 Morgan to Gardoqui, August 30, 1788, loc. cit.; Gardoqui to Floridablanca, Oc- 
tober 24, 1788 and Gardoqui to Miré, October 4, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 
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Thus, two days after Congress made its last compromise over 
the Illinois purchase, Morgan wrote to Gardoqui his first pro. 
posal. He was undecided whether or not to accept the conditions 
imposed by Congress, and wished to know whether it would be 
consistent with Spanish policy to admit American families into 
Spanish territory and grant them a ‘‘free religious toleration?” 
If so, would the king be willing to make Morgan a concession 
opposite the mouth of the Ohio River equal to that he had 
requested from Congress, for the purpose of making such a set- 
tlement? If the king were willing, Morgan would undertake to 
lead into Louisiana a great many American families, and would 
take the oath of allegiance to the Spanish king; for he would 
thus gain the reasonable certainty of living in a country with a 
stable government, with the assurance of receiving a legitimate 
return for his labors — such as he had failed to receive in the 
United States — and a proportionate recognition and honor in 
being given the command of the new colony, under the orders of 
the governor of Louisiana.’** The minister’s reply was in the 
affirmative. The proposal was practicable; and Gardoqui con- 
sidered his powers sufficient to enable him to negotiate with 
Morgan farther.*® 

With these assurances, Morgan decided to abandon the Illinois 
purchase. To the disappointment of some of its members,” the 

: New Jersey Land Society was dissolved, on the grounds that the 
conditions imposed by Congress were unacceptable ; and Morgan 
proceeded in his negotiations with Gardoqui.*’ He now submitted 
to Gardoqui a detailed plan for the settlement of the proposed | 
colony.’* It was to include a large area of Louisiana north and 
south of the mouth of the Ohio River, extending back from the 
Mississippi. Morgan proposed that he be given command of the 
colony, with power to appoint the necessary officials, including 
an Indian agent, a geographer, judges, and magistrates, and to 
raise two companies of militia to defend it. If possible, the new 


14 Morgan to Gardoqui, August 30, 1788, loc. cit. 

15 Gardoqui to Morgan, September 2, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 

16 Baron Poellnitz to Morgan, September 16, 1788, Franklin MSS. (in library of 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania). 

17 Morgan to Gardoqui, September 9, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 

18 September, 1788: A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894; cf. Charles Gayarre, History of 
Louisiana (New Orleans, 1885), III, 197. 
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inhabitants should be permitted to make their own laws, in a 
body of their representatives, such laws to be always subject to 
the veto of the representative of the king. Morgan should have 
power to make concessions of land in full title, and to establish 
a system of schools. In addition to its local self-government, the 
colony was to have complete freedom of religion. The city was to 
be established as a port of entry for the direct control of trade, 
and the immigrants were to be allowed to bring in their slaves, 
cattle, tools, and other belongings free of duty. In return for his 
services as colonizer and director, Colonel Morgan asked for the 
same rank in the Spanish service that he held in the American 
army, but without pay except in case of active duty. For each 
of his five children, his wife, and himself, he asked a grant of 
land, to be at least one thousand acres. He should be paid a sal- 
ary, and his children should be placed under the protection of the 
Spanish king: the two little girls were to be sent to some relig- 
ious school in New Orleans. The advantages to the king of such 
a colony, Morgan believed, would be tremendous; with such a 
port as his city would be, Spain would be able to control all the 
commerce of the lands lying west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
By the end of September, the negotiations between Morgan 
and Gardoqui had progressed so rapidly that Gardoqui author- 
ized the colonel to go to the West to find a location for the city 
and survey the land for the colony, advancing him money for his 
expenses out of the secret fund provided the minister by his 
government.’® Gardoqui considered Morgan’s plan excellent, and 
of the ‘‘greatest importance’’ for the purpose of Spain. It was 
the one proposal, out of many, which gave promise of genuine 
worth. ‘‘ Because his [Morgan’s] character of honor and ability 
is confirmed universally,’’ the minister recommended Morgan’s 
plan to his government, particularly since it proposed ‘‘to deny 
the navigation of that River [the Mississippi] to all who were 
not Vassals of his Majesty’’ which was the thing His Majesty 
most wanted, with regard to that river.” The minister therefore 
approved the proposed grant, conditioned only upon the final 
consent of the king, which he felt sure would be obtained.” 
19 Whitaker, op. cit., 72. 
*0Gardoqui to Floridablanea, October 24, 1788 and Gardoqui to Miré, October 


4, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 
*1 Gardoqui to Morgan, September 2, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 
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Colonel Morgan immediately prepared to set out, and issued 
broadsides advertising his project, inviting farmers and trades. 
men to join with him in his trip of exploration. To any who would 
go with him immediately, he promised free transportation and 
provisions on the trip down the Ohio, with the privilege of buy- 
ing three hundred and twenty acres of land at one-eighth of a 
dollar per acre ** in any part of the colony except that reserved 
for a town. They were promised free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and a market at New Orleans, free of all duties, for the 
produce of their lands. Provisions were made for supplying 
food; credit was promised to those who might need it, with pay- 
ments to be made in produce; farming equipment, furniture and 
other belongings would be transported to the new colony free of 
charge.** About seventy men, farmers, artisans, and tradesmen, 
and sons of Pennsylvania Germans, were selected by Morgan 
out of the many who applied for the privilege of accompanying 
him. These he gathered at Fort Pitt in December, whence they 
went down the river in four armed boats on January 3, 1789."* 

This expedition of Morgan’s was one of the spectacular events 
of the winter of 1788-89. Gardoqui was a little perturbed by the 
Colonel’s impetuous plunge into the business without waiting 
for the royal confirmation; but he justified it as a wise move to 
take advantage of the extremely demoralized state of affairs in 
the American Confederation. That the project was extremely 
important to Spain, the minister was convinced, and he repeat- 
edly recommended it to the approval of Floridablanca, and the 
king. The sensible people of the United States, he wrote, were 
beginning to fear Morgan’s colony; ‘‘and there have been many, 
who in confidence have told me that I have been able to take 
advantage of an opportunity to alienate one of the most import- 
ant and most loved men in the country. Therefore, I may without 
vanity feel that by the acquisition of this subject I have had the 
honor of presenting to His Majesty many thousands of vassals, 
who, I fervently hope, will serve as a barrier to defend the just 
rights which belong to him.’’ *° 

It was evident that in the United States a great deal of in- 


22 Compare the congressional price of two-thirds of a dollar. 

23 The handbill, October 30, 1788 (original in Happer Collection). 

24 Correspondence of Morgan, Hutchins, Gardoqui, passim., A. H .N., Est. 
25 Gardoqui to Floridablanca, December 24, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 
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terest was being taken in the scheme. Others were requesting to 
be allowed to join Morgan, and the politicians of the country were 
more or less frankly worried, because this ‘‘barrier’’ of which 
Gardoqui was so proud was closely associated with the threat 
of Kentucky to secede from the Confederation. The inhabitants 
of that region, irritated by the continued closure of their normal 
economic outlet and the failure of Congress to open it, were 
threatening to abandon altogether the eastern states and the 
spineless Confederation Congress, and set up a government for 
themselves. The situation of the region was impossible. If Ken- 
tucky were not granted the navigation of the Mississippi, either 
through the American government or by independent negotia- 
tions with Spain, the only remedy for the inhabitants lay in mov- 
ing over into Spanish Louisiana and becoming Spanish sub- 
jects.” 

Moreover, Colonel Morgan’s expedition took place at pre- 
cisely the moment when the old government of the Confederation 
had died and the new government of the Constitution was not 
yet born. The old Congress had failed; the new constitution, 
though ratified, was not yet in operation; and no man knew just 
how effective it would be. Many were discontented and afraid; 
and it was considered an ominous thing that so many of the lead- 
ers in American society were willing to renounce their allegiance 
to the United States, if necessary, in favor of the Spanish king, 
for the sake of being attached to a government which could guar- 
antee them economic security and political order.*” Morgan’s 
plan was considered far superior to that of Congress for the 
settlement of its western lands, and more attractive to eastern 
men who were willing to emigrate. It was therefore feared not 
only that Morgan would draw away from the United States some 
of its best manhood, but also that the privileges promised the 
settlers would give a great impulse to the secession movement, 
which, in turn, might result in the eventual break-up of the 
American union.”* 


26 Lardner Clark to Colonel Hawkins, member of Congress from North Carolina, 
May, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 120; M. Montflorence to Colonel Hawkins, May 11, 
1789, ibid. 

27 Samuel F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), chaps. IV, V, VII; 
Whitaker, op. cit., chap. V. 

*8 J. Dawson to Governor Beverly Randolph, January 29, 1789, William Palmer 
(ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers and other Manuscripts, January 1, 1785- 
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This, of course, was the extreme view. There were others who 
thought very differently. Madison, for example, while he recog. 
nized it as a part of the Spanish intrigue in the West, considered 
it ‘‘silly’’ comparing it with the settlement of the Gauls on the 
Roman side of the Danube.” Yet he was not entirely unconcerned 
by it, and intimated darkly to Washington that the new govern- 
ment should heed the condition of which it was a symptom, in the 
government’s policy with regard to the West and Spain.* Jef- 
ferson was frankly delighted, considering it suicidal on Spain’s 
part.** General Josiah Harmar, commanding at Fort Harmar, 
considered it a good riddance. ‘‘The people are all taken up with 
Colonel Morgan’s New Madrid,’’ he said. ‘‘They are in my 
opinion Mad-rid indeed.’’* 

In November, Colonel Morgan went to Fort Pitt, where he 
gathered about him the men who were to accompany him on his 
trip. As an important part of his mission was to sound out the 
attitude of the westerners toward Spain and to do what he 
could to convince them of the good will of the Spanish king, he 
took particular pains to observe the situation in the West as he 
found it. From Morganza, where he and his brother John owned 
a number of farms, he wrote Gardoqui his first report.** 

He found economic and social conditions particularly favor- 
able for attracting the western people to Spain. The marvellous 
growth of population that had taken place west of the moun- 
tains since the war had resulted in a vast production of agri- 
cultural commodities which could find no market, because the 
cost of transportation over the mountains to Philadelphia was 
prohibitive. The result was that the people had no money with 
which to pay taxes, and often had their goods or their cattle 


July 2, 1789 (Richmond, 1884), IV, 554-56; also James Madison to George Washing- 
ton, March 8, 1789, Gaillard Hunt (ed.), The Writings of James Madison (New York, 
1900-1904), V, 329; Montflorence to Hawkins, May 11, 1789, loc. cit.; T. Hutchins to 
Daniel Clarke, December 2, 1788, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 2370. Patrick Henry was one 
of those who at the time expressed a desire to emigrate. Whitaker, op. cit., 126. 

29 Madison to Jefferson, March 29, 1789, Hunt, op. cit., V, 337; Madison to Wash- 
ington, March 26, 1789, Madison MSS. (in Library of Congress). 

30 Madison to Washington, March 8, 1789, ibid. 

31 Bemis, op. cit., 182; Whitaker, op. cit., 103. 

82 Harmar to Arthur St. Clair, May 8, 1789, ‘‘ North West’’ Papers, 1775-89 (in 
Library of Congress). 

33 Morgan to Gardoqui, December 9, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 
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seized by the agents of the government. Transportation down 
the river being easy and cheap, the natural market for these 
woods was New Orleans, where Spanish merchants might supply 
all the West with manufactured goods, which, indeed, they could 
deliver fifty per cent more cheaply than the merchants of Phil- 
adelphia or Baltimore. But Spain must act now. Otherwise, the 
opportunity would soon pass. Unless Spain offered the people a 
market for their agricultural products and a supply of manu- 
factured articles, the inhabitants of the upper Ohio region would 
be compelled by their situation to become a manufacturing peo- 
ple. This would be relatively easy, moreover, for the country 
abounded in coal, building materials, and iron ore of an extra- 
ordinary quality. These facts made evident the ease with which 
the country was certain to make the transition from agriculture 
to manufacturing, a transition which would be greatly hastened 
by the failure of Spain to seize upon her opportunity. 

Because of the current dissatisfaction, Colonel Morgan found 
it easy to get all the immigrants he wanted, and more. He care- 
fully selected seventy men to accompany him — farmers, artifi- 
cers, and surveyors — and made ready to set out about the end 
of December.** He was delayed, however, by his discovery and 
exposure of the intrigue of Dr. John Connolly, a British spy who 
was suggesting to the people of the West that they seize New 
Orleans. The title of Spain to New Orleans was a false one, 
Connolly said, because that island should have been ceded to 
England at the end of the Seven Years’ War and to the United 
States at the end of the Revolution. Now, the United States could 
not claim it; but the people of the West would be justified, by 
every consideration of natural law, in seizing New Orleans as the 
port intended by nature for the outlet of their produce.” In 
doing this, the westerners could count upon the aid of Great 
Brtiain, in arms, ammunition, and money.” Morgan warned Gar- 
doqui of Connolly’s scheme, forwarding him a copy of Con- 
nolly’s proposals, at the same time advising the Spanish com- 
mandant at St. Louis and the governor at New Orleans of Con- 

34 Ibid. 

88 Ibid. Also Hutchins to Gardoqui, November 20, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894. 

*6 John Connolly to [?], n. d., A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894 (copy). 


** Morgan to Gardoqui, December 19, 1788, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894; Montflorence 
to Hawkins, May 11, 1789, loc. cit. 
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nolly’s doings. Connolly met with an accident and retired to 
Canada, but his propaganda was carried on by one McGinnis, of 
whom also, Morgan warned Governor Miréo. 

Morgan and his party set out from Fort Pitt on January 3, 
1789, and on his way down the Ohio he stopped occasionally, 
sounding the attitude of the people toward Spain. He was in- 
terested to find the inhabitants cool, both toward the scheme of 
General James Wilkinson for an alliance of Kentucky with 
Spain and toward the proposals of Connolly for the seizure of 
New Orleans with the aid of Great Britain. He was persuaded, 
however, that had it not been for the liberal Spanish policy in- 
augurated by Gardoqui, the Kentuckians would have favored the 
Connolly plan. He found a good deal of anti-Spanish prejudice, 
but the promise of perfect religious freedom and liberty of trade 
converted many, he believed, to an attitude favorable to the 
Spanish king.* . 

Arriving at the Mississippi on the fourteenth of February, 
Morgan found a party of Delaware Indians camped opposite 
the mouth of the Ohio, who agreed to go to the new hunting 
grounds he offered them. Then, leaving the main body of his 
followers at the Indian camp, the colonel turned north to visit 
the Spanish commandant at St. Louis.*® Finding the river frozen, 
he disembarked and tramped over-land to Kaskaskia, in the 
American Illinois, where he hired a horse and carriage to take 
him to St. Louis. There, Senor Perez, the commandant, met him 
with cordiality and politeness, furnishing him with horses, guides, 
and provisions for his exploring trip in the interior of the coun- 
try.*° After exploring the territory lying back from the river, he 
rejoined his party at the confluence of the Chepoussa, or St. 
John’s River, with the Mississippi. They had removed to this 
point, twelve leagues south of the mouth of the Ohio, during his 
absence at St. Louis. He now proceeded to the work of surveying 
his grant and laying out his city.** 

Morgan’s grant, provisionally made by Gardoqui, lay between 


88 Montflorence to Hawkins, May 11, 1789, loc. cit. Also Morgan to Gardoqui, 
August 20, 1789, ‘‘Missouri,’’? New Madrid MSS. (in Library of Congress). 

39 Ibid.; Morgan to Miré, April 14, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 2352. 

40 Ibid., Perez to Miré, March 27, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 15; Miré-Perez cor- 
respondence, A. G, I., Cuba, legs. 6, 15, and 2361. 

41 Morgan to Gardoqui, August 20, 1789, loc. cit. 
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Cape Cinque Hommes (now St. Come, in Perry County, Mis- 
souri) and the mouth of the St. Francis River in the present 
state of Arkansas. This huge tract of land, extending both north 
and south of the Ohio, reached back from the Mississippi two 
degrees of longitude, and contained some fifteen million acres.“ 
He proposed to build his city as near the mouth of the Ohio as 
would be convenient, and finally settled upon the spot where the 
Chepoussa joins the Mississippi, only a few miles north of the 
later famous line of ‘‘thirty-six thirty.’’** This, said Morgan, 
was the most important spot in his Catholic Majesty’s North 
American dominions, both for military and commercial reasons. 
A post there could command both the Ohio and the Mississippi 
Rivers; it stood within easy access of the highlands west of the 
river; it would be a splendid location for an entrepdt for the 
staples of the Kentucky and Ohio River regions; and it was 
thought sufficiently close to the Missouri River to control the fur 
trade of that area, lying, as it did, only one hundred and fifty 
miles from the Osage River by land, whereas the distance by 
water was five hundred. Such a market would render the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi unnecessary to the Americans, and put 
it in the power of his Majesty’s new subjects to control all the 
commerce of the American West, as well as furnish His Majesty 
great profits to be derived from the duties he would impose upon 
the American goods. It would be a mistake to open the river to 
the Americans, even on the condition of paying a large duty, as 
had actually been done since the fall of the previous year, for it 
was easy to see that, so long as they had an open river, the 
Americans would not emigrate to Spanish soil. Rather, it was 
advisable to close the river to them, and impose a smaller, say a 
five per cent duty, upon the goods to be brought to New Madrid.* 

Having selected the site for his city, Morgan opened his land 
office, and began his survey. He had the land divided into farms 
and began assigning them to the men who had come with him, 
three hundred and twenty acres to each man on condition that 
he build a house and settle there before the following May 


42 Mr. Moran’s Speech to the Indians, April 7, 1789, Reed Collection. 

43 Letter of Morgan’s emigrants to Turnbull and Company, April 14, 1789, 
A. G. L., Cuba, leg. 2361. 

** Morgan to Gardoqui, August 20, 1789, loc. cit.; Zadok Cramer, The Navigator 
(Pittsburgh, 1817), 262; Whitaker, op. cit., 102. 
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(1790), take an oath of allegiance to ‘‘His Most Catholic Majes- 
ty’’ and pay the sum of forty-eight Mexican dollars. A good 
many grants were made thus tentatively, but he would not de- 
mand, nor receive payments until he should receive final author- 
ization from the King of Spain.“ 

As for the city, Morgan determined to lay it out along the 
banks of the Chepoussa and Mississippi rivers, extending four 
miles southward along the latter. It was to be a city beautiful; 
all the streets were to be at right angles to each other, four 
rods wide, with a fifteen foot sidewalk on each side. The squares 
were to be all of the same dimensions, subdivided into twelve 
lots of one-half acre each. Certain blocks on King Street were 
to be ‘‘given to the citizens’’ for the purposes of market places; 
other lots were to be reserved for Roman Catholic churches and 
schools, others for the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and 
other denominations. Schoolmasters were to be employed by the 
town, and every encouragement was to be given to religion and 
education.*® The landings on the river were to be free for the use 
of all persons, under regulation by the police of the city. There 
was to be a parkway of trees and a highway four rods wide 
along the bank of the Mississippi forever, and no trees in any 
street might be injured or cut down save by direction of the 
magistrates. Likewise, in the center of the city, where there was 
a natural lake, there was to be a broad parked highway running 
around the lake, and farther away another twelve acre park, all 
to be maintained by the magistrates.‘ 

Of even greater interest in the planning of this utopia, how- 
ever, were Morgan’s extraordinary provisions for the conserva- 
tion of game. No white person who was a hunter by profession 
was to be allowed to live in the territory, nor would anyone else 
who made a practice of killing buffalo or deer unless he brought 
it into New Madrid to his family or the public market there. 
‘‘This regulation,’’ said Morgan, ‘‘is intended for the preserva- 
tion of those animals, and for the benefit of neighboring Indians, 


45 Morgan to Gardoqui, August 20, 1789, loc. cit.; applications for land, Reed 
Collection, also in A. G. I., Cuba, legs. 15 and 202; Land Office advertisement, Reed 
Collection. 

46 ‘General Directions,’’ ‘‘Missouri,’?’ New Madrid MSS.; emigrants to Turn- 
bull and Company, loc. cit.; Morgan’s handbill, Happer Collection. 

47 Ibid. Emigrants to Turnbull and Company, loc. cit. 
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whose dependence is on hunting particularly ; — this settlement 
being wholly agricultural and commercial, no encouragement 
shall be given to white men hunters.’’ “ 

New Madrid was a busy scene, in the spring of 1789. While the 
surveyors were out, the emigrants themselves were erecting 
store-houses for provisions, making gardens, and clearing a 
great one-hundred acre field, here they would plant corn, pota- 
toes, and other food-plants as provision against the needs of the 
following winter, as well as flax and hemp, cotton, and tobacco, 
for the founding of a trade down the river.” 

From all the foregoing, Colonel Morgan’s attitude toward the 
administration of his city is clearly to be seen. Similarly, he 
approached the problem of Indian relations in the same spirit 
that had earned for him among the savages of the Ohio the 
affectionate appellation of ‘‘Tamenend.’’ From Fort Pitt he had 
sent them a message inviting them to go over the great river with 
him, and he invited them to settle on the new hunting grounds 
he would show them in the lands of the king of Spain. The lands 
around New Madrid were not claimed by any Indian nation; 
they could therefore come where they could be sure of their lands 
and a trade with the settlers. At a conference with the Indians 
who went with him to New Madrid he promised them that no 
white man should kill game in his territory for furs, and that 
animals should be killed only for food, following the custom of 
the Indians themselves.” 

His enterprise thus happily in motion, Colonel Morgan was 
now ready to go farther; and the month of May found him in 
New Orleans, prepared to discuss his colony with Don Estevan 
Miré, governor and intendent of Louisiana. Then he would take 
ship for home, where he would report to Diego de Gardoqui the 
progress he had made and the information he had collected, and 
receive the royal authorization and instruction for his colony. 


48 ‘*General Direetions,’’ loc. cit. 

4° Ibid.; letter of the settlers to Doctor John Morgan, April 14, 1789, printed copy 
in A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 2361. 

50 Ibid.; Morgan to Kayashuta and the Indian nations, December 3, 1788, Happer 
Collection; Moran’s speech, Reed Collection; speech of George Morgan to the 
Indians, April, 1789, Wayne MSS. (in Library of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia) ; speech of George Morgan at St. Louis, March 23, 1789, Reed 
Collection; Morgan to Gardoqui, August 20, 1789, loc. cit. 
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He had planned only to select a site and lay out the city; but the 
numbers of people who followed him made it necessary to leaye 
definite arrangements for the distribution of land. He left Joseph 
Story in charge of the colony, with Benjamin Harrison to com. 
plete the surveys of a thousand farms. Many of the people who 
came to Morgan’s colony were from Kentucky; many were 
French settlers discontented with conditions in the Illinois. Not 
all of them went to New Madrid, however; a Baptist minister, 
for example, with his congregation, settled at a point four 
leagues from the Ohio under Colonel Morgan’s direction.” 

At New Orleans, Colonel Morgan met a check, in the person of 
Estevan Mir6, governor of Louisiana, who differed from the 
minister, Gardoqui, in his interpretation of their mutual govern- 
ment’s plans to open Louisiana to settlement. Miré represented 
a cautious, partial opening of the empire, in harmony with the 
real designs of Spain; Gardoqui had rashly committed himself 
to the extremely liberal processes embodied in Morgan’s plan. 
Gardoqui was following, all too easily, the suggestions of Mor- 
gan; Miro was largely influenced by another American, General 
James Wilkinson of Kentucky. 

Wilkinson had begun his negotiations with Governor Miré in 
the summer of 1787. He had come to New Orleans, he said, repre- 
senting the people of Kentucky, with the aim of finding out the 
disposition of the Spanish government toward them. He sub- 
mitted jointly to Miré, the governor, and Martin Navarro, the 
then intendent-general, a lengthy memorial summarizing the sit- 
uation in the West and suggesting the policy that Spain ought to 
pursue toward the discontented communities.** These communi- 
ties, he said, had grown enormously since the war, and the 
rate of immigration was increasing, due to the desire of the 
people of the east to escape the taxes imposed upon them to pay 
off the foreign debt. During the period of British occupation, 
after the French and Indian War, they had come to consider the 





51 Madison to Washington, March 8, 1789, loc cit.; Harmar to St. Clair, May 8, 
1789, loc. cit.; Gayarre, op. cit., III, 267; Miré to Valdez, June 12, 1789, A. G. L, 
Cuba, leg. 1425-A. 

52 Miré to Valdez, March 15, 1789, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis; compare Miré’s 
protest against Morgan’s colony with Wilkinson’s memorial of September 5, 1787, 
and Wilkinson’s letter to Miré, February 14, 1789, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis. 

53 Presented September 5, 1787, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis. 
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navigation of the Mississippi River as a right; they had thought 
the closing of the river after the war only temporary, and ex- 
pected its immediate reopening. But their hopes had been dashed 
py the failure of the Jay-Gardoqui negotiations, and they were 
now taking measures to insure their own happiness. Divided and 
distracted, the United States could not hope to force Spain to 
concede the navigation of the Mississippi. Therefore, the wes- 
tern people would be compelled to form their own independent 
federation, a step which Congress was powerless to prevent. 
The confederation once formed, its first business would be to 
secure the navigation of the Mississippi. For this they had two 
plans: first, they would attempt to secure the navigation of the 
river by amicable negotiation; but failing this method, they 
would soon open the river by force, with the aid of Great Britain. 

Spain, he said, thus found herself confronted by an irresistible 
necessity. God had made the western lands fertile for no other 
reason than for the good of man; to oppose the development of 
the West, therefore, would be to oppose both God and man. Suc- 
cessful resistance would be impossible, in any case, and any sort 
of resistance would be harmful to the interests of Spain. There- 
fore, it would be more politic to win the friendship of the West 
by a partial indulgence, gradually drawing it under Spanish 
control, than to drive it into the arms of Great Britain by an 
unmodified exclusion. Don Diego de Gardoqui should refuse to 
grant the navigation of the river, for to do so would be a sur- 
render of Spain’s most valuable negotiable asset in her dealings 
with the West. On the other hand, Spain should fortify Louis- 
iana, particularly L’Anse a la Graisse (the spot later selected by 
Morgan as the site of New Madrid), to prevent the Kentuckians 
from seizing the province by force. But she should invite them 
to come over into the Spanish territory to settle, where they 
would enjoy all the commercial privileges of Spanish citizens. 
They should be permitted the private exercise of their religion, 
but the churches should be Catholic, ministered by priests who 
understood English, preferably Irishmen. Thus Spain would 
build up the wealth and strength of Louisiana, without surrend- 
ering the navigation of the river. As for Kentucky, Wilkinson 
was commissioned to inquire if Spain was disposed to negotiate 
with the Kentuckians for the admission of that territory into the 
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Spanish dominions. If Spain were so inclined, he suggested that 
he be appointed agent to work among the Kentuckians for q 
favorable attitude toward Spain. For himself, he would like to 
have the privilege of bringing his produce down the river for 
sale at New Orleans; and the same privilege might very profita- 
bly be extended to other Kentucky ‘‘notables.’’ * 

Miré and Navarro were greatly impressed by the situation as 
presented by Wilkinson. The Americans in Kentucky did present 
a real menace, leaving Spain only two alternatives: either she 
must in time lose Louisiana, or she must embrace one of the two 
projects in Wilkinson’s memorial — that is to say, the acquisi- 
tion of Kentucky or the fortification and colonization of Louis- 
iana. The most advantageous, of course, would be the acquisition 
of Kentucky; but this would be difficult and hazardous. In the 
meantime, it would be prudent to carry out the plan of coloniza- 
tion and fortification suggested by Wilkinson, using him as 
agent for the business. The governor therefore asked authority 
to employ Wilkinson, granting him the privileges he had asked. 
This authority was granted in the order of the Junta de Estado 
of November 20, 1788. The order did not go as far as Wilkinson 
had suggested, however, in the matter of fomenting rebellion in 
Kentucky.” 

The similarity of this plan with Colonel George Morgan’s is 
clear. Both planned to conserve to Spain the closure of the river; 
both proposed to build up the strength of Louisiana by colonies 
of Americans. But the two projects differed widely, otherwise. 
Morgan demanded complete religious toleration for the Amer- 
ican settlers. Wilkinson would prohibit any church but the Cath- 
olic, expecting that, little by little, the settlers would be brought 
over to Catholicism. Morgan would win the friendship of the 
Kentuckians by the establishment of a port of entry of their 

5¢ Wilkinson’s memorial, September 5, 1787; Miré to [?%], September 25, 1787; 
Resumen del Extracto General sobre Poblacion en la Provincia de la Luisiana, Sep- 
tember 25, 1787, in A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis. 

55 The success of Wilkinson in drawing personal profit from the troubled situation 
in the American West is amazing. He not only got the privileges he asked, but 4 
pension as well. He formed a partnership with Miré which proved lucrative to both, 
but it is difficult to see the slightest profit to Spain resulting from her dealings with 
this great schemer. Time and again he ‘‘took the hair’’ of the Spanish administra- 


tion, always to his own profit. Serrano y Sanz, El Brigadier Jayme Wilkinson (Ma- 
drid, 1915). (The correspondence is in A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis.) 
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goods at New Madrid. Wilkinson would attempt to separate Ken- 
tucky from the United States and annex it to Spain. Wilkinson 
would play upon the interests of the Kentuckians by subversive 
propaganda, extending to some of them concessions in the Span- 
ish trade regulations; Morgan’s plan envisaged nothing more 
than attracting emigrants by offering them more political stabil- 
ity and safety and a greater economic opportunity than they had 
under the United States. Morgan’s plan was straightforward 
and clean-cut, proposing nothing offensive to the good relations 
between Spain and the United States. Wilkinson’s scheme, on 
the contrary, was mixed in motive and in execution, and was 
chiefly calculated to alienate part of the territory and popula- 
tion of the United States, a procedure which could not fail to 
disturb the relations between the two countries. 

Wilkinson recognized the difference, sensing likewise the 
threat at his own success inherent in Morgan’s plea; for if the 
Kentuckians could dispose of their products at New Madrid, as 
Morgan proposed, they would lose their chief motive for sepa- 
rating themselves from the United States. All his own labor 
would be lost, and the glory of solving the pressing problem to 
the satisfaction of everyone concerned would go to another man; 
to say nothing of Wilkinson’s personal profits.** The general 
sent his friend Major Isaac Dunn to New York to ‘‘separate 
Gardoqui from’’ Morgan’s ideas, but Gardoqui cautiously put 
him off. When, therefore, Wilkinson heard of Morgan’s expedi- 
tion and colony, he set himself deliberately to destroy it. He and 
his associates first wrote to Gardoqui asking a grant of land on 
the Mississippi above the Yazoo, with the same privileges which 
had been extended to Morgan, with the intention of drawing 
immigrants away from the New Madrid enterprise.’ Then he 
turned petulantly to Miré, complaining of Morgan and his plan, 
and of Gardoqui for accepting it.** 

The Spanish ministry had made a great mistake, Wilkinson 
thought, in charging Gardoqui with the Kentucky problem in- 
stead of placing it in the hands of Miré. For Gardoqui was mak- 


8® Miré to Valdez, March 15, 1789, loc. cit. 

*? Brown, Wilkinson, and Dunn to Gardoqui, January 15, 1789, A. H. N., Est., 
leg. 3894. 

*s Gardoqui to Floridablanea, March 4, 1789, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3893; Wilkinson 
to Miré, February 14, 1789, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis. 
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ing his contacts with men who lived in the eastern states, who 
who were little interested in the separation of Kentucky, where. 
as the contacts of Mir6 were with the Kentuckians themselves, 
whose most vital interest was the political and economic well. 
being of that region; which, to Wilkinson, meant a Spanish 
Kentucky. As for Morgan, Wilkinson said, ‘‘he is a man of edv- 
cation and understanding, but a deep speculator. He has been 
bankrupt twice, and finds himself at the present moment in 
extreme necessity. He was sent to New York by a company of 
New Jersey gentlemen to negotiate with Congress the purchase 
of a vast parcel of land. ... But while this business was pending 
he ... found it advantageous to change his negotiation from 
America to Spain. . .’? Morgan’s project could produce no good 
effect; on the contrary, the Americans who settled at New Ma- 
drid, by constant contact with their compatriots in Kentucky, 
would retain all their old prejudices and principles, continuing 
to be as truly American as when living on the Ohio. Besides, the 
detention of the products of Kentucky at the free port of New 
Madrid, so far from the market at New Orleans, would only 
cause dissatisfaction, embroil the two countries, and thus prob- 
ably destroy the great scheme the foundations of which Wilkin- 
son and Miro had so carefully laid. 

Miro was again impressed, and took fright at Morgan and his 
expedition. He reported to the secretary for the Indies, Don 
Antonio Valdez, that he considered the Morgan project extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the hoped-for annexation of Kentucky, and 
attacked Gardoqui’s policy as inimical to the king’s best inter- 
est.°° The danger both to Louisiana and to New Spain (Mexico), 
inherent in a self-governing colony enjoying complete religious 
freedom was, he thought, obvious, and needed no comment. Be- 
sides, he, Miré, could populate Louisiana by bringing in families 
of Americans through his own agents; why was it necessary to 
give away a vast part of the province to a man whose success 
was doubtful, and whose methods were dangerous, to say the 
least? 

The governor had planned to establish posts along the river, 
and particularly at ‘‘L’Anse a la Graisse,’’ where Morgan pro- 


59 Wilkinson to Miré, February 14, 1789, loc. cit. 
60 Miré to Valdez, March 15, 1789, loc. cit. 
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posed to build his city. At each of his proposed posts there would 
be a small detachment of soldiers, a church, and a priest. This 
was the only way, he thought, to conserve the tranquility of the 
province and attach the affections of the people to the Spanish 
government. In this way, too, the second generation, not having 
known any other government, loving the country of their birth, 
educated by the priests in the language of Spain, would become 
true Spaniards, embracing the religion of their king. In view of 
all these considerations, Miré proposed to say to the American 
that his colony was inadmissible under the conditions that Mor- 
gan proposed. However, if Colonel Morgan cared to bring in 
families of Americans under the conditions approved by the 
king, the governor would recommend him for compensation 
according to his merit.* Miré was in this state of mind when 
Morgan came to New Orleans in May, 1789. After talking with 
the colonel, however, and finding himself mistaken as to the 
powers actually granted by Gardoqui and as to the character of 
Morgan himself, the governor’s attitude was considerably soft- 
ened. Nevertheless, Mir6é proved to be the rock upon which 
Morgan’s plan was wrecked, although the city that Morgan had 
founded continued to grow. 

Morgan had already written Mir6é in April, telling him of his 
arrival at the Mississippi, of Gardoqui’s support and of his plans 
for the new colony. On his arrival in New Orleans, May 20, 1789, 
he immediately conferred with the governor, and was astonished 
to find him unalterably opposed to the admission of the Amer- 
ican colonists on the terms that Morgan had proposed.” Miré 
had heard from Wilkinson and others that Morgan had been au- 
thorized by Gardoqui to sell land. In this he was mistaken, for 
although Morgan had surveyed the land and allotted portions of 
it to his companions, he had received no money, and would not, 
until his authority should come from the king. Miré objected to 
selling the land at all, and proposed to grant it freely, in amounts 
varying according to the number of people in the families receiv- 
ing the grants. But he approved the allotments Morgan had 
already made. In the second place, Miré told Morgan that he 

61 Ibid. 

62 Morgan to Miré, April 14, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 2352; Morgan to Gardoqui, 
August 20, 1789, loc. cit. 
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could not approve the plan for complete religious freedom. The 
incoming settlers would be welcome, and would not be molested 
in their religion; but there could be no public worship other than 
the Roman Catholic. Parish churches would be erected, served by 
Irish priests or others speaking the English language. He would 
establish there a body of soldiers under a commanding officer to 
protect the colonists and maintain justice among them. Further. 
more, every immigrant must take the oath of allegiance to His 
Catholic Majesty and undertake to defend the country in case of 
invasion. The hand of Wilkinson is seen in all Miré’s objections, 
particularly in his statement that a colony erected according to 
the plan of Morgan would remain American, a republic within 
the dominions of the king.** 

Finally, the governor rebuked Morgan for his conduct in 
giving to prospective settlers an incorrect impression by telling 
them he had received a large grant of land from the king. In 
addition to this, Morgan had usurped the rights of the sovereign 
in laying out a city, giving it a name, and calling it ‘‘our city,”’ 
whereas Don Diego de Gardoqui had authorized him only to 
examine the country. However, he expressed himself as im- 
pressed by Colonel Morgan’s personal qualities, and, convinced 
that the colonel’s errors were but the manifestations of an ex- 
cess of zeal, he was willing to confirm Morgan’s grants to the 
settlers; furthermore, he would commission Morgan to bring in 
more settlers, if they were willing to remain under the conditions 
that he, Miré, proposed. At the same time he promised to recom- 
mend Colonel Morgan to the approval of his Majesty and make 
him a grant of one thousand acres, with an equal amount for 
each of his sons, if he would accept it.® 

Morgan, in his turn, apologized for his excess of zeal, and 
assured Miro of his desire to do nothing contrary to the laws of 
His Majesty. In using the term ‘‘our city,’’ and naming it ‘‘ New 
Madrid,’’ he had been innocent of offence and intended to show 
devotion, respect, and attachment to His Majesty. In moving into 
Spanish territory he felt he was placing himself under a govern- 
ment capable of assuring him justice; for the sake of gaining 


63 Miré to Morgan, May 23, 1789, Reed Collection (copies in A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 
202, and in A. H. N,, Est., leg. 3888 bis.). 
64 Tbid. 
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this comfortable certainty, he was willing to modify his plans to 
conform with the conditions imposed by the governor, and ex- 
pressed himself as willing to continue bringing families into 
Louisiana under Mir6’s direction.° The governor then gave 
Morgan two commissions, one empowering him to introduce 
settlers into Spanish territory, and the other appointing him a 
sort of vice-commandant of the settlement of ‘‘Anse a la 
Graisse,’? second to the military officer to be appointed com- 
mander of that post.** He also gave Morgan a'set of instructions 
to govern his work with prospective immigrants to New Madrid. 
Land grants were to be gratis; no person would be molested in 
his religion, but there could be no public worship except the 
Catholic; new settlers would have the same commercial privileges 
as the old inhabitants, with a free market at New Orleans, and 
all goods brought with them to New Madrid would be free of 
duty and could be sold. The new settlers must take the oath of 
allegiance to His Majesty, and engage to take up arms in de- 
fense of the province. They would be governed by the laws of the 
Spanish king, administered by good officers appointed by him.” 

Colonel Morgan stayed in New Orleans about a month, talking 
over the conditions of his colony with Miré. He was particularly 
interested in the possibility of growing hemp and cordage at 
New Madrid, and made inquiry of the prices the New Madrid 
settlers might expect at New Orleans. The king had made special 
provisions for the encouragement of these crops, for the sake 
of the royal navy, and Miré was able to assure Morgan of certain 
minimum prices which the colonel believed sufficient in general 
to induce the settlers to devote themselves to the production of 
these commodities — a matter which Morgan considered of great 
importance to the king.”* 

After his negotiations with Morgan, Miré summarized the 
situation in a report to Valdez. He found Morgan guilty of 
nothing worse than a zealous impatience to carry out his plans, 
but he was amazed that Gardoqui had promised Morgan so much. 
Such a community as Gardoqui had countenanced, would, if al- 


®5 Morgan to Miré, May 24, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 202. 

66 ‘*Missouri,’’ New Madrid MSS. 

*7 Instructions to Morgan (copy in Morgan’s hand), A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 202. 

*8’ Morgan to Miré, June 9 and June 24, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 202; id. to id., 
June 27, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 120. 
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lowed self-government, certainly attract many people; but these 
people would never develop the slightest affection for Spanish 
government and customs. At the first dispute they would declare 
themselves independent, and would then constitute the gravest 
sort of threat at the safety of New Spain. Worst of all, having 
the free exercise of their religion, they could never be brought to 
become Catholic, and His Most Catholic Majesty would be har. 
boring within his empire a flourishing nest of Protestants. Yet, 
despite these dangers to the political and religious safety of the 
empire, Gardoqui had led Morgan to believe his plan admissi- 
ble.*° 

As for Colonel Morgan, Miré found him a man of probity, of 
ability, and of great influence in his country. Convinced, there- 
fore, that the colonel would be a great asset to the Spanish 
policy in Louisiana, he had offered the American a grant of land, 
and had commissioned him to bring immigrants into Louisiana, 
which Morgan had accepted. ‘‘ From which,’’ said the governor, 
*‘T am confident Your Excellency will find I have changed a very 
bad business into a good one.’’*° As prudence dictated that the 
Americans at ‘‘L’Anse a la Graisse’’ should not be permitted to 
make a beginning at self-government, he had appointed Pedro 
Foucher commandant, with instructions to build a fort and gov- 
ern the settlers, but in the most liberal manner possible. He 
requested the king’s authority to name the new city ‘‘New 
Madrid,’’ since that would give considerable satisfaction to 
Morgan and his companions." Valdez conveyed to Miro the 
king’s approval of the governor’s negotiations with Morgan, 
and the royal approval of ‘‘New Madrid’’ as the name for the 
new settlement.” 

Morgan left New Orleans about the end of June, and arrived 
in Philadelphia on July 28.** Almost as soon as he arrived he 
issued an eight-page folder advertising his new colony. This 
folder consisted of a series of questions and answers relative to 
New Madrid, to which were appended two letters from colonists 


69 Miré to Valdez, June 12, 1789, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis. 
10 Ibid. 


71 Valdez to Miré, October 25, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 176-B; instructions to 
Foucher, September 12, 1789, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis. 

72 Morgan to Gardoqui, August 20, 1789, loc. cit. 

73 Morgan to Miré, July 28, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 2352. 
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already there. The queries had to do with the soil, climate, vege- 
tation, location, and government in the new colony, all of which 
were answered in the most glowing terms. At the end of the doce- 
ument was printed a letter from a group of the settlers to Dr. 
John Morgan, describing with enthusiasm the land and arrange- 
ments for the new colony and expressing their confidence that 
they had ‘‘at last found a country equal to our most sanguine 
wishes.’’"* On August 20, Morgan submitted to Gardoqui a 
report of his expedition, which had lasted almost a year. In this 
report he surveyed the whole situation in the American West, 
and discussed his own project in relation to it. He had sounded 
the people he had met on the way down the Ohio, and accurately 
reported the state of their feeling. He found that the men in the 
Kentucky settlements ‘‘had long viewed their situation in a 
proper light, and treated General Wilkinson’s scheme as highly 
impertinent, although they supposed it had answered his pur- 
poses from the contract and partnership he had entered into at 
New Orleans.’’ He attacked the partnership between Miré and 
Wilkinson as injurious to His Majesty’s service. Wilkinson’s 
inability to fulfill his contract, however, had defeated its ill 
effects.” 

Colonel Morgan had closely watched the effects of Dr. John 
Connolly’s propaganda among the Kentuckians. His scheme, too, 
in Morgan’s opinion, was failing from lack of interest. Yet Con- 
nolly had been encouraged to believe his plans for a Kentucky- 
British alliance might bear fruit if the separatist movement in 
Kentucky should succeed. Morgan was convinced that this pro- 
ject would have been satisfactory to the majority of the Kentuck- 
ians, had they not been informed, by the actions of Gardoqui, 
of the good will and intentions of the Spanish king and the 
advantages to be gained simply by crossing the river. On the 
other hand, Morgan was convinced that so long as the problem 
of the river remained unadjusted, there would be repeated at- 
tempts to open it by foree. Spain must in that case always look 
upon the Kentuckians as enemies. New Orleans, if attacked, 
could be taken in ten days. It was practical wisdom for the power 
controlling the entrance to the river to populate its banks from 


™* Morgan to Gardoqui, August 20, 1789, loc. cit. 
75 Ibid. 
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the Missouri River downward, so as to build up a living buffe 
against attack from that side. By adopting this policy, Spain hag 
laid the foundation for a great and lasting empire; only two 
things could now separate the empire from His Majesty’s gov. 
ernment: oppression of the people by the government, or ay 
unwise system of trade. The existing system, putting as it did, a 
premium upon smuggling, Morgan considered suicidal.” 
Morgan pointed out to Gardoqui the great wave of Americans 
that had swept into Kentucky in the twenty years that had 
elapsed since he last visited the Illinois Country, estimating the 
number at about one hundred fifty thousand souls. In that great 
westward movement lay at once Spain’s danger and her oppor. 
tunity. Miré, while possessing the ‘‘necessary ideas’’ as to this 
object, was following a course altogether harmful to the inter. 
ests of Spain. The partial adoption of Morgan’s plan would 
disturb the confidence of prospective immigrants, while the free 
gift of land would have a positively demoralizing effect, without 
making any appeal whatever to the type of immigrant they 
hoped to attract to the Spanish side. In the situation and quality 
’ of her land, coupled with the restless expansiveness of the 
Americans, Spain had a priceless opportunity to build for her- 
- self an empire of immense wealth. But at the same time there 
was grave import to her in the partial or unwise policies that 
might convert this opportunity into a threat.” 
Notwithstanding the modification of his plans by Miré, Mor- 
gan was willing to continue the work for the emigration of | 
Americans to Louisiana; it was only a short time after this | 
report that his ‘‘Queries and Answers’’ appeared as a part of | 
his propaganda for New Madrid. Suddenly, however, he lost 
interest in the venture; and it is impossible clearly to explain 
the reason. It may be that the death of his brother, Dr. John 
Morgan, which took place only a few days after the appearance 
of Morgan’s folder, was the chief cause. The doctor left to his 
brother the bulk of his estate, for the use of the colonel’s child- 
ren, and this property included a large amount of land in western 
Pennsylvania. It is possible, therefore, that the colonel, relieved 
of the necessity for improving his own fortune and immersed in 





76 Tbid. 
77 Ibid. 
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the administration of the doctor’s estate, desired to take posses- 
sion of this Pennsylvania land and found it to his advantage to 
give up the New Madrid venture.” On the other hand, during 
Morgan’s absence from the United States the new government 
under the Constitution had been established, and with it the 
federal Supreme Court. It is very probable that, with the pros- 
pect of an unbiased tribunal backed by the power of the new 
union, Colonel Morgan abandoned the New Madrid project in 
the hope that his suit for the Indiana Company against the state 
of Virginia might at last be successful. 

In any case, he did not go back to New Madrid. Mir6 had 
appointed as commandant a young French officer, Pedro Fouch- 
er, who, in Morgan’s opinion, was little suited for the job of 
civil government because he could speak no English.” Foucher 
took over the post in October, and governed it under instructions 
similar to those Mir6é had given George Morgan.* The new 
commandant, replying to a petition presented by John Ward, 
Benjamin Harrison, and others, conveyed to the settlers the 
news that they would not have to pay for their lands; and he 
continued to receive newcomers.” Practically all those who had 
come with Morgan, however, returned to their homes; in the 
summer after the colonel left, the river ‘‘overflowed amazingly,’’ 
and many left in disgust.*? The place proved unhealthful, and 
the fort had to be moved to higher ground.** Nevertheless, fam- 
ilies continued to come, especially Frenchmen from Vincennes 
and the Illinois; ** a number of Indians came, too, and asked for 
land, because of their troubles with the United States.” 


78 Entries in the Morgan family Bible, in possession of Mrs. H. D. Coffinbury, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

7° Morgan to Gardoqui, August 20, 1789, loc. cit.; Miré to Valdez, September 12, 
1789, A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis; appointment of Foucher, July 28, 1789, A. G. L., 
Cuba, leg. 2361. 

80 Foucher to Mir6, November 19, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 15; Foucher’s instrue- 
tions (copy) A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis. 

51 Petition of Juan Ward, et. al. (copy) enclosed with Miré to Valdez, April 15, 
1790, A. G. L., Cuba, leg. 16; correspondence of Foucher and Tomas Portell with 
Miré, 1790-92, A. G. I., Cuba, legs. 15, 16, 17. 

8? B. Hawkins to James Madison, August 27, 1789, Madison MSS. 

88 Portell to Miré, July 24, September 19, 1791, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 17. 

84 Foucher to Miré, December 11, 1789, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 15; id. to id., March 
15, 1791, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 17; Portell to Miré, November 29, 1791, A. G. I., Cuba, 
leg. 17. 

8° Portell to Miré, April 19, 1792, A. G. I., Cuba, leg. 17. 
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Whatever Morgan’s reasons for abandoning the New Madrid 
project, he remained at ‘‘Prospect,’’ and his chief efforts during 
the next two or three years were directed to the affairs of the 
Indiana Company. He still continued, however, to hope that his 
original plan for establishing a colony in Louisiana would be ap- 
proved by the king. He believed that Miré’s policy was the wrong 
one for the most effective handling of the Mississippi problem 
and the inevitable expansion of the American West. He remained 
on terms of cordial friendship with Gardoqui; but he thoroughly 
understood the clash of economic interests in the Mississippi 
Valley that would make inevitable the loss of Louisiana to Spain. 
By 1791 he saw that the United States was in a position to drive 
the Indians of the Northwest Territory across the Mississippi, 
where, he said, ‘‘we shall be obliged to follow them in a few years 
unless the Spanish Settlements there & the Government?’’ shall 
restrain them. This Spain would not be able to do, under the 
present plan. The only alternative then, would be the employment 
of force, and the ‘‘removing all foreign Obstructions from the 
Mississippi at a day not very distant.’’ 

‘*Our love of Liberty Civil and religious is our ruling Passion: 
Give us these & all Princes or Rulers & all Countries are alike to 
Us: but they must be given as our Right & not as an Indulgence 
which we may be deprived of at Pleasure by any man or Sett of 
Men whatever. If Spain does not adopt this Idea in regard to 
forming her Settlements on the Mississippi She will have no 
Settlements there six Months after the first Dispute between her 
and the U. 8.’’ The partial liberty given the settlements at the 
Natchez and elsewhere would not be sufficient, ‘‘whilst a liberal 
Conduct would secure the command of her Western Country for 
Ages. 99 86 


86 Morgan to Gardoqui, February 24, 1791, Happer Collection. 
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COLONEL HARVEY AND HIS FORTY THIEVES' 
By James C. Main 


Sometimes fate has played strange tricks on men, and on occa- 
sion the muse of history has indulged in vagaries that are quite 
as remarkable. Unfortunate indeed is the man who fails to find 
favor of either. The eclipse of James A. Harvey is an illustration 
of how small events may determine a man’s historical fame or 
oblivion. For a time Harvey was second only to James H. Lane 
as leader of the Free State military forces in Kansas and during 
one critical period even commanded them. He was also the leader 
of a colony which established a town and developed a pioneer 
community. Yet his name scarcely appears in the literature of 
territorial Kansas. 

A member of the Chicago Company organized by a committee 
of citizens of that city engaged in sending and assisting emigrants 
to Kansas, Harvey served first as commissary of the company, 
then at Iowa City, while on the journey, was elected captain.’ 
The company was given passage, arms, and supplies, and was 
promised support for one year if the disturbances continued. 
These emigrants were to have been sent out by way of the over- 

1 This paper was read at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, Lexington, Kentucky, April 30, 1931. 

2The Kansas Experiences of James A. Harvey. An autobiographical state- 
ment made for Thaddeus Hyatt during the winter of 1856-57; manuscript in the 
handwriting of S. P. Hand, who assisted Hyatt in his work in Kansas, made up of 
twenty-four and one-half closely written pages of legal size paper, covering approx- 
imately four months of Harvey’s activity during the late summer and fall of 1856, 
Thaddeus Hyatt MSS. (Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka). During the winter 
of 1856-57 Hyatt as chairman of the National Kansas Committee visited the territory 
for the purpose of investigating charges of corruption and mismanagement of the 
relief being sent to destitute Kansas settlers. In the course of his travels in the 
territory he and his agents took statements of settlers regarding their Kansas experi- 
ences. Fifty-two of these are among the Hyatt MSS. Among them are the stories of 
some members of the Chicago Company including Harvey. A few of the papers in 
the collection were printed in the Kansas State Historical Society Collections (Topeka, 
1875-), I-II, 203-34, but otherwise they have been ignored by historical investigations. 
Also the Hyatt MSS. contain a substantial amount of correspondence of members of 
the National Kansas Committee and persons associated with Kansas from 1856-61. 
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land route through Iowa, but on advice of the agent of the Chica. 
go committee who reported that wagons for transportation were 
not available because of the Mormon and other emigration, the 
committee sent them June 17, 1856, by rail to Alton, Illinois, and 
thence by steamboat Star of the West to Leavenworth, Kansas 
Territory. The expedition was stopped by the organized pro. 
slavery forces of western Missouri and returned to the vicinity 
of Alton.* 

Soon after the experience of the Chicago Company on the Mis. 
souri River a company of emigrants from Massachusetts under 
the leadership of Dr. Calvin Cutter received similar treatment. 
The Chicago Committee came to their assistance and sent them 
by the overland route through Iowa to Kansas. The Chicago 
Company and Cutter’s company joined other groups on the trail 
and entered Kansas as a part of an emigrant train which was 
known as Lane’s ‘‘Army of the North,’’ arriving at Topeka, 
August 13.4 The Chicago Company as it arrived in Kansas was 
made up exclusively of men. Many of the members, as recorded 
by Harvey, had money ranging from $10 to $50 and a few had as 
much as $300. Harvey himself had $892, according to his own 
testimony. In addition to the cash mentioned, Harvey claimed to 
be worth about $3,000, mostly in town-lots, household goods, ete. 
He was 29 years of age, and had a wife and a four year old little 
girl whom he left in Chicago.° 

Although the emigrant train with which Harvey had entered 
Kansas was known generally as Lane’s ‘‘Army of the North,” 


8 Peter Page of the Chicago Committee to Thaddeus Hyatt, July 6, 1856. Hyatt 
MSS. 

+Ibid. Page to Hyatt, also Dr. 8S. G. Howe and Thaddeus Hyatt to the Kansas 
Committee at Chicago (copy), July 27, 1856, Hyatt MSS. See also id. to id., August 
11, 1856, in New York Tribune, August 13, 1856, for a detailed description of com- 
position of emigrant train. 

5 The Kansas Experiences of James A. Harvey. No contemporary description of 
Harvey has been found, but an associate, writing in 1890, pictured him as follows: 
‘*He was a short, small man, quick in movement, with a dark complexion, large eagle 
eyes and a large Roman nose. His whole make-up denoted great energy and decision 
of character. He was ever on the alert in times of danger and formed and executed his 
plans with great rapidity. He never seemed at a loss as to what was to be done in 
times of emergency.’’ C. G. Allen, ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences,’’ in Meade Center, 
Kansas, Republican, January 22, 1890. Though Harvey appears to have been in the 
Mexican War and to have made a good record, no one seems to agree on his rank or 
the exact nature of his service. 
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in reality Lane had had little to do with it. The National Kansas 
Committee, which by this time was directing and assisting emi- 
gration from all parts of the North felt that Lane’s association 
with its emigrant companies was a misfortune and took steps to 
free itself from the stigma his military reputation attached to 
its activities. Lane was persuaded to promise to leave the train 
and return to the States.* He promised, but almost immediately 
broke his pledge to the extent that he left the emigrants and 
entered Kansas Territory ahead of the train.’ The associated 
emigrants completed their journey under other leadership. 
Lane’s remarkable talent for publicity, nevertheless, credited 
him with the ‘‘ Army of the North’’ and the military cast of some 
of the constituent companies is clear. The result was that the 
civil disorder which had prevailed throughout the summer of 
1856 was renewed with greater intensity and the proslavery 
forces in the territory and in western Missouri gathered to resist 
or to anticipate the Free State activities which were expected to 
follow the arrival of these reinforcements. 

Free State men captured on August 12 the proslavery town 
of Franklin located about three miles eastward from Lawrence. 
Lane joined the expedition on the road and possibly was present 
during the fight. On the same day Major D. S. Hoyt, a Free State 
man who had gone to negotiate with the proslavery men at Ft. 
Saunders, was murdered. The crime was charged to the men 
congregated at the house of Saunders, or as it was usually called, 
Ft. Saunders on Washington Creek southwest of Lawrence. The 
Free State men then gathered on Rock Creek, to the northwest 
of Ft. Saunders, for the purpose of avenging Hoyt’s murder. A 
messenger was sent to Topeka to enlist the assistance of newly 
arrived emigrants who had reached that point the same day, 
August 13. Captain Harvey, with his Chicago Company, re- 
sponded and were under way in half an hour, arriving at Rock 
Creek about 2 A.M. Plans for the attack were matured after 
daybreak by Captains Samuel Walker and Harvey. The former 
was already recognized as a military leader. The action was 
timed for midnight of the same day, but before the expedition 
started, Jim Lane, under disguise as Captain Cook, intervened 


6 Howe-Hyatt letters, see n. 4, cited above. 
7A. D. Searl to Thaddeus Hyatt, August 21, 1856, Hyatt MSS. 
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and stopped proceedings. The mutilated body of Hoyt was 
brought in during the day, August 14, and the men were per- 
mitted to view it. According to Harvey: 


[They] were so indignant at the outrage, that they begged to be led 
immediately to seek his revenge. But Lane refused to take any action 
until an account of the circumstances were sent to Gov. Shannon with 
a request that he send troops and disperse those assembled at the 
Fort. This occupied until 12 o’clock next day, the Gov. refusing to 
take any action in the matter. At this juncture Lane was obliged to 


act in the matter himself it being impossible longer to restrain the 
men. 


Lane did not take the precautions urged by Harvey to carry 
out a surprise attack, but led the force of about 500 men by a 
direct route in full view of the enemy. Harvey relates the issue 
of the conflict as follows: 


When we arrived on the ground the Fort was deserted, leaving in 
their haste about 40 guns three kegs of powder the horse of the mur- 
dered Hoyt a small quantity of provisions & much other plunder. 
After firing the Fort we returned to our encampment. After patching 
a hasty supper all but about 200 returned to their homes the rest 
taking up the line of march for Lecompton.*® 


At this time Lane achieved one of his mysterious disappear- 
ances. The expedition was left to itself, apparently, under the 
direction of several relatively independent captains. About one 
o’clock in the morning they met a band of proslavery men under 
Titus. In the skirmish that followed one of the Titus band was 
killed, another wounded, and two horses were captured. The 
Free State men then camped in the vicinity until morning when 


8 This account of the battle of Ft. Saunders is based on Harvey’s account, supple- 
mented by the contemporary statements of N. W. Spicer, a member of the Chicago 
Company, and John E. Stewart, a Methodist preacher who participated. Somewhat 
different accounts are those of Charles S. Gleed, ‘‘Samuel Walker,’’ in Kansas State 
Historical Society Collections, VI, 249-74, especially 269; John Speer, Life of General 
James H. Lane (Garden City, Kansas, 1896); and Charles Robinson, The Kansas 
Conflict (New York, 1892). These printed accounts are discussed by O. P. Kennedy, 
‘‘Capture of Fort Saunders, August 15, 1856,’’ in Kansas State Historical Society 
Collections, VII, 530-31. Some of the reminiscence accounts picture John Brown as 
one of the participating leaders, but none of the contemporary records mention him. 
Cf. Wendell H. Stephenson, The Political Career of Gereral James H. Lane, in Kan- 
sas State Historical Society Publications (Topeka, 1886-), III, 71-81. Stephenson 
did not use the Hyatt MSS. 
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they proceeded to Titus’ house, or Fort Titus near Lecompton, 
and captured it. Harvey laid claim to some tents pitched near 
the house charging that they were the ones which had been taken 
from him at Weston when the Chicago Company had been turned 
back on the Missouri River earlier in the summer. To Titus’ 
denial Harvey replied in characteristic fashion that it made ‘‘no 
difference as long as we thought so.”’ 

The attacking party in the meantime had heard the trumpet 
summoning the dragoons at their camp near Lecompton so they 
gave up the plan of attacking Lecompton and hastily seized 
what was movable, burned the Titus house, incidentally burning 
alive a man wounded the preceding night and confined to his bed 
on the upper floor, and returned to Lawrence about noon, August 
16. A partial list of the loot included four kegs of powder, about 
twenty guns and seven horses.® Although it was only three days 
since Harvey had arrived at Topeka it is evident that he was an 
apt pupil in aequiring the rudiments of the prevailing Kansas 
technic. 

The next few days were occupied by Harvey in establishing his 
company at Lawrence and transferring their equipment and sup- 
plies left at Topeka. Harvey contended that: 

It was the intention of the Company to locate claims immediately 

upon our arrival in the Territory. But we were requested when we 

reached Lawrence to remain in that town & assist in its protection. 

Also to be ready to assist at any other point where they might re- 

quire such assistance. ... We were promised by a worthy member 

of the Aid Society or one claiming this position [Col. S. W. Eld- 
ridge] ... that if we would remain . . . support would be furnished us. 

On Sunday, August 17, Governor Shannon visited Lawrence 
to patch up an agreement between the contending parties. In 
this he was successful and the document is usually referred to 
as the second treaty of Lawrence. Shannon announced that he 
would not remain long in the territory, but pledged that he would 
break up the plundering bands. Four days later his resignation 
was forestalled by receipt of notice of his removal. During the 
interregnum disorder was renewed on both sides. 


® The Harvey, Spicer, and Stewart statements agree fairly well on the main feat- 
ures of the episode. Samuel Walker’s story is quite different, as is also that of 
William Crutehfield, ‘‘ The Capture of Titus,’’ August 16, 1856, in Kansas State 
Historical Society Collections, VII, 532-34. Numerous reminiscent accounts might be 
cited, but they only add to the confusion. 
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The military command of the Free State forces had been ep. 
trusted to Lane, but he was absent from the territory at this 
critical moment and therefore a meeting was held about August 
20 at which Harvey was elected ‘‘commander-in-chief’’ until 
Lane should return. Harvey set his men to building earthworks 
at the ford of the Wakarusa, southeast of Lawrence, and at 
Blanton’s bridge south of the town. He also planned an expedi- 
tion to raid Leavenworth in order to break the blockade on the 
Missouri River and to secure supplies for the Free State people 
in the vicinity of Lawrence and Topeka. Lane returned, however, 
about the end of the month and before the earthworks at Blan- 
ton’s bridge were completed or the Leavenworth expedition 
undertaken. He stopped both projects.*° He then reorganized the 
military forces into four or five regiments and Harvey was 
assigned the position of Colonel of the First. 

On August 30, Harvey was sent to Topeka to convoy Moore’s 
Massachusetts party with arms and munitions to Lawrence. On 
the return trip he was met by a courier who reported that Lane 
had embarked upon an expedition to Bull Creek, where he ex- 
pected to meet Reid’s army of Missourians who had sacked 
Osawatomie on August 30. The enemy lay fifteen miles north and 
four miles west of that town and Harvey was commanded to 
march to Lane’s assistance. Harvey said: 


We had not got more than 4 miles on our way when we met a 
courier, to herald a bloodless victory that had been gained, which 
proved to be nothing more or less than a retreat of both armies. 
Lane, with his full force of 300 men had retreated ten miles to wait 
for reinforcements. . . . 


The position of the independent settler in Kansas Territory 
was not enviable. He might try to keep free from connections 
with either party, but it did not save him from the depredations 
of the organized partisans of both sides. Eventually he might 
find it necessary to join the party that represented the majority 
in his own community in order to enjoy even an approximate 
immunity. The records in the case of William Breyman are 

10 Stewart’s narrative tells of an expedition to Osawatomie sent by Harvey during 
the period of his command for the support of that place when it was threatened by 
Reid’s Missouri forces, and of its operations in the vicinity of Prairie City and Black 


Jack. Lane’s return and interference was the cause of the failure of this expedition 
also, according to Stewart. 
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rather full and serve as an example in which details of operations 
can be presented with some exactness.” 

He was born in Hanover and began a medical education before 
he decided to emigrate to America. He failed to secure a posi- 
tion in an apothecary’s shop because of language difficulties, 
spent some time in the saddler’s trade, tried steamboating, spent 
two years on a fur trapping expendition in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, followed the gold rush to California, and returned with a 
small sum of money. He bought an eighty-acre farm in Missouri 
in 1851, lived there for five years, then sold out for $500 and 
moved to Kansas with his wife and a family of six small children. 
Part of his cash resources he invested in young cattle before 
coming to Kansas and the remainder he saved to pay for his 
preémption claim when it should be available for purchase. He 
located eight miles southeast of Lawrence. In early August he 
and another man contracted to use their teams for freighting out 
of Westport to Lawrence and Lecompton. He returned safely but 
his companion was detained by the Missourians at Westport. On 
the road to his farm after delivering his freight at Lawrence, 
he was arrested and taken back to town, but later released. On 
his arrival at home he found that his house, which had been left 
in charge of his four older children, had been robbed of his re- 
maining $268 in gold, and of bed clothing and wearing apparel. 
This was done by proslavery men, but shortly afterwards a party 
of Free State men had appeared and robbed the children of their 
father’s shot, lead, and powder. The next day he started to 
Lawrence to make complaint, but was intercepted, arrested, and 
taken to Lawrence as prisoner charged with the murder of his 
companion of the freighting trip who had been detained at West- 
port by proslavery men. Lane sent to Franklin for witnesses 
who, it was said, refused to come. In the meantime, through the 
agency of Harvey, it was arranged that Breyman would be re- 
leased on condition that he bring his team of horses to Lawrence 
and serve with the Free State artillery. While in this service he 
was captured with the unlucky Hickory Point expedition and 
imprisoned several months. Upon his release he found that his 
Free State neighbors had killed or sold his best cattle and pock- 
eted the money. As a result of these misfortunes he and his 

11 The Kansas experience of William Breyman, Hyatt MSS. 
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family were without clothing for the winter, without food, and 
without money to buy either. 

Later in the winter Kansas committees distributed relief to 
the needy, but during the late summer and fall Lawrence lived 
to a large degree off the surrounding country. Harvey’s mep 
and other military companies were used by the town authorities 
to secure hay, wheat, corn, chickens, beef, and other farm prod- 
ucts. There is a peculiar appropriateness in a comment of Wil. 
liam A. Phillips some years later that ‘‘Lawrence, the historic 
city, was famous for breaking, not making, organic law.’’ * The 
routine of such foraging duties for Harvey’s men was inter. 
rupted, however, during the first week of September by far more 
exciting events. 

Lane planned an attack on Lecompton. Harvey with his com- 
mand was ordered September 4 to cross the Kansas River at 
Lawrence and march up the north side where they would hide 
near the ford of the river and opposite the town. In this position 
they could cut off the retreat of the proslavery forces when they 
should be attacked by Lane who was to advance on the south 
side of the river. Harvey’s men lay in position all night in the 
rain and the early part of the next day, but no attack occurred. 
They returned to Lawrence for food but were met near the ferry 
with the news that Lane had arrived at Lecompton. They were 
ordered to return. ‘‘But,’’ as Harvey complained, ‘‘this like all 
of Lane’s battles never came off.’’ 

At last Lane agreed to Harvey’s favorite plan of an attack 
on Leavenworth. Lane was to lead the main expedition, and give 
support to Harvey who was to protect the Free State men along 
the eastern border. Harvey was ordered to proceed with 75 men 
to Little Stranger Creek in the vicinity of Easton, a proslavery 
town fourteen miles from Leavenworth. His band dwindled, 
however, to about fifty men because some of the local men did 
not wish to operate in their home communities. With these he 
carried out his part in the joint plans. First, he raided Easton. 
Concerning this he said: 


Our reasons for entering Easton was because it was reported that a 


12 William A. Phillips, ‘‘ The Wyandotte Constitution,’’ in Kansas Magazine (To- 
peka, 1872-73), I (1872), 1-5 and Kansas Monthly (Lawrence, 1878-81), IV 
(1881), 1-3. 
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proslavery force was quartered here, and also to procure horses, both 
those that had been pressed from Free State men in the neighborhood 
& for the purpose of mounting my men. We found that the two 
notorious leaders Miller and Dunn had left the day before with 140 
men... . Nearly all of the horses had been taken out of town by Dunn 
& Miller. We were not able to get but about a dozen, & as we started 
with an insufficiency of provisions we took 34 sacks of flower, 1 bar- 
rel of meal & 50 lbs of sugar. We also took a keg of led, 1 keg of 
powder & about 30 stand of arms. ... As many of the men were 
destitute of clothing we took 7 prs. boots, 6 prs. shoes, 5 coats, 5 
flannel shirts & about 2 doz. prs. socks. We disturbed no man’s prop- 
erty except what has been mentioned & insulted no one. So strangely 
contrasted our conduct with the Pro Slavery party’s under similar 
circumstances that before we left town they brought out cigars & 
treated the whole Company complimenting & thanking us for our 
generosity. 


After leaving Easton, Harvey continued: 


We marched 4 miles where we stopped for dinner. Here 9 Pro 
Slavery men who were in search of a large party of their comrades & 
thinking this to be Millers or Dun’s [came] unceremoniously into 
Camp. ... They were disarmed and dismounted & their horses and 
arms appropriated to my Company. ... We encamped for the night 
about 9 miles from Easton. 


He reported further that the next day: 


i sent a detachment of 40 men under Adjutant Spicer in the P. M. 
to reconoiter for the enemy also to go to a Pro Slavery town called 
Alexandria and take horses & such other things as might be of use 
to us in the war. .. . The Town was owned chiefly by Major & Russel 
of Leavenworth whom I owed a spite for making abstractions from 
baggage beloinging to the Chicago Co. when it was left in their posses- 
sion while we laid over at Weston waiting for the return of the ‘‘Star 
of the West.’ 9 horses a drum, several muskets & considerable amt of 
Dry Goods were taken, also 1 barrel of crackers, 1 do. of Molasses some 
sugar & coffee. They also destroyed three barrels of whiskey. 


The next party Harvey met was one travelling westward on 
the Leavenworth-Lecompton road. He reported: ‘‘I sent out a 
Company to intercept him & his escort not knowing who it was. 
But when it was discovered who it contained it was allowed to 
pass.’’ To Harvey’s embarrassment the personage who thus es- 
caped his acquisitive proclivities was no less than the new gov- 
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ernor of Kansas Territory, John W. Geary, arriving to assume 
the duties of his office. He had spent the previous day, September 
9, at Leavenworth and was on his way to Lecompton ,the Capitol, 
where he issued a proclamation September 11 disbanding all 
militia organizations, and warning all bodies of armed men to 
disperse or quit the territory. Harvey related further: ‘‘The 
Governor also being equally interested also sent an officer of his 
escort to inquire who my party was, & the fellow to whom this 
inquiry was directed wishing to be shrewd in his reply, answered 
that it was a lot of Free State Settlers who had been driven from 
their claims & had to live around in the woods to prevent being 
killed.’’ ** 

Later in the afternoon Harvey marched westward and pitched 
camp. Here a man named Newell from Slough Creek (near the 
present site of Oskaloosa) about ten miles from the camp re- 
ported a company of Georgians and Carolinians camped on the 
Lecompton-Atchison road. Harvey put his company in motion, 
arrived at the proslavery camp after midnight, attacked, and 
captured it. Regarding the proceeds of this operation Harvey 
reported that ‘‘about 20 of these fellows were mounted whose 
horses we took... . All of them had guns & many of them Revol- 
vers. They had several ox teams to draw their luggage which we 
let them keep. ... Five of them were wounded one mortally.’’ At 
daylight the prisoners were released and Harvey’s men pro- 
ceeded to Big Springs for the night, making ‘‘our grand entry 
into Lawrence at 12 o’clock (noon) all of my men mounted & 
some extra horses & mules which were led. On this expedition we 
took over a hundred guns .. . we also took a red flag from the 
Carolinians which was afterward exhibited in Chicago. ... 


In this campaign the outlines of which I have already given, one can 
see like all of Lanes plans was never executed. He neither attacked 
Leavenworth, nor sent me the aid which he promised. . . . The plan 
laid out if it had been acted upon properly might have been carried 
out and the afterclap which came upon [the Free State settlers] 
would have been prevented. Lawrence would not have been jeapord- 
18 Cf. John H. Gihon, Geary and Kansas (Philadelphia, 1857), chap. XIX, espe- 

cially 117-19. Gihon was private secretary to Governor Geary and attributed the raid 


to proslavery men. This account is typical of the doubtful reliability of much of what 
was printed about the Kansas question. 
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ized the second time, & we might have effected completely what they 
failed through the arrival of the Gov to accomplish. 


The reaction of the city of Lawrence to Harvey’s prowess con- 
stitutes the next episode in the narrative. It is quoted in part as 


follows: 








I supposed upon my return that’ both myself & men had done our 
duty well, but we had scarcely entered Lawrence before we heard 
curses heaped upon Harvey & his 40 thieves. I couldnt conceive at 
first what it all meant. Indeed there was no cause assigned for the 
blame at first, & I remained in utter ignorance until the following 
day, when a meeting of the dignitaries of the City convened for the 
purpose of disposing of the horses which we had taken. I had the 
privilege of attending but did not think proper until I learned that 
the man who was chiefly interested in the purpose of the meeting was 
slandering & abusing me. This person was no more or less than that 
Celebrated character Dr. Cutter. I was in my tent when Adjutant 
Spicer communicated to me the fact. I then coneluded to go in & 
hear the discussion. When I entered the meeting this fellow was 
eloquently holding forth. Harvey the notorious horsethief and assasin 
was his theme. I remained behind the screen that I might not throw 
a damper upon his eloquence. He seemed to be laboring hard to 
carry a resolution which he had offered, the import of which was to 
have the horses equally divided among the citizens. Every member 
present opposed the resolution. Some ridiculed both the idea, its 
author, & the meeting adjourned after complimenting me and my 
men. After this failure, he attempted to incite his Company & others 
to go & take the horses from us by force. But this proposition was 
rejected with contempt. I wish it was universally known, how this 
man attempted from the time he first saw me in lowa City up to the 
time of his leaving the Territory tried every scheme & machination 
to ruin me. I leave it to the impartial to judge which of us has 
acquited himself the most horably. I must not omit to mention what 
disposition I made of the plunder which I took upon this expedition. 
The callicoes mostly were divided as was also most of the drygoods 
among the destitute on the Little Stranger. The boots, socks, shirts 
ete. were given to those men in my Company who were needy. The 
guns were put into the Quarter Masters Department. The provisions 
were thrown into the Common Stock. I justify myself in taking this 
plunder on account of the blockading of the leading roads to Leaven- 
worth & other points on the Missouri River. 
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Harvey’s record of his plundering has the merit of a frank- 
ness which was quite foreign to the usual contemporary or his- 
torical accounts of operations in the Kansas Civil War. There 
is reason to believe, however, that his list of depredations was 
not complete. This conclusion is based on the records of claims 
for damages. One of the primary curses of Kansas politics has 
been the persistent demands that the United States government 
pay for damages resulting from the troubles of the territorial 
period. It is notorious, of course, that claims for damages against 
the government cannot always be accepted at their face value. 
The evidence obtained from this source regarding Harvey’s 
operations, therefore, must be evaluated accordingly and should 
be given only such credence as the circumstances may seem to 
warrant. By an act of the territorial legislature of February 23, 
1857 a commission was authorized to audit claims for damages. 
Again by an act of February 7, 1859 another commission was 
created for a similar purpose. Under the authority of the first 
audit claims for damages attributed to Harvey’s activities on the 
Easton expedition, the Hickory Point expedition to be related 
later and in the vicinity of Lawrence amounted to $9,506.92, and 
of these $8,802.92 were certified. Under the second audit in 1859 
the total claims presented amounted to $13,041.12 of which the 
commissioners certified $6,889.95. Some of the claims of the first 
audit were not presented at all in the second. They amounted to 
$995.25. These would increase the total claims based on the second 
audit to $14,040.37 and those certified to $7,889.20. Or taking 
the first audit as the basis, the new claims presented in 1859 
amounted to $3,803 claimed and $2,253 certified, making a total of 
$13,309.92 claimed and $11,055.92 certified. It is clear also that 
neither commission had before it a complete list of claims. For 
instance, none were presented from Alexandria, only two can 
be identified as caused by Harvey from the vicinity of Lawrence 
although it is certain that more suffered from the foraging ex- 
peditions, William Breyman did not present this claim and the 
twenty men robbed on Slough Creek did not present claims. 

As nearly as the chronolgy can be established Harvey returned 
to Lawrence on September 12 and the meeting for the distribu- 


14 Both of these audits were authorized by the Kansas territorial legislature and 
later attempts were made to secure payment from the national government. The 
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tion of the spoils occurred on September 13. The dates are im- 
portant here because territorial affairs had become so compli- 
eated that it is necessary to follow three lines of development 
which transpired almost simultaneously: first, Lane’s Jefferson 
County raid and his escape into Iowa; second, Harvey’s expedi- 
tion to Hickory Point to assist Lane; third, Governor Geary’s 
rescue of Lawrence and his dispersal of the Missouri armies that 
had gathered for the punishment of that city. 

Lane had failed Harvey in the Leavenworth and Little 
Stranger expedition and supposedly was on his way north from 
Topeka to escort into the territory a party of emigrants under 
Redpath. A proslavery marauding band had attacked and burned 
part of Grasshopper Falls (Valley Falls), however, and he 
turned aside to harry the proslavery men of that region. At 
Osawkie he looted and burned one or more stores and then made 
an unsuccessful attack on Hickory Point.** This occurred on 
September 13 the very day ‘‘of the meeting of the dignitaries 
of the City of Lawrence’’ to divide Harvey’s loot. On the same 
evening Lane sent a messenger to Lawrence to bring up reinforce- 
ments. Lane and his band then disappeared. His messenger, 
however, arrived in Lawrence about 10 P.M., after which an ex- 
pedition of nearly a hundred men was organized under Harvey’s 
command. They started at 2 A.M. on Sunday, September 14, 
arrived at about ten o’clock in the forenoon, attacked and cap- 
tured the place about five o’clock in the afternoon. One pro- 
slavery man was killed. Both parties refreshed themselves on 
good proslavery whiskey and then Harvey started his expedition 
back towards Lawrence. They travelled a few miles and camped 
for the night near Newell’s Mill (present site of Oskaloosa). Dr. 
Cutter, who had accompanied the expedition as surgeon, and 
a few others insisted on returning to Lawrence that night with 
the wounded. Harvey declared that he opposed this step as he 
intended to return by an indirect route through Topeka in order 
to avoid a possible collision with the federal troops. 


reports appear therefore as public documents. Report of Hiram J. Strickler, act of 
February 23, 1857, House Misc. Documents, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 43. Report of Ed- 


ward Hoogland . . ., act of February 7, 1859, House Reports, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., ITI, 
no. 104, 
15 George A. Root (ed.), ‘‘The First Day’s Battle at Hickory Point,’’ in Kansas 


Historical Quarterly (Topeka, 1931-), I, 28-49. 
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The termination of this expedition was unexpected. The Lane 
raids of the preceeding day were the culmination of disorders 
in the vicinity and Captain Wood with United States dragoons 
was sent from Lecompton in pursuit. Wood did not find Lane, 
but intercepted Cutter about midnight when the latter had pro- 
ceeded approximately two miles. He quickly located the main 
camp of Harvey’s men and arrested altogether 101, of whom 89 
later were indicted for murder. Harvey was not at the camp 
when the capture was made but, when he discovered the turn 
events had taken, rode into the woods and with nine others re- 
turned to Lawrence in the evening of the following day.” 

The destruction of Osawatomie by Reid, August 30, was fol- 
lowed by the convergence of the followers of this and other pro- 
slavery leaders upon Lawrence, September 13-15. The imminence 
of the attack was reported by Theodore Adams, the governor’s 
special agent, and resulted in the sending of United States 
troops under Colonel Cooke, September 13, accompanied by 
Governor Geary. They arrived in Lawrence about sunrise, Geary 
made a speech to the citizens, and in the afternoon returned to 
Lecompton. This was on the same day as the meeting of the 
dignitaries of Lawrence assembled for the purpose of distribut- 
ing the acquisitions of Harvey and his forty thieves. The crisis 

16 Harvey’s account has been followed primarily. The controversy growing out of 
the capture of the Hickory Point expedition called forth two contemporary accourts 
which dealt, for the most part, with the management of the expedition after the 
battle. The first was signed ‘‘Chicago’’ and follows so closely Harvey’s manuscript 
account that one is led to suspect that he was the author. The style does not seem to 
be Harvey’s, however, which suggests the possibility that it was a joint effort. Law- 
rence Herald of Freedom, November 22, 1856. The second account, signed by Dr. 
Calvin Cutter, was written to clear Lane and Cutter of the blame placed upon them 
by Chicago’s story, and appeared in ibid., December 27, 1856. Except for the econ- 
troversial phase of the .responsibility for the capture by the federal troops being 


made possible, because of misconduct of Lane, Cutter, and Harvey, the printed stories 
do not differ materially from Harvey’s. 

The record of the preliminary examination of the Hickory Point prisoners was 
forwarded to Secretary of State W. L. Marcy by Governor Geary under date of 
October 1, 1856. This appears in Senate Executive Documents, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., V1, 
no. 17, and has been reprinted in Kansas State Historical Society Collections, IV, 
573-83. A list of the prisoners as of November 12, 1856, was prepared for the 
governor by Edward Hoogland, and is now to be found in the manuscript collections 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. There were a number of arrests subsequent to 
the first capture, especially of the Topeka expedition that had participated in the 
first day’s battle, so that the total on the November 12 list was 128. During the last 
week of November, 36 of the 48 held at the Tecumseh jail for trial escaped. 
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in the affairs of Lawrence came during the next two days. While 
Gaptain Wood was in pursuit of the Lane and Harvey bands 
operating northward from Topeka and Lawrence, the governor 
and Colonel Cooke were making a second forced march to Law- 
rence for its protection and early on the morning of September 15 
and only a few hours after Captain Wood had rounded up Har- 
vey’s band, the governor was in conference with the leaders of 
the Missouri army reputedly 2700 strong just outside Lawrence 
and succeeded in disbanding it without bloodshed. It was only 
the vigorous action on the part of the governor that saved the 
Free State stronghold from destruction. 

In the meantime what had become of Lane who had disap- 
peared from Hickory Point on the evening of September 13? 
The Lane defenders insisted that he did not desert Harvey, that 
he had just learned of the governor’s proclamation of Septem- 
ber 11, and that he tried to communicate with Harvey but failed 
because he marched by a different route from the one Lane had 
designated. At any rate Lane went to Iowa. As was the case with 
so many of Lane’s actions the circumstances may leave his course 
open to more than one interpretation. Among the damage claims 
before the auditing commissions of 1857 and 1859 is that of 
one 8. R. Shepherd who lived near Topeka. He charged that 
Lane’s company stole a horse from him and took it to Nebraska. 
His witnesses proved the claim sufficiently for the commissions 
to award $160 and $140 respectively under the two audits. An 
incoming immigrant, Edward Booth, recorded December 14, 1856 
his meeting with Lane three months earlier: 


At Nebraska City (15 Sept) I should have mentioned, we met Lane 
with some 40 others all handsomely mounted with new saddles 
mostly. Lane said they were going into Iowa to rest as all his men 
were fagged out: they had fought the battles of Kansas: now they 
would go and trade off their horses, and the men would be around 
Iowa at work until they were wanted again: the fun was now all 
over as the Governor had issued his proclamation, and now there 
would be no more fighting. . . . ** 


The problem of horsestealing is one of more than passing im- 
portance in this stage of the story of Kansas and its leaders, 
although it has been customary to ignore it. R. J. Hinton wrote 

‘7 The Kansas Experience of Edward Booth, in Hyatt MSS. 
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to the National Kansas Committee during the winter of 1856. 
1857 that ‘‘during the last war a great deal of damage has been 
done by the system of pressing horses, etc. After it was over, 
men left, fearful of not being able to retain their property go 
acquired. They took with them their rifles, which are a great loss 
to Kansas.’’** It is evident that Hinton was not worrying over 
the horses. His concern was the saving of the rifles which had 
been donated or which had been purchased with committee 
money. 

Possibly it is one of the kind of cases Hinton referred to that 
gave rise to another claim presented to the auditing commission 
of 1859 asking for $150 for a horse which the petitioner claimed 
was stolen. One of the witnesses testified that in November, 1856 
he had assisted a man named Keller at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa in 
trying to sell a half dozen or more horses, one of which he be- 
lieved to be the horse described by the claimant, John Spicer. 
The commission awarded this claim. Keller was identified by the 
same witness as one of Harvey’s men. The evidence is conclusive 
that Iowa was the outlet for horses stolen in Kansas by such 
companies as Lane’s, Harvey’s, and John Brown’s. The evidence 
is not sufficient, however, to determine as yet how extensively 
such activities were carried on. 

The horsestealing question was of sufficient importance during 
the succeeding months to play a part in political manoeuvering 
of the following summer when the issue was joined between the 
advocates of the Fabian policy and the radicals and abolitionists 
of the direct action type. The Herald of Freedom was advocating 
the former course and urging political codperation with the ter- 
ritorial government and in connection with its attacks on the 
radicals printed the following editorial in its issue of June 20, 
1857 under the caption ‘‘Be on the Lookout.’’ 


Reader, would you know who were concerned in stealing and run- 
ning off horses to Iowa last summer and autumn; and who opposed 
the pacific efforts of Gov. Geary to restore tranquility to this dis- 
tracted territory? Would you know who it is that is desirous for 
another collision; and who, as soon as the strife should open would 
be seen on some honest man’s horse making all possible speed to 
Iowa again that he might sell the horse, and return for another. Go 


18 Hyatt MSS. 
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into the street at any time of day in Lawrence, and you will find him 
denouncing the Herald of Freedom, threatening to read the editor 


out of the Free State party, and branding him with being a renegade 
to the cause of freedom. 

For the last week we have been writing down the names of a num- 
ber of young men of the character given above. Persons visiting 
Lawrence will have no occasion to see a list of those names; but if 
the same policy is pursued in the future that has been in the past, 
our forty-two thousand readers in the East shall have the pleasure 
of seeing those names, to the end that they can see whether they 
recognize any old acquaintances. The persons to whom we allude 
will be particularly bitter during the next few weeks, mark that, and 
among that number is one reporter for the Eastern press, whose pen 


has been dipped in gall for several months whenever he alluded to 
our paper. 


The historian would be delighted to find the list G. W. Brown 
compiled. Contemporaries were expected obviously to know 
against whom the editorial was directed. The course of events 
indicates, however, that Lane was one of them. Harvey could not 
have been included because he was not absent from Lawrence 
long enough during the war to have made a trip to Iowa and 
furthermore at the particular time in question, June, 1857, his 
absence from the vicinity of Lawrence for nearly seven months 
may be accounted for by his being engaged in town building, not 
polities. 

Some idea of the supposed cash resources of Harvey’s men 
has been given, as well as the statement that at Lawrence the 
company had been promised support at the time they determined 
to cast their lot with that town. Support, however, was not forth- 
coming. Harvey and those of his men who remained in the ter- 
ritory do not seem to have profited by the disposal of horses and 
other loot they had stolen. There can be little question that some- 
one else got away with the horses brought in by Harvey’s band. 
In explaining their need Harvey said that: 


After we arrived in the Territory finding the citizens mostly desti- 
tute we gave freely of all we had until it was consumed, & afterwards 
we were obliged to shift for ourselves some of the time having scarce- 
ly enough to sustain life. In this last remark I have more particular 
reference to the time between the 1st of September up to the time in 


which some of the men were taken prisoners & others joined the 
militia. 
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The reference to the prisoners recalls Harvey’s ill-fated Hick. 
ory Point expedition. During the trials in the early winter 
many of those captured had escaped, but several of the prisoners 
eventually were convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to 
a term at hard labor. It has not been possible to identify any of 
the convicts as members of the Chicago Company. The matter 
of the militia, however, concerned that organization more in- 
timately. 

Governor Geary’s proclamation of September 11 had dis- 
banded the existing territorial militia immediately after his 
entrance upon his duties, but a proclamation of the same date 
directed all male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45 to enroll 
in the territorial militia, subject to call for active duty when 
needed. Soon after the registration several companies were re- 
quisitioned. This was fortunate for many of the destitute of 
the territory and among the enlistments in the Lawrence com- 
pany were such citizens as the members of the Chicago Com- 
pany; that is, such of them as were still in the territory and out 
of prison. 

It would seem that in view of these events Harvey’s legal 
status in the territory should have been somewhat precarious. It 
is not safe to assume anything, however, in history. Harvey 
reported: 


After returning from ‘‘ Hickory Point’’ I was advised to leave the 
Territory. But as I had watched the effect produced by other Leaders 
of the war leaving for trivial reasons I made up my mind to stay let 
the consequences be what they might & take care of my men & assist 
in the war till it was ended. I reasoned, that as I had done nothing 
for which I was ashamed & for which I was guilty as a criminal | 
would not condemn myself by trying to escape without being accused. 
I came to Kansas to procure me a farm & to assist in the troubles 
prevailing at the time I entered into the project, & I am still resolved 
not to leave the Territory until I assist in accomplishing my mission. 


In some respects Harvey had not misjudged the situation. He 
was not arrested and tried for murder, or manslaughter, or 
horsestealing. He was commissioned first lieutenant of the Law- 
rence militia company in the service of the federal government. 
Captain Samuel Walker was in command of the company, but 
from the testimony of one of the members of the company it 
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appears that he seldom visited it, and the responsibility of the 
command rested upon the first lieutenant.” This source of sup- 
port for Harvey and his men was of short duration, however, as 
they were mustered out November 30* and the company was 
not paid until January, 1857. With winter upon them, they were 
again adrift in the world, without chance of employment. They 
were destitute and were living in dugouts on the banks of the 
Kansas River. 

Harvey was of the stuff from which the heroes of territorial 
Kansas were made, but he came upon the scene without acquain- 
tance with any of the leaders, without knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the country, and without instruction in the political 
plans of his associates. If the policies underlying the Free State 
program were explained to him he did not understand their 
significance. Within a few hours after his arrival in the ter- 
ritory he was projected into the heat of the Civil War. He was 
used, lived his day of glory, and was then discarded. But his 
destiny was not yet fulfilled. Thaddeus Hyatt, president of the 
National Kansas Committee, later appeared in the territory and 
advanced the means for Harvey to become a leader in peace, 
the founder of a frontier colony — but that is another story. 

About a year after the founding of the colony of Hyatt, 
December 22, 1857, Harvey died of heart disease. His friends 
then diseussed the question of preparing a fitting tribute for 
this soldier of freedom. The following is the outcome of the 
proposal, as based on the investigations of W. F. M. Arny, a 
member of the Hyatt town company and formerly a member of 
the National Kansas Committee: 


Pinkerton of the detective police [reported] that he [Harvey] had 
been engaged in certain matters that were not creditable to him and 
from general inquiry I learned that whilst in that city [Chicago] 
he kept a drinking saloon which was not considered respectable. .. . 
I think the mantle of charity should be thrown over his errors and 
that he should receive that praise which his virtues or good qualities 


19Solomon Kauffman to George W. Martin, secretary of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, April 14, 1902, Hyatt MSS. 

20Captain Samuel Walker’s request for discharge of the company and Governor 
Geary’s consent are. printed in Kansas State Historical Society Collections, IV, 648- 
49. Only a part of the members of the company signed the request. Harvey did 
not sign. 
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entitled him to, but I fear it would not be safe to say much about 
him as he had some bitter enemies who (although dead) would see; 
to destroy his reputation and rob him of even what he is entitled to 


It might be appropriate to comment, however, that in throw. 
ing over him the mantle of charity his friends, inadvertantly, 
came very nearly relegating Colonel Harvey to historical 
oblivion. 

21 W. F. M. Arny to Thaddeus Hyatt, January 15, 1858, Hyatt MSS. 























GEORGE BANCROFT 
HISTORIAN OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


By Watt Stewart 


‘‘Every historian of the United States must stand on Ban- 
croft’s shoulders,’’ wrote Hermann E. von Holst* of the first 
vreat American historian, George Bancroft. This is a strong 
statement, but it is one with which the student of the historian’s 
life and work is constrained to agree. There is much of interest 
in Bancroft’s personal history — his education at Harvard and 
Heidelberg, leadership of the Democratic party in Massachu- 
setts, secretary of the navy under Polk, later ministries to Great 
Britain and the German Empire — but here attention must be 
confined to an attempted evaluation of his historical craftsman- 
ship. 

The general character of Bancroft’s work was, quite naturally, 
largely determined by his philosophy. Being a man of strong 
intellect, he was also a man of strong convictions — convictions 
which find their echo in his writings. 

His philosophy of religion may be briefly stated by saying that 
he believed implicitly in the existence of an allwise Providence 
which directed the movements of the universe and controlled 
the most minute events. ‘‘The selfishness of evil defeats itself, 
and God rules in the affairs of men,’’* Bancroft proclaimed. In 
1871 he wrote from Berlin to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood: 


I will now only say that I remain as ever in time past in the faith 
that Christianity is the religion of reason, is Reason itself; and, 
therefore, I most cordially agree that it existed from the beginning, 
and is the whole of the eternal reason itself.* 

1 Quoted in J. Clay Walker, George Bancroft as Historian (Heidelberg, 1914), 56. 

2 George Bancroft, History of the United States from the Discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent (New York, 1883-85), I, 613. (Unless otherwise identified all cita- 
tions to Bancroft’s History will be understood to have been found in the six volume 
edition, ‘‘ The Author’s Last Revision,’’ of 1883-85). 


3M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 
1908), II, 262. 
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Bancroft’s political philosophy was supreme faith in demoe. 
racy. In a Fourth of July oration delivered at Northampton jy 
1826, he said: 


With the people the power resides, both theoretically and prac. 
tically. The government is a democracy . . . administered immediately 
by the people, or by the people’s responsible agents. . . . The popular 
voice is all powerful with us; this is our oracle; this we acknowledge, 
is the voice of God.* 


But it is his philosophy of history that mainly interests us, 
History, he thought, was grander than the natural sciences, for 
its study was man, the last work of creation, and the most per- 
fect in its relations with the Infinite.’ Bancroft considered his- 
tory a unit, its forces constant, and their manifestations parts of 
an organized whole.® Every individual must have his place in the 
picture, but the background is the history of the race.’ He 
stressed the idea of the continuity of history.‘ Stated briefly, 
Bancroft considered history as God working by examples. 

There must be, he thought, the same conservation of energy in 
morals as in matter. ‘‘No tramp of a despot’s foot ever trod 
out one idea. The world cannot retrograde.’’*® Truth, morals, 
and justice have always been truth, morals, and justice, and are 
subject to no evolution, but man moves and acts with liberty and 
responsibility and develops better forms of knowledge and be- 
havior. The organization of society, therefore, produces a suc- 
cession of states in each of which the principle of freedom is bet- 
ter established than in the antecedent. Tyranny and wrong lead 
inevitably to decay ; freedom and right always prove resistless.”° 
Reduced to its simplest expression Bancroft’s philosophy is the 
belief that ‘‘God rules in the affairs of men.’’ 

His historical writing began to assume a leading place in Ban- 

4 Ibid., I, 186. 

5 Ibid., II, 119, 120. 

6 ‘*George Bancroft,’’ in National Magazine (New York, 1852-58), VI (1855), 69. 

7 William M. Sloane, ‘‘George Bancroft —In Society, in Politics, in Letters,’’ 
in Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine (New York, 1870-1930), XXXIII (N. 8. 
XI: 1887), 482. 

8 Bancroft, op. cit., II, 324. 

* From ‘‘Oration on the Progress of Mankind,’’ quoted in G. P. Gooch, History 


and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1913), 405. 
10 Bancroft, op. cit., VI, 7. 
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croft’s plans in 1828. He must at the latest have turned quite 
early in the thirties to his great task of preparing the History 
of the United States, for the initial volume came from the press 
in 1834. The final volumes, XI and XII, appeared in 1882. The 
work went through numerous editions. That printed in 1848 is 
designated ‘‘Fourteenth Edition.’’ The two most important re- 
visions were the ‘‘Thoroughly Revised Edition,’’ appearing in 
1876, and ‘‘The Author’s Last Revision,’’ appearing in the years 
1883 to 1885. In the former case the ten volumes which brought 
the story to the end of the Revolution were compressed into six 
volumes, which were then subsequently rewritten with important 
changes in both text and subject matter. 

The first three volumes not only met with great success in 
America, but ‘‘ were reprinted in England and translated at once 
into Danish, Italian, German, and French.’’ ** The success of the 
History is proven both by extent of sales and by testimony of the 
author’s contemporaries. This ‘‘immediate and unbounded pop- 
ularity and acceptance’’ came mainly, thinks Professor Jame- 
son, from the fact that Bancroft ‘‘caught, and with sincere and 
enthusiastic conviction, repeated to the American people, the 
things which they were saying and thinking concerning them- 
selves.’’ 7 

Bancroft had a lively appreciation of the faults of previous 
writers on American history. And he had an explanation of them: 

Many of the early writers in Europe were only careful to explain 
the physical qualities of the country; and the political institutions 
of dependent colonies were not thought worthy of exact inquiry. 

The early history was often written with a carelessness which seized 

on rumor and vague recollections as sufficient authority for an 

assertion which satisfied prejudice by wanton perversions, and which, 
where materials were not at hand, substituted the inferences of the 
writer for authenticated facts. These early books have ever since 
been cited as authorities, and the errors, sometimes repeated even by 
considerate writers .. . have almost acquired a prescriptive right to 
a place in the annals of America." 


Banecroft’s method of insuring that his history should not 

11 Walker, op. cit., 25. 

12J. Franklin Jameson, The History of Historical Writing in America (Boston, 
1891), 103-104. 

18 Preface to original edition, Bancroft, op. cit., I, vi. 
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have these faults was to derive his narrative from writings and 
sources which were the contemporaries of the events that were 
described.** Throughout his life he was an avid hunter for source 
materials.*® 

The extent to which the historian used his sources and the 
nature of the materials employed are revealed by examination 
of his citations. In the second chapter of the last volume of the 
1883-85 edition, there is a total of twenty-five citations of which 
nineteen are to source material, and six to secondary works; of 
the source material cited, five are newspapers. In the fourth 
chapter of the sixth volume issued in 1852, not including twenty- 
six references to correspondence the source of which is not indi- 
cated, there are twenty-five citations, eight of which are to 
works that may be definitely identified as secondary, and the 
remainder to source material. In Chapter XV of the same vol- 
ume, not counting eighteen references to correspondence no 
source for which is given, there are twenty citations, nine to 
secondary works and eleven to source material. 

These specimen chapters are well representative of other 
chapters of the work in the parts where the system of citing 
authorities was followed. It is evident that Bancroft to a large 
extent based his narrative on source material, both manuscript 
and printed, but that he did not scorn to employ secondary works 
which he considered reliable. It appears that he did not use news- 
papers and periodicals as fully as he might have done, but they 
were not wholly neglected. The chief criticism of the historian’s 
use of sources — which is one of technique —is that his style 
of citation is not sufficiently complete always to give the reader 
the information necessary for checking up or for himself locating 
the source. 

The method of arrangement adopted by Bancroft was in the 
main chronological. The same period is usually treated in sep- 
arate chapters in England and in America, though occasionally 
the developments in both theaters are treated in the same chap- 
ter. The chronological treatment is emphasized by the practice 
of using marginal dates — at the side in early volumes and in 
the ‘‘Centenary Edition,’’ and at the top in ‘‘The Author’s Last 
Revision.’’ 

14 Ibid., vii. 

15 Ibid., VI (1855-74 edition), viii. 
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The subjects that predominate in the History are the politico- 
military and the socio-religious. In Volume I, the chapter en- 
titled, ‘‘England Plants a New Nation in Virginia,’’ scarcely 
devotes a page to the economic and social influences in England 
back of the planting of Virginia. In the first part of the same 
volume, which carries the narrative to 1688, the nineteen chap- 
ters on the subject, ‘‘The English People Found a New Nation 
in America,’’ contain practically nothing of geographic influ- 
ences and make only an occasional brief mention of the economic 
motive. The chief interest is in the fields of politics and religion. 
On the economic difficulties which confronted the colonies in the 
Revolution the author is silent, and there is but a bare suggestion 
of geographic difficulties that the British must contend with. 
Bancroft’s reviewers, almost with one voice, declare his pre- 
dominant interest in political and military subjects and pay tri- 
bute to his ability to handle them. 

Bancroft’s chief fault in the matter of proportion is indicated 
in this statement of a writer in the North American Review in 
criticism of Volume X: 


Mr. Bancroft’s weak point . . . seems to be a certain vivacity or 
restlessness of mind which is apt to mislead his readers as to the 
relative importance of events. . . . he devotes great care and exces- 
sive space to the subordinate but novel story of German and Russian 
diplomacy, including more than thirty pages of pure German history, 
while the story of the negotiation for peace, the most important and 
the most brilliant effort of American diplomacy, occupies little more 
than forty pages.'*® 


An excellent instance of this characteristic of digression — or 
bad proportion — is discoverable in the treatment of the French 
and Indian War where the better part of a chapter is given to 
the progress of the Seven Years’ War in Germany.” 

It has already been indicated that, judged by present stand- 
ards, Bancroft gave a disproportionate amount of space to politi- 
cal and military affairs at the expense of economic and social 
subjects. Indeed, the author is open to rather serious criticism by 
the standards of his day as well as of our own. 

It has been shown that Bancroft had a thoroughgoing belief in 


16 North American Review (Boston, 1815-), CXX (1875), 427. Cf. Bancroft, 
op. cit., X (1855-74 edition), chaps. II and XXVIII-XXIX. 
17 Bancroft, op. cit., II (1883-85), 470-81. 
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democracy. In the sketch of his philosophy his faith in a eop- 
stantly-directing Providence has been disclosed. It was these 
basic beliefs in association with an intense patriotism that deter- 
mined the interpretation which he gave historical facts. His work 
has been described as ‘‘an epic of liberty.’’ In 1830 the very air 
was charged with the new American consciousness of nationality, 
with the democratic idea incarnated in Andrew Jackson. These 
influences, united with the fact that his nature and training 
made him a theorist of radical tendencies,** aroused in the his- 
torian the response that determined the enthusiastic, sometimes 
rhapsodic, quality of his historical productions. His enthusiasm 
for democracy sometimes led him to see democracy, or a tendency 
toward it, where it did not exist. Thus, he elevated Frederick the 
Great in the Seven Year’s War to the post of champion of 
Protestantism, philosophic freedom, and the nascent democracy, 
in their struggle with the conspiracy of European prejudice and 
legitimacy, of priesteraft and despotism.’® He made the Amer- 
ican democrats ‘‘the hope of the world.’’ *° It cannot be denied 
that his democratic bent greatly influenced the interpretative side 
of his work. 

Another strong influence with Bancroft was his intense pa- 
triotism. This feeling affected much that he wrote. To exalt the 
fatherland the purest motives are invariably attributed to the 
actors in the national drama. James Truslow Adams suggests 
that Bancroft wrote as if the history of the United States were 
that of the Kingdom of Heaven.** Bancroft’s belief in an all- 
wise, ever-directing Providence greatly affected his interpreta- 
tion of events. He argued that Great Britain should have granted 
the colonies independence, for ‘‘why should man organize resist- 
ance to the grand design of Providence?’’ * Discussing opposi- 
tion at Boston to the Port Bill, he asserted: 


The mechanics and merchants and laborers, altogether scarcely so 
many as thirty-five hundred able-bodied men, knew that they were 
acting not for a province of America, but for freedom itself. They 
18 Howe, op. cit., II, 320. 

19 Bancroft, op. cit., Il, 475. 

20 Ibid., I, 612. 

21‘*History and the Lower Criticism,’’ in Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 1857-), 
OXXXII (1923), 310. 

22 Bancroft, op. cit., IV, 4. 
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were inspired by the thought that the Providence which rules the 

world demanded of them heroic self-denial, as the champions of 
humanity, and they never doubted the fellow-feeling of the con- 
tinent.”* 

Similar instances might be multiplied. Allusions to Providence 
were fewer in the ‘‘Last Revision’’ than in the early editions, 
but despite this toning down the author does not forsake the be- 
lief that God rules in the affairs of men. 

It is Bassett’s testimony that Bancroft had no other prejudice 
than his intense partiality for the American side of the revolu- 
tionary controversy.** Bancroft, naturally, believed himself im- 
partial. He once wrote, ‘‘The historian, like the judge must be 
superior to prepossession and to pride of opinion.’’** He can 
hardly be exculpated either from the charge of prepossession or 
from that of having felt pride of opinion. Lack of detachment is 
evident throughout his History. He assumed that the United 
States was founded on a plan superior to that of other nations 
and that its growth verified that assumption. He glorified the 
struggle of the revolutionary fathers and saw no good in the 
position taken by king and parliament. It is very doubtful 
whether Bancroft’s History would have experienced pronounced 
success if he had not permitted his prejudice to speak in his 
works, but judged by present standards, this prejudiced view- 
point is regarded as the greatest fault of his work. 

In his preface to the ‘‘Centenary Edition,’’ of 1876, the author 
wrote: ‘‘The main object has been the attainment of accuracy ; 
so that, if possible, not even a partial error may escape correc- 
tion.’’? But this desirable object was certainly not realized, for 
lack of accuracy is to be found in matters of fact, in the making 
of broad statements with insufficient foundation, and in his treat- 
ment of quotations. 

An interesting instance of the first point is Bancroft’s account 
of the firing of the first shot at Lexington. He declared that the 
British commander, Pitcairn, discharged his pistol and cried, 
‘‘Fire!’? whereupon the British delivered a deadly discharge of 

23 Ibid., 5-6. 


24 John 8. Bassett, The Middle Group of American Historians (New York, 1917), 
181-82, 


25 Bancroft to Chief Justice Waite, May 6, 1883, Howe, op. cit., II, 299. 
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musketry, only a few Americans replying and on their own im- 
pulse.** In actual fact the question of who fired the first shot at 
Lexington has never yet been satisfactorily answered. 

Bancroft’s willingness to suppress unpleasant facts in order to 
gild the subjects of his History is amucingly illustrated in an 
order to a London firm for an engraving of Franklin which he 
purposed to use as the frontispiece to Volume III. He wrote, 
‘‘The warts on Franklin’s face I wish omitted.’’ ** The stickler 
for historical accuracy will be glad to learn from the frontispiece 
that the copper-plate facial operation was not performed. 

Numerous instances may be cited of very broad statements 
such as could scarcely be substantiated by specific evidence, 
a form of inaccuracy to which Bancroft was especially addicted. 
Speaking of the American people in general at the time of the 
Revolution, he said: ‘‘They are more sincerely religious, better 
educated, of serener minds, and of purer morals than the men 
of any former republic.’’ ** How could these four points possibly 
be proven? Again he said, ‘‘The people of Massachusetts . . . be- 
yond any other colony . . . loved the land of their ancestors.’’” 
How could this be known? 

Bancroft is notorious for the inaccuracies of his quotations. 
This fact can perhaps be explained in part on the ground that 
when he began writing quotation marks had not yet attained 
the ‘‘odor of sanctity’’ which they now possess. Comparison of 
numerous quotations in his History with the originals cited by 
him has shown that he followed such unorthodox practices as 
these: change of tense or mode without indication;* trans- 
position of parts of a quotation ;* improvement of the language; 
putting together materials drawn from different sources to 
compose a single quotation ;* shortening or simplifying; and in 

26 Bancroft, op. cit., 1V, 155. See Edward Channing’s account of the beginning of 
the battle of Lexington in his History of the United States (New York, 1905), III, 
157-58. See also Andrew C. McLaughlin, et al., Source Problems in United States 
History (New York, 1918), 3-53. 

27 Howe, op. cit., I, 236. 

28 Bancroft, op. cit., VI, 474. 

29 Ibid., IV, 8. 

30 Ibid., VI, 224. 

31 Ibid., p. 215. 

32 Ibid., V (1855-74 edition), 383-95. Pitt’s speech on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act made in Parliament in January, 1766. In a note on page 383 Bancroft says. ‘‘ Be- 
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general giving a rather free rendition of the original. In the 
space of forty pages of the sixth volume of the 1883-85 edition 
where Bancroft discusses, ‘‘The Formation of the Constitu- 
tion,’’ all the references to Elliot’s Debates, Volume I, were 
tested, and quotations, when such were used, compared. In no 
instance was complete accuracy discovered. 

Such practices in the use of quotations as have been mentioned 
are particularly misleading in the work of one who dealt as 
largely as did Bancroft with manuscript material. At this point 
it may be added that the form of reference used was often not 
sufficiently definite to enable the reader to locate the source if 
he should wish to do so. To make matters worse, in Volume VII 
of his ten volume work Bancroft discontinued using notes and 
references. They are absent from Volume VIII as well and were 
only partially restored in Volume IX. The last two volumes are 
fully documented. This is true even in ‘‘The Author’s Last Re- 
vision,’’ though in the first five volumes of that edition footnotes 
are almost entirely omitted. In point of accuracy, then, the work 
of Bancroft leaves much to be desired. 

As to Bancroft’s literary style much can be said; in fact, much 
has been said. His most vitrolic reviewer commented: 


A more abominable style, for a historian, it would require the most 
perverse ingenuity to invent. Affected, stilted, pretentious, meretri- 
cious and hyperbolical, it sounds as if swaggering Thraso spoke it 
through a tragic mask.** 


More calmly one would characterize his style as bright, pic- 
turesque, and processional, especially in the early editions. His 
rhetoric is high flown and sometimes redundant. Describing the 
effect of the battles of Lexington and Concord, he wrote: 


With one impulse, the colonies sprung to arms; with one spirit, 
they pledged themselves to each other ‘‘to be ready for the extreme 
event.’’ With one heart, the continent cried: ‘‘Liberty or death.’’ ™ 


sides many shorter accounts of this speech of Pitt, and the accounts in ‘ Political De- 
bates,’ and in Walpole, I have the Precis, preserved in the French Archives, and a 
pretty full report by Moffat of Rhode Island .. .’’ References in uninterrupted quota- 
tion of the speech are to different ones of these sources — implicit evidence that the 
speech as Bancroft records it was composed from different sources. 

38 Southern Review (Baltimore, 1867-79), IV (1868), 225, 226. 

34 Bancroft, op. cit., IV, 168. 
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The last revision corrected much of the former exuberance of 
figure. Florid and sometimes fantastic expressions were brought 
down to a more sober form of narration, to a style more in con- 
formity with the ideas of the generation of writers and critics 
that dominated the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

In summary it may be said that, though in the earlier volumes 
Bancroft’s work undoubtedly illustrates what Sir Henry Maine 
called ‘‘the nauseous grandiloquence of the American panegyr- 
ical historian,’’** its faults were lessened in the ‘‘Last Revi- 
sion,’’ by which it is only fair that his work be judged. In this 
revision a certain pomposity of style yet remained and the 
quotation marks so liberally strewn throughout the volumes 
were just as unreliable as in previous editions. The value of his 
work for present day students is greatly lessened by his un- 
critical Americanism. It may be said, too, that Bancroft did 
not give the necessary time to keeping up with the developments 
in his field.** To criticise Bancroft in the light of present stand- 
ards is easy, but such criticism should not blind one to his real 
virtues, his services to American history. He was a democrat 
and his book, in Professor Bassett’s opinion, ‘‘remains our great 
defense of the rise of American nationality, our most fervent 
great apology for the war of independence in all its untutored 
Americanism.’’*’ He showed the heroic epic values of American 
history. Add to this the fact that the scientific study of history 
in America may be said to have begun with Bancroft and it is 
not difficult to agree with the laudatory statement from Von 
Holst with which this article opens. His work greatly strength- 
ened the popular devotion to the institutions of the republic. 
The ideas of his History were the ideas of the time and it there- 
fore becomes a valuable document for the understanding of the 
national psychology in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


35 Quoted in Charles F. Adams, Massachusetts: Its Historians and Its History 
(Boston, 1893), 41, n. 1. 

36 **George Bancroft,’’ in The Nation (New York, 1865), LII (1891), 66-67. 

37 Bassett, op. cit., 203. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Date Inaccuracies In THOMAS JEFFERSON’s WRITINGS 
By Cuarues M. THomas 


Several examples of inaccuracies in dates have come to the 
author’s attention during the past few years in the course of a 
careful check of the sources on a very limited topic. They are 
cited here to illustrate the danger of such errors and to show to 
what grave misconceptions they may lead. A similar check of 
other items of history would no doubt multiply the number of 
such errors. It would be found, to one’s surprise, that there are 
numerous erroneous dates in the best reprints and even occa- 
sionally in the original manuscripts themselves. 

The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Paul L. Ford is 
usually classed as: an accurate and dependable collection. This 
investigation has revealed no cause for questioning the prevail- 
ing judgment on any matter except as to the accuracy of dates. 
But errors in chronology have been perpetuated and widely dis- 
tributed by frequent copying based upon the trustworthiness of 
the collection. This paper seems to be a proper means of calling 
attention to specific inaccuracies, since the editor is no longer 
living and no new edition is likely to appear in the near future. 

In checking the sources for a part of the year 1793, covered 
in about half of the sixth volume of this series, two incorrect 
dates were detected. The cabinet opinion printed on page 198 
and dated March 10, 1793, should be dated March 10, 1794.1 A 


1 The present author has reached this definite conclusion in spite of the acceptance 
of the former date by many careful writers. This opinion was signed by Hamilton, 
Randolph Knox, and Bradford, in J. C. Hamilton, Works of Alexander Hamilton 
(New York, 1851), IV, 344 and in George Washington MSS. (in Library of Congress). 
Bradford did not enter the Cabinet until 1794 and was still serving as a justice of the 
Supreme Court in Pennsylvania in May, 1793. See Conrad v. Conrad, 1793, 4 Dallas 
131. The secretary of state alone dissented in this opinion and Randolph’s letter to 
Washington explaining his dissent is given in Hamilton, op. cit., IV, 344. Randolph 
was not secretary of state until January, 1794. None of the four steps advised in the 
opinion were taken in 1793, but they all were taken in March, 1794 (I. President’s 
proclamation of March 24, 1794; II. Letter to Governor Shelby, March 29, 1794, 
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comparison of the citations mentioned below leaves no possibil- 
ity of doubt concerning the correct date. The results of this mis. 
print are startling. First, it caused a cabinet paper with which 
Jefferson had no contact to be included in an edition of his writ- 
ings under the false assumption that he had signed it as secre. 
tary of state. The mistaken date indicates and has led to an 
assumption that the members of the Cabinet had knowledge at 
that time of the French plans for an expedition from Kentucky 
against the Spanish settlements in Louisiana. The Cabinet could 
not possibly have known of the expedition until several months 
after March, 1793. One who read the inaccurately dated opinion 
and assumed that the members of the Cabinet had this informa- 
tion at the earlier date would find it very difficult to understand 
some of the procrastination and delay later in the year of 1793. 
In fact, an investigator trusting in the accuracy of the date as 
printed would reach very erroneous conclusions concerning the 
motives of the Cabinet. The whole interpretation of the conduct 
of the United States as a neutral nation in 1793 would have to be 
altered by these mistaken conclusions. A detailed study of this 
neutrality policy reveals the correct date, but reputable his- 
torians have passed over the incorrect date without recognizing 
the error. 

John C. Hamilton also reprinted this cabinet opinion with the 
incorrect date in his edition of the works of Alexander Hamilton 
(New York, 1851). This is merely another, or the same, example 
of the unreliability of dates in an otherwise reliable work. My 
investigation has led me to the conclusion that the works edited 
by John C. Hamilton should be classified as equal in accuracy to 
the best of reprints, in so far as they are reprints. When he 
expresses a personal opinion or tries to interpret a set of facts 
his judgment is badly warped by his well-known prejudices in 
favor of his father. This naturally leads to the questioning of his 
work as an editor, but after a most careful check with sources no 
evidence is found indicating that he ever altered a word in 


American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Foreign Relations, I, 456-57; ITI. 
Message to Congress, March 12, 1794, House Journal, 3 Cong., 1 Sess., March 12, 
1794, and American State Papers, Foreign Relations, I, 425-427, 454 et seq.; IV. 
Instructions to General Wayne, March 31, 1794, American State Papers, Foreign 


Relations, I, 458-59). Finally the date on the copy of this opinion in the Washington 
MSS. is March 10, 1794. 
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reprinting documents, either in his Works of Alexander Ham- 
ilton or in his Life of Alexander Hamilton (Boston, 1879). Many 
valuable reprints not otherwise accessible are to be found in 
these volumes. The inaccuracy of his dates is merely another 
example of the relative unreliability of any date as compared 
to text. 
- The second example mentioned of an inaccurate date in Ford’s 
edition of Jefferson’s writings is the dating of the Cabinet opin- 
ion of August 5, 1793, as August 15, 1793. Fortunately in this 
instance the probable misinterpretations are not so serious as in 
the first example; but the mistake, if not detected, does make it 
difficult to understand the letters to the British and French min- 
isters, George Hammond and Edmond C. Genét, mentioned 
below. 

One other example may be appropriate to show that mistakes 


' in dates occur in original manuscripts as well as in printed 


sources. It is more difficult to understand, at first, the possi- 
bility of such mistakes when we are dealing with the original 


' letters or papers instead of with a copy. The examples here cited 


_ prove, however, that the danger is real. It is worthy of note that 


incorrect dates in original manuscripts have been found twice in 
a study of letters written to one man in a single year. The Ed- 
mond C. Genét manuscripts in the Library of Congress furnish 
the examples. The letter from Conrad Shindle dated January 
6, 1793, ean not possibly be correctly dated. It mentions promises 
that had been made by Genét as French minister, and the pay- 
ment of money by him. Genét was not the French minister to the 
United States at that date and did not reach America until sev- 
eral months later. The writer evidently wrote 1793 meaning 1794. 
The latter date, if accepted as correct, would eliminate the 
inconsistencies in the letter. The second example of this nature 
is in the letter dated January 8, 1793, in the same correspon- 
dence. It is marked as received January 10, 1794, and contains 
references that could not have been made in January, 1793. The 
indication of the date of receipt in the second case serves as a 


2 This opinion is given in Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (1892-1899), VI, 370-371, and in Hamilton, op. cit., IV, 468, with the 
date ‘‘ August 15, 1793.’’ Comparison with the dates of the letters to Hammond and 
Genét shows that August 15 is an incorrect date. Thomas Jefferson MSS. (Library of 
Congress), and American State Papers, Foreign Relations, I, 167. 
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warning and an aid to the student, but such warnings can not be 
expected in most cases of inaccurate dates in manuscripts. 

The evidence that can be derived from these various examples 
seems to be sufficient to indicate: first, that there is more danger 
of a date being incorrect than there is of a word being improp- 
erly written; second, that the consequences of a mistake in a 
date may be very serious; and third, that many writers and edi- 
tors guard themselves less carefully against incorrect dates than 
against other inaccuracies in the materials they use or in the 
works they produce. 


‘¢A LETTER FROM KENTUCKY’’ 
Epirep sy G. Husert SmitH 


He who is making history rarely has time (or the inclination) 
to write it, least of all that unassuming person we call the pio- 
neer. H. A. Bruce has called attention to the scantiness of rec- 
ords of the pioneers of Kentucky and Tennessee. ‘‘Of all these 
thousands : .. scarcely one has left any record of the adventures 
that befell him on his journey. The sturdy folk who crossed the 
mountains, while by no means illiterate, were not a writing 
people; and when they reached their destination, they had much 
else to think of than the chronicling of the incidents of their long 
pilgrimage.’’* 

The following letter does not seem to be known, and is here 
reprinted as adding to the meager store of first-hand informa- 
tion about the Cumberland Road.’ It first appeared in the Boston 
Magazine for September, 1785.° The writer’s name is not given, 
but it seems likely that he was Judge Harry Innes,* who removed 
to Kentucky about that time. Beside the evidence of the legal 
allusions in the next to the last paragraph, the interest which the 


1H. Addington Bruce, Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road (New York, 1910), 
293. 

2 At least one other narrative briefly describing the road at this time is to be found 
in the three journals of 1783, 1795, and 1797, by Rev. James Smith entitled ‘‘ Tours 
into Kentucky and the Northwest Territory,’’ in Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Publications (Columbus, 1891-), XVI (1907), 348-401. 

3 Boston Magazine (Boston, 1783-86), II (1785), 342-45. 

4In a letter to the secretary of war, dated July 7, 1790, Judge Innes states, how- 
ever, that he had been intimately acquainted with the district from November, 1783. 
American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Indian Affairs, I, 88. 
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writer displayed in the agricultural possibilities of the regions 
through which he passed supports the supposition that Judge 
Innes was the author, since it is known that he ‘‘carried with 
him slips of fruit trees and many kinds of seeds, and letters 
from Jefferson and others giving instructions as to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and other industries.’’ * 


To the EDITORS of the Boston Maaazine: 


By Publishing the following Letter from a Gentleman in Kentucky to 
his Friend in this State, you will oblige 
G. B. 


Danville, Kentucky, March Ist, 1785. 

Some time in December last I sent an account of my tour, for the 
amusement of my friends, to Fredericksburg in Virginia, by the hand of 
Mr. B—; but have lately heard that the whole company in which Mr. 
B— was, were attacked by a party of Indians in crossing Clinck [sic] 
River, and the best accounts say they were all killed or taken prisoners. 

As I presume the Cherokees will not be polite enough to forward your 
packet, I embrace this opportunity of conveying you the substance of it 
in a letter. I left Major M’s family in Orange county on the 27th of 
September, and set off for Kentucky without the prospect of a single 
person to accompany me. Twice I had appointed to go with company. 
They failed of going. Therefore, fearing that another disappointment 
might prevent my going before spring, I resolved to risque the journey 
alone, knowing that, as this was the time of year in which the people 
move, it would hardly be possible but what I should fall in with company 
before I arrived at the Block house, which is the last settlement of con- 
sequence on the eastern side of the wilderness. I crossed the blue ridge 
at a place called Rock Fish Gap. A man must be insensible not to be 
charmed with the beauties of that mountain, especially on the east side. 
I was five hours and a half ascending the mountain, which, in some 
places, is too steep to ride with safety. The soil of it is extremely fertile, 
and is delightfully watered by an almost infinite variety of rivulets which 
run down its side, falling in many places near fifty feet perpendicular. 
The murmuring of these streams, the variety of fowls and birds, the 
prodigious herds of cattle and horses which graze on this mountain, the 

5 National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1892-1906), X (1900), 
409. Judge Innes’s correspondence of 1782-83 has been published in ‘‘ Army Supplies 
in the Revolution’’ in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Richmond, 
Virginia, 1893-), IV (1897), 387-400. A description of his home, built after 1792, in 
Franklin County, Kentucky, is given by George A. Lewis, ‘‘The Old Innes Fort on 


Elkhorn Creek,’’ in Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (Frankfort, 
1903-), XIX (1921), 29-31. 
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different kinds of wild fruit with which it abounds, and a thousand 
nameless beauties peculiar to such places, almost made me imagine myself 
on enchanted ground. On the top of it is a large spring which breaks out 
from under a cliff of rocks, and affords many kinds of fish. This has 
given the passage over it in that place the name of Rock Fish Gap. The 
growth peculiar to the mountains is honey locust, paupau, chinquopins, 
black walnut and wild cherry: these are in common with such other trees 
and shrubs as are found usually on the mountains of New England. On 
the western side of the mountain the inhabitants appear altogether dif. 
ferent from what they call the low landers, i.e. the people on the east 
side. They have but few slaves, are much more industrious, and instead 
of raising tobacco, turn their whole attention to corn and grain. The 
county of Rockbridge, which is the first you go through after crossing 
the mountain, took its name from a natural stone bridge over one of the 
branckes of James River, which is, perhaps, one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in Virginia. The bridge is about eighty feet long, and forty 
or fifty feet wide, and is supported by a well turned arch, from the top 
of which to the water, is two hundred and forty three feet. There is soil 
enough on the bridge to produce small trees and bushes, which grow so 
thick on its sides, that strangers often ride over the bridge without know- 
ing it. 

The next day after crossing the mountain I met a company from Ken- 
tucky, who confirmed the accounts I had before heard, that the Indians 
were growing very troublesome in the wilderness: that the Cheeko- 
mangres,® a tribe of the Cherokees, thought themselves neglected in the 
late treaty, and were therefore determined to do us all the mischief they 
could. They informed me that the week before, while they were in the 
wilderness, there were seventeen armed men in company with five women 
and three children on their way to Kentucky. They were attacked in the 
night by nine Indians, on which the men instantly fled, leaving the women 
and children a prey to the savages. If cowardice ever deserved the 
gibbet it was in this instance. 

That tract of country which lies between the Blue Ridge and the 
Alliganey mountains is, I think, less fertile than any part of Virginia. 
Near the Alliganey it is settled chiefly by the Scotch and Irish, who, on 
account’ of the cheapness of the land, have removed hither in prodigious 
shoals from the back part of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

The Alliganey mountain is the dividing ridge between the eastern & 
western waters. The ascent, except in a very few places, is not difficult: 
you seem to be rising gradually for near thirty miles. The mountain is 


¢ The Rev. James Smith calls the Chickamauga the ‘‘Chickeymogey.’’ Smith, loc. 
cit., 355. The difficulty of transcribing Indian names is obvious. 
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thickly inhabited, by all sorts of indolent ignorant people, who raise a 
little corn, but depend chiefly on hunting for their support. They live in 
little log huts, destitute of every convenience of life; but as they never 
were acquainted with any other kind of living, they do not appear 
unhappy. Their only wants are salt and whiskey. 

October 5. I crossed New River, the first stream that runs west. This 
is a branch of the Ohio and empties into it about 250 miles below fort 
Pitt, where it is called the big Connoway. 

Having arrived at the place where all the roads which lead to Ken- 
tucky meet, I kept an account of the number of souls I overtook in one 
day going to that country; and though I was the whole day in riding 
about thirty miles, but very little faster than a waggon could drive, I 
overtook two hundred and twenty one.’ They seem absolutely infatuated 
by something like the old crusading spirit to the holy land. West of the 
mountain, the land, though stony, appears good. The growth is sycamore 
alias button wood, sugar tree, cherry, walnut, locust, oak, &. &. Satur- 
day 10. I arrived at the block house, the last house on this side the 
wilderness, except a few scattering huts, which are possessed alternately 
by hunters and Indians. Col. A. the gentleman who keeps the house in- 
formed me that a very agreeable company left that place the day before: 
and that as there were a number of families in it, they would move slow, 
that I might overtake them in one day; and, therefore, advised me to 
push after them as fast as I could. 

At 7 in the evening, Col. B.* arrived there from the Cherokee tribe. 
He was formerly our minister plenipotentiary, and resided a consider- 
able time at their court. 

In consequence of the mischief which had lately been done, he went 
there to enquire into the reasons of it, and to demand the horses and 
cattle they had stolen. 

He told me, that on the 3d day, they refused to admit him into their 
publie council, which much alarmed him. One of his Indian friends came 
to him privately and told him the subject of debate was, whether they 
should roast him that day, or put it off a few days longer; on which he 
made his escape. 

7 Boston Magazine, II (1785), 319, contains an extract from a letter dated at 
Danville, May 31, 1785, and probably from the same correspondent. This letter in- 
cludes a statement that the new ‘‘ ‘Commonwealth of Kentucky’... by computation 
contains at this time 30,000 souls. . .’’ 

* Possibly Col. William Blount. On October 20, 1784, he signed a document as 
speaker of the House of Commons of North Carolina. In 1785 he was her agent to 
attend to treaties made with the Indians. Cf. Walter Clark (ed.), State Records of 


North Carolina (Goldsboro, 1899), XVII (1781) [ie., 1784]-1785, 110, 176-77, and 
passim, 
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His friend also assured him, that many of the Indians, were much dis. 
posed for war, and that a large party of near 300, were then on the Ken. 
tucky road hunting for horses and hares, as they term it: and his busi. 
ness there was to inform the people of the danger on the road, and to 
warn them against attempting the wilderness, unless in large companies 
well armed. This was most unwelcome information. I was, however, under 
a necessity of going on; and being informed that there was but little 
danger in the first day’s march, I set off alone on Sunday at break of 
day, to overtake the companies before. The wilderness is 195 miles from 
the block house to the first settlement in Kentucky, though for 40 or 50 
miles, there are a number of little huts, with small pieces of cleared land, 
where the hunters have endeavoured to raise corn. 

The badness of the road from the block house is not easily described. 
From the rugged ascents and descents, which seemed absolutely impass- 
able; and from the mire, which was every step up to my horses knees, 
occasioned by heavy rains, which had fallen a few days before, I had 
hard work to go a mile in an hour. I however made the best of my time 
till sunset: but could hear nothing of the company. As marching in the 
dark was out of the question, I began to look for a place to sleep, or 
rather to stay, for I did not expect to sleep. Some little apprehension of 
danger from the Indians, the loneliness of my situation, the howling of 
the wolves and croaking of ravens on every side, made me feel somewhat 
gloomy. I turned aside from the road about a quarter of a mile, by the 
side of a steep rock, where I found green grass for my horse, and after 
giving him my hat full of corn, tied him to a tree, then bringing my 
saddle, my bag of corn and wallet of provision by the side of the rock, I 
wrapped myself in my blanket, and with a large horse-man’s pistol in 
each hand, I set down to guard him and myself. About one o’clock I fell 
asleep, and forgot the danger of my situation ’till morning. 

Monday about noon I overtook the company, it consisted of upwards 
of 500 souls, 134 of which were active men, well armed; the rest were 
old men, women, children and negroes. Tuesday we spent in making 
regulations, chusing officers, &c. We found, that evening, that a number 
of the families had on the road been exposed to the measles and were 
then beginning to break out. This was a difficulty for which we were 
unprepared. To go back with them was out of the question, to leave them 
behind certain death: we agreed to keep with them and move on slowly 
encamping every night by the roadside, and keeping a guard of thirty 
men, who by keeping a great number of fires round the encampment, and 
erying every five minutes as loud as they can ‘‘all is well,’’ would en- 
deavour to terrify the savages. We turned our horses out to graze every 
night. The woods afford cane, wild pea vines, grass, &c. in great plenty. 
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In a few days we found our company too large to move with any con- 
venience; and that we must either divide or perish with famine; we 
divided our company at Cumberland river taking 54 guns. 

I believe no company ever had so disagreeable a time of it through the 
wilderness. Out of 22 days we had only 4 in which it did not rain and 
thunder most excessively. 

We, however, all got safe through, notwithstanding many of the com- 
pany, while sick, rode from morning ’till evening in the rain. We gener- 
ally marched about ten miles in a day. Were never disturbed by the 
Indians, except once they fired on some of our company, who were out a 
hunting; but we frequently saw the effects of their cruelties. Scarce a 
day but we found the marks of a defeated company. The last summer 
and beginning of the fall, the people supposing the Indians to be at 
peace, ventured through the wilderness in small companies, which fell 
an easy prey to them. It is supposed they have killed more than a hun- 
dred on that road since last July. Some whole companies have never 
been heard of. The encampments of those who have been destroyed by 
them, exhibit a scene too horrid to be described. 

My situation, and prospects, with respect to business, are as good as 
could reasonably be expected, considering the time I have been in the 
country. I hold my office in this place, a small trading town, containing 
about 15 families, who live in little log huts, and seem quite sociable. I am 
here however but a small part of my time, having the courts to attend in 
four counties, each of which is held once a month; so that I have one 
court to attend every week, besides a circle of about 250 miles to ride 
every month, from county to county. I had almost forgot to observe, that 
this is Lincoln county, about 95 miles from the falls of the Ohio. 

I have now given you quite a circumstantial account of myself for the 
last six months; and although a dry narration, without so much as one 
philosophical observation or wise speech to set it off to advantage, am in 
hopes it may serve for the amusement of a leisure hour. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. Vols, 
VII and VIII. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1931-32. Vol, 
VII, 636 pp. Vol. VIII, 612 pp. $12.50 each.) 

Preceding volumes of the Dictionary have been reviewed in earlier 
issues of the Review (ante, XVII, 116-22 and XVIII, 65-68). With 
1250 pages and some 1350 sketches the great enterprise advances from 
Frances to Hibbard. The individual sketches in these latest volumes 
range in length from less than half a page to nine and one-half pages. 
Comparatively few, however, are confined to the minimum noted, while 
only thirty-one run to three pages or more. Five in each of the two 
volumes run to five pages or more. Of these ten aristocrats, President 
Grant stands first with nine and one-half pages devoted to his career. 
He is further distinguished by having two biographers, one for the 
period ending with 1865, the other for the final two decades of his life. 
Alexander Hamilton, with almost nine pages, follows closely upon 
Grant. Abraham A. A. Gallatin, whose first name will be news to most 
readers, has six and one-half pages; Henry George, Horace Greeley, 
President Harding, and William R. Harper rate six pages each; and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, President Garfield, and Patrick Henry, five or 
a little more. 

The reader has been led to this statistical banquet because it has, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, a real significance. The editorial assignment of 
space suggests the ten most important Americans whose names fall with- 
in the alphabetical list from Francis to Hibbard. Five of the ten were 
publicists (Hamilton, Harding, Henry, Garfield, and Gallatin) ; two were 
social reformers (George and Greeley) ; one was an educator (Harper), 
one a soldier (Grant), and one a literary genius (Hawthorne). Although 
two were distinguished public financiers, none achieved other than mod- 
est private wealth, and none is a representative of industry or big 
business. Such are the idols, if the editorial judgment be valid, whom 
Americans elect to worship. Herein is the refutation, if any be needed, 
of all the sneers of commentators from abroad, and all the distressed 
accusations of domestic critics, to the effect that Americans are a race 
of materially-minded money-grubbers and dollar-chasers. 

The general comment, whether of praise or dispraise, made by the 
reviewer upon the first six volumes of the Dictionary, applies with 
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little or no amendment to volumes VII and VIII. But the appearance 
of each succeeding volume adds cumulative value to the importance of 
the collection as a whole. About five thousand biographies have now 
appeared. Already the reviewer finds the set indispensable in the con- 
duct of his own work. It must prove similarly valuable to all who are 
concerned with the facts of American life and history, and with the 
individuals who have been foremost in shaping its record. 

Nevertheless, the Dictionary is not without its faults. The problem 
of whom to include within its pages still continues to baffle the editorial 
omniscience. Father Hennepin, for example, a Belgian priest who for 
three or four years wandered over a portion of America and then went 
home to write an interesting book about it, finds entrance to the 
Dictionary. Alexander Henry, a native of New Jersey, who wandered 
more widely and wrote more interestingly than Father Hennepin, does 
not. True, Henry’s later years were spent in Canada; but all of Hen- 
nepin’s years, save the three or four noted, were spent in Europe. The 
reasoning which admits Hennepin to the fold while barring the en- 
trance to Henry, surpasses the reviewer’s understanding. 

If space permitted, issue might be taken with certain of the sketches: 
Simon Girty, for example, who deserves more objective treatment than 
that accorded him. One might list a number of misprints or other errors 
of minor detail which have been noted; or hail with delight the dis- 
closure of the inventor of the caramel, or view with regret the neglect 
to discover Detroit’s famous hair-buying governor, lacking whom, the 
career of G. R. Clark becomes largely meaningless. Lacking the space 
for these things, one may conclude with a lament that the Dictionary 
cannot contain much more, and sell for much less, than inexorable facts 
of physies and finance compel. 


Burton Historical Commission M. M. QuaIrs 


Introduction to Research in American History. By Homer Carey 
Hockett. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1931. xiv + 168 pp. 
Bibliography. $2.00.) 

Mr. Hockett’s volume is obviously founded upon much work with 
graduate students and a resulting perception of the inadequacy of 
existing aids to the beginner. The novice in the American university, 
fumbling at the task of producing a monograph, requires four kinds of 
advice: where to find the best technical aids to research — catalogues, 
bibliographies, indices, ete.; how to delve for unknown facts; how to 
evaluate them when found; and how to present them in attractive 
literary form, Standard works like those of Bernheim or Langlois and 
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Seignobos offer much of value on the second and third topics, while 
explanatory matter of value on the ‘‘technique’’ of history and the 
other social sciences, with interesting examples, may be found in well. 
known works by Allen Johnson, Fred M. Fling, and others. But to 
treat all four subjects adequately, and within the covers of one moderate 
volume, is something heretofore unattempted. The scope of Mr. Hockett’s 
excellent volume would be impossibly broad if he dealt with all fields of 
history, ancient, mediaeval, and modern. He has therefore, quite wisely, 
treated all four topics in their application to American history alone. 

While less suggestive of ideas than several recent volumes on his. 
torical aims and method, Mr. Hockett’s book is admirably adapted to 
the needs of the plain student who wishes to produce a scholarly and 
workmanlike piece of history. It tells in simple terms how to set about 
the collection of data; how to criticize the more doubtful kinds of his- 
torical evidence; and how to grapple with the problems of composition. 
There is an air of practicality and thoroughness about the book. The 
lists of bibliographical aids are comprehensive and up-to-date; there 
is painstaking counsel on such subjects as how to extract the utmost 
reference value out of footnotes; the advice on note-taking is sensible 
without being too rigid — for note-taking is not a religious rite but a 
plain catch-as-catch-can job; all the usual pitfalls in dealing with 
letters, memoirs, diaries, newspapers, and the like are pointed out, and 
the proper precautions suggested ; and there are useful directions upon 
outlines and style. The volume contains many shrewd statements, and 
the practised scholar will find parts of it of genuine assistance. 

Its shortcomings are for the most part a corollary of its emphasis 
upon the essential —that is, the basic or elementary — in historical 
writing. It is a little inadequate in teaching the depth and reach, the 
refraction of events through a great personality, which history, and 
particularly philosophical history, may achieve. Some teachers will 
believe that it hardly places sufficient emphasis upon the necessity of 
cultivating constant doubt, upon Lord Acton’s principle that the his- 
torical or critical attitude is far more important than a mere store of 
historical learning. The different varieties of historical problems, and 
the methods of solving them, including the trial of various hypotheses 
till a successful one is found, are not clearly indicated. Indeed, the 
book hardly brings out the fact, as the reviewer thinks it should, that 
history in essence is a series of problems. Finally, while the cardinal 
maxims of literary composition are laid down, the advice which the 
more gifted students will need is not proffered. It is the best book in 
existence for the ordinary graduate worker in the historical field, and 
should at once find wide acceptance in courses in historical method, but 
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it might now and then rise a bit higher above the ground than it 
attempts to do. 
Columbia University ALLAN NEVINS 


The Kensington Stone: a Study in Pre-Columbian American History. 
By Hjalmar R. Holand. (Ephraim, Wisconsin: The Author, 1932. 
viii + 316 pp. $3.00.) 

In 1898 a stone was found near Kensington, Minnesota, bearing a 
runie inseription referring to an expedition consisting of eight Swedes 
and twenty-two Norwegians, who, coming from Vinland, in 1362 pene- 
trated the land to the point where the stone was erected. Their ships 
were on the sea fourteen days’ journey distant. Ten of their companions 
had been killed by Indians, and apparently the stone was erected in 
memory of these dead. 

Shortly after it came to light, the inscription was declared by 
scholars to be fraudulent. Though he originally accepted their verdict, 
Mr. Holand began serious study of the stone in 1908, making use of his 
knowledge of runology and Old Norse acquired at the University of 
Wisconsin. His labors lasted for twenty-four years and involved a 
number of trips to Europe. The result is a scholarly, infinitely pains- 
taking treatise which appears to prove the authenticity of the inserip- 
tion. Many statements found in our histories and accepted without 
question by historians as well as by laymen are based on evidence more 
circumstantial. The data presented by Mr. Holand show that most of 
the points cited by early critics in proof of forgery strongly support 
the authenticity of the runes; for these points harmonize with four- 
teenth century runic characters, linguistic forms, and historical facts, 
some of which are far too obscure to have been known to a prospective 
forger, who, moreover, would have sought to follow accepted usage, 
illustrated in modern works on runology and linguistics. 

For instance, the word mans in the inscription, declared by some to 
have been used by the hypothetical Scandinavian immigrant forger as 
plural for the English word ‘‘man,’’ is shown to be the collective geni- 
tive form of the Scandinavian word man, employed in the sense of 
‘““people.’’ The author gives documented quotations showing not only 
that this form was used at times in Scandinavia in the late Middle Ages, 
but also that it survives in modern Iceland. Mr. Holand likewise calls 
attention to the fact that the numerals used for the date on the stone, 
at first declared to be pure fabrications of the forger, were in common 
use in runes of the fourteenth century. And he proves that Roman 
letters, such as the A V M used on the Kensington stone (for Ave 
Maria?), are to be found in Seandinavian records of the same period. 
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The treatise cites a number of corroded mediaeval Scandinavian 
weapons found in different parts of Minnesota in support of the in. 
scription. Mr. Holand believes that the expedition of 1362 came into 
the interior by way of Hudson Bay; and that it was headed by Pay] 
Knutson, who was commissioned in 1354 by King Magnus of Norway 
and Sweden to go to Greenland to save Christianity there from perish. 
ing. A document of an earlier date indicates that already the western 
settlement of Greenland had been abandoned, and it is the author’s 
theory that Knutson’s search for the missing colonists brought his 
party into the upper Mississippi Valley. Though it is not impossible 
that the men who left the inscription merged with the Mandan Indians, 
thus accounting for the latter’s Caucasian characteristics, some of the 
evidence offered by Mr. Holand in support of this view is not sound. 

The volume includes numerous maps and plates and an extensive 
bibliography. 


Goucher College. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


Winthrop Papers, Vol. Il, 1623-1630. (Boston: The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 1931. xxvi + 367 pp. Illustrations. ) 

In bringing together in their proper order the Winthrop papers, pre- 
viously scattered through many printed works or entirely unpublished, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society is performing a service of great 
value. The appearance of this second volume only strengthens the con- 
viction, already general, that here is one of the most important series 
of documents on American history. The first sixty-three pages contain 
material relating to the years 1623-28 not included in the first volume. 
Most of this space is given to John Winthrop’s notebook of cases before 
the Court of Wards and Liveries which is here printed for the first 
time. The rest of the volume covers the years 1629 and 1630, during 
which Winthrop made his decision to move to America, was elected 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Company, and led the expedition of 
1630 to New England. The documents bring out clearly the tremendous 
labor involved in preparing for the removal of a large number of per- 
sons to a new country and the personal problems and grief brought 
about by family separation. The volume also inaugurates the policy of 
reprinting the successive installments of Winthrop’s journal for the 
periods covered by the other documents. Scattered through several 
volumes though the work must be, this republication of the journal, 
freshly collated from the manuscript and freshly annotated, will be 
welcomed by historians. The editing of the volume as a whole is on a 
level commensurate with the importance of the text. Careful attention 
is given to the dating of documents, the footnotes show great pains in 
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the collection of explanatory data and supplementary bibliographical 
references, and the longer documents are preceded by very informative 
introductions. The book amply measures up to the high standards both 
of pleasing format and of scholarly value which are characteristic of 
this society’s publications. 


Yale University LeonarD W. LABAREE 


First Settlers of Ye Plantations of Piscataway and Woodbridge Olde 
East New Jersey 1664-1714: A Period of Fifty Years. By Orra 
Eugene Monnette. (Los Angeles: The Leroy Carman Press, 1931. 
Parts I and II, 292 pp. Illustrations. $8.25.) 

In the midst of an active career as banker and lawyer, Mr. Monnette 
found time and pleasure for the serious pursuit of local and genealogical 
history. Sixteen years of patient search among the documents have 
yielded abundant records of the first settlers in a little corner of Old 
East Jersey. Six parts will complete the publication, together forming 
a unit, and will embrace a full list of the names of the first inhabitants, 
vital statistics, pertinent data on the early settlements, and the family 
history of the original settlers through several generations. Part one, 
contains a most complete list of the first settlers, and part two, now 
noticed, gives the vital records in full and careful detail of the two 
little villages. 

Here is a convenient ensemble of raw material which will of course 
delight the genealogist. It has also a wider appeal. It brings together 
material valuable for the student interested in colonial beginnings. It 
has its use for one concerned with the racial strains in colonial society 
for to this ‘‘neck of the woods’’ came English, Scotch, French, Germans, 
Dutch. 


State University of Iowa W. T. Roor 


The Journal of Jeffery Amherst: Recording the Military Career of Gen- 
eral Amherst in America from 1758 to 1763. Edited by J. Clarence 
Webster. (Toronto, Canada: The Ryerson Press, 1931. xxiv + 432 
pp. Illustrations and appendices. ) 

This work is Volume III of the ‘‘Canadian Historical Studies,’’ and 
maintains the high standard set by the earlier volumes. Besides the 
general editor’s excellent ‘‘foreword,’’ Dr. Webster has supplied a very 
useful and just sketch of Amherst’s life. The presswork is superb: 
paper, type, proofreading, and illustrations, alike delight the reader. 
The illustrations include portraits, caricatures, facsimiles, sketches, and 
maps — some by Amherst himself. Adequate footnotes supplement the 
text ; several useful tables are appended ; but the index is unsatisfactory. 
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Amherst’s journal, consisting of eighteen manuscript volumes, was 
discovered, in 1925, at the Amherst seat, Montreal House, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. Fortunately for students of Canadian history, Dr. Webster was 
allowed to examine these volumes and to make photostatie copies of 
them. The book under review includes volumes VIII to XVIII, ineln- 
sive, which cover the period of Amherst’s American activities. Volume 
VIII begins with Amherst’s being ordered to relinquish his work with 
the British Army in Germany (January, 1758) and depart for America, 
The last volume concludes with an entry on the eve of his return to 
England, November, 1763. Inevitably the entries vary in length and 
interest. Many are bald statements of routine matters, such as: ‘‘I went 
to Stade’’; ‘‘It began to thaw a little in the afternoon.’’ Others are 
brief but full accounts of military activities, interspersed with com- 
ments on the weather, the topography, the conduct of the troops, ete. 
These journals reveal a cautious, determined, courageous leader, with- 
out the dash of Howe or the genius of Wolfe; one who will achieve 
success through ample preparation and the avoidance of needless risk, 
rather than by brilliant strategy or dashing tactics. While the style is 
never exciting, it is never boring. The editor has preserved Amherst’s 
idiosyncracies of spelling, diction, and grammar, without marring the 
clarity and force of the narrative. All in all, the book is invaluable to 
the student of Anglo-Franco-American history in the eighteenth century. 


Hamilton College MiuLepce L. BonHam Jr. 


Essays in Colonial History Presented to Charles McLean Andrews. By 
His Students. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. xvi + 
345 pp. Frontispiece. $5.00.) 

This tribute volume bears striking testimony to the shaping influence 
exerted on colonial studies through thirty years by Charles McLean 
Andrews. It has the primary merit of unity in subject and point of 
view. In range of theme, moreover, the essays reflect pretty completely 
the sweep of the master’s own scholarship. 

The papers, as would be expected, are largely concerned with institu- 
tional and administrative matters. It is appropriate that the two long- 
est, by Miss Barnes and Professor Rife, should deal with land tenures: 
in the seventeenth-century charters, and in the practice of New Nether- 
lands. Miss Calder writes of the paradoxical attempt of the Earl of 
Stirling to combine a feudal proprietorship on Long Island with local 
self-government for his New England settlers. Administrative delin- 
quencies and confusion are exposed in Pargellis’ account of the neglect 
of the New York independent companies, and in Miss Clarke’s useful 
article on the impressment of colonial seamen. On the other hand 
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Professor Labaree rescues the royal governors as a class from the 
slanders of Huske and Bancroft. Phases of the significant conflict be- 
tween executive and assembly appear in the essays by Lounsbury and 
Miss Clarke. Gipson’s note on the taxation of the Connecticut towns 
should be read in connection with his other recent article (American 
Historical Review, July, 1931). There are two substantial essays in 
economic history: Gould’s analysis of the causes for the rise of Balti- 
more, and Pitman’s study of the struggle for existence of the eighteenth- 
century sugar planters. Professor Bond has written a suggestive ac- 
count of the transmission of colonial (and Revolutionary) ideals to 
the Old Northwest. Where so much has been given it is ungracious, no 
doubt, to ask for more, but the most striking omissions are in those 
fields which Professor Andrews marked out in his noteworthy articles 
on colonial commerce and Anglo-French commercial rivalry. 

As a whole the volume reveals careful scholarship, and competent, 
if not brilliant writing. For charm of style, however, and of temper, it 
would be hard to match Dr. Jameson’s prefatory portrait of Professor 
Andrews. 


University of Michigan V. W. CRANE 


The Hussey-Cumberland Mission and American Independence: An Es- 
say nm the Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By Samuel 
Flagg Bemis. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931. ix + 
195 pp. Cover maps and appendix. $3.50.) 

This slender and attractively printed volume contains a lively nar- 
rative of the Hussey-Cumberland mission to Madrid in 1780-81 in con- 
nection with Anglo-Spanish peace negotiations; a survey of the policy 
of Great Britain, Spain, and France towards the American Revolution 
in the same period; an appendix of fifty-seven pages containing twelve 
documents; two instructive cover maps; and an inadequate index. The 
author has rescued from almost complete oblivion the mission of the 
Irish priest and the English placeman-dramatist, and has sought to give 
it a high station among the diplomatic manoeuvers of the period. 

The best portions of the book are those which relate to Great Britain 
and Spain. Some of these would be even better if the author had not 
unfortunately mis-translated part of an important Spanish document 
(p. 43). Perhaps his most interesting conclusion is that the mission 
offered England an opportunity to destroy either the Bourbon Family 
Compact or the Franco-American alliance or both, and that the oppor- 
tunity was lost because of the obstinacy of George III. 

The author thinks that the importance of these ‘‘negative negotia- 
tions’’ lies in their relation to French diplomacy and the question of 
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American independence. The last chapter, comprising one-fourth of 
the total space, is devoted to this subject. He believes that the danger 
threatening the United States as a result of its involvement, through 
the French alliance, in purely European diplomacy ‘‘has hitherto not 
been fully realized.’’ One might quibble over the word ‘‘fully,’’ but it 
would seem that since the publication of Corwin’s French Policy and 
the American Alliance, the realization should have been pretty full, 
With due allowance for novelty in detail, the reviewer does not think 
that the present account of the subject goes appreciably beyond Corwin 
in essentials; and it is not so well balanced. It overstates Vergennes’ 
early commitments in favor of the United States; it understates the 
extent to which he had hedged before 1780 on such commitments as he 


had made; and its total effect is to exaggerate the importance of the 
Hussey-Cumberland mission. 


Cornell University ARTHUR WHITAKER 


New York City During the War for Independence; with Special Ref- 
erence to the Period of British Occupation. By Oscar Theodore 
Barck Jr. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 267 pp. 
Appendix and bibliography. $4.25.) 

Since the publication of I. N. Phelps Stokes’s Iconography of New 
York City a decade ago, there has been awakened a new interest in the 
significant history of the metropolis. This revival has produced some 
excellent monographs, such as Abbott’s New York in the American 
Revolution (1929) and this erudite volume by Dr. Barck. The approach 
is from the standpoint of British occupation and administration, and 
such topies as ‘‘ Keeping the Peace,’’ ‘‘ Physical Welfare,’’ ‘‘Food and 
Fuel,’’ ‘‘Commerce and Business,’’ ‘‘The Press,’’ ‘‘Churches and 
Schools,’’ ‘‘Diversions,’’ and ‘‘Loyalists’’ constitute the problems of 
research. Dr. Barck has made discriminating use of the newer sources 
and hence has corrected erroneous conclusions in the older secondary 
accounts. But it is a matter of regret that the Clinton Papers in the 
Clements Library were not available because their use would have 
modified materially many of the conclusions. The two chapters devoted 
to the military service and exodus of the Loyalists is the latest if not 
the last word on a rather difficult problem. The materials included in 
the appendix are of value to students of New York City. The bibliog- 
raphy is well organized and helpful, and a workable index completes 
the volume. The work as a whole is a model of organization, exposition, 
and documentation. 


The University of the State of New York A. C. Fuick 
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Qld Baltimore. By Annie Leakin Sioussat. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. xv + 249 pp. Illustrations, maps, and bibliography. 
$3.50.) 

This book, published under the auspices of the Maryland Society of 
Colonial Dames of America in honor of the author, has been written in 
commemoration of the bi-centennial anniversary of the founding of 
Baltimore in 1729. Beginning with a sentimental discussion of the old 
town of Baltimore, Cork County, Ireland, the first four chapters briefly 
describe the events leading to the founding of Maryland, the creation 
of Baltimore County, and the beginnings of Jonestown and Fell’s Point, 
which were joined together in 1745 to form Baltimore. Seven chapters 
are devoted to the period covering the French and Indian War, the 
events leading to the break with England, the Revolutionary War, and 
the formation of the Constitution. Considerably more space is given to 
sketching the familiar background of these events than in actually 
discussing Baltimore’s connection thereto. The relation of Baltimore to 
the War of 1812 is treated more elaborately. The narrative continues 
through to approximately 1829, with a discussion of significant wed- 
dings, prominent estates and homes, and the centennial celebration of 
1829. Altogether there are twenty-one chapters averaging eleven pages 
each. In several cases, the chapters seem to lack a central theme. Nu- 
merous maps, portraits of prominent men and women of early Baltimore, 
and pictures of hospitable homes, serve to increase one’s interest. An 
abundance of social history is scattered throughout the volume; religion, 
amusements, marriages, clubs, balls, and celebrations occupy a con- 
spicious place. It is rather deplorable, however, that so much attention 
is given to such subjects and so little to the economic foundations upon 
which Baltimore’s true greatness, fame, and prosperity actually rested. 
Except for one or two instances, there are no footnotes; at the end, a 
rather full list of authorities consulted for each chapter are cited. 
Apparently the book has been written for popular consumption and, 
in this respect, it is commendable, but it can make no claim to present- 
ing a new interpretation or to being an original contribution. 


Allegheny College Pau H. Givens 


Charleston, Historic and Romantic. By Harriette Kershaw Leiding. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1931. 293 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $3.50.) 

In the first three of the seven divisions of this book there are included 
the colonial period and the Revolution, to which are devoted one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, one-half of the book. There are sixty-two pages 
devoted to the period from the Revolution to the Civil War. In fifty 
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pages there is given a very interesting account of the city during the 
‘Confederate War Period,’’ bringing in facts and personalities which 
convince the reader that the author is in possession of such informa. 
tion as would be expected of a contemporary. Nine pages only are taken 
up with Reconstruction, a period characterized by corrupt government 
and a complete reversal of all that Charleston had formerly been. There 
are but twelve pages devoted to the history from that period to the 
present. The emphasis is, therefore, on the colonial period, the Revolu- 
tion, and the Civil War — during which the influence of Charleston was 
very pronounced. 

The title is appropriate for the author adheres to it in furnishing the 
most essential historical facts combined with a detailed account of the 
social, economic, and romantic phases of the life of the city. The citation 
of historical facts with some degree of explanation is not of course 
avoided, but so many of the so-called sidelights are introduced that the 
book does possess much of the interest of a story. The value of such a 
book to the historian is recognized. The intimate knowledge of influential 
families, houses, and places, combined with eighty illustrations, enable 
the author to furnish an account of considerable interest. 

Charleston possesses an individuality. ‘‘Together with the old colonial 
houses and the proud colonial names, Charleston carries the atmosphere 
of an earlier day.’’ The struggle between Cavalier and Roundhead was 
very evident in Charleston and its spirit is still noticeable. ‘‘To show 
why Charleston possesses its marked characteristics’’ is the object of 
the book. It has some merit but will not supersede other books on the 
subject. 


Coker College P. S. Fuiprin 


Outpost of Empire: The Story of the Founding of San Francisco. By 
Herbert Eugene Bolton. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. 
xxiii + 334 + xvii pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.00.) 

Among the numerous products of Professor Bolton’s exhaustive re- 
search in the archives of Mexico, none is more interesting and important 
than the present volume. The story here told is in reality an extended 
introduction to and a summary of the diaries and letters relating to 
the Anza expeditions recently published in five volumes by the Univer- 
sity of California Press (see ante, XVIII, 71-72). Consequently, the 
source materials for this volume are to be found in the larger work. 
Not only did the author seek diligently for documents and papers deal- 
ing with his subject, but he carefully retraced the routes of the expedi- 
tions. Thus he is able to identify places, rivers, and mountains very 
definitely in terms of present day nomenclature. 
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The author’s views on the importance of Spanish colonization in the 
Americas and the relation of the fringes of empire within the present 
United States to Spanish colonial policy are clearly set forth in the 
opening chapters. Then follows an account of the background, prepara- 
tions, route, and experiences of the Anza expedition of 1774 which 
opened a land route from Sonora to Alta, California. Even more dramat- 
ie is the ensuing story of how Anza, with surprising success and in 
spite of great hardships, led a colony of men, women, and children over- 
land in 1775-76, and made possible the founding of San Francisco. 
The concluding chapters tell of Anza’s return to Mexico and of the 
reward given the intrepid leader. 

The book is written in a most pleasing style, with frequent quotations 
from the diaries which add vividness to the story. Not only are the 
fears and dangers and sufferings of the participants in these expeditions 
clearly portrayed, but the reader is also enabled to enjoy their high 
hopes and courage and to laugh with them at numerous amusing inci- 
dents. Of special value are the sidelights on the life and manners of the 
Indian tribes along the route. Here also may be gained an insight into 
the character and services of such men as the two heroic friars, Fran- 
cisco Gareés and Pedro Font, and the Yuma chief, Salvador Palma. 
Several excellent maps, six of them prepared especially for this work, 
will be of service not only to readers of this book but also to all students 
of southwestern American history. 


University of Oregon Dan E. CLARK 


Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1697-1783: Studies 
of the Economic, Educational, and Social Significance of Slaves, 
Servants, Apprentices, and Poor Folk. By Marcus Wilson Jernegan. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931. xiii + 256 pp. 
Notes. $3.00.) 

This volume contains a series of short studies originally printed else- 
where and now brought together for the first time. The thirteen chap- 
ters deal with the life of the dependent classes in colonial society as 
typified by various aspects of Negro slavery, white bondage, the educa- 
tion of apprentices and poor children, and public administration of 
poor relief. Though most of these matters have been dealt with by other 
students and though the author asserts that his contributions are 
‘illustrative of, rather than a history of, the subject as a whole’’ 
(p. xi), he sheds fresh and interesting light on all the topics he treats. 
Certain expectations raised by the title of the volume, however, are not 
satisfied. That terra incognita of colonial social history, free labor for 
hire, remains uncharted. Private philanthropic efforts and the care of 
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the insane (except the insane poor) are not discussed. Conditions jy 
the Middle Colonies are almost completely ignored. 

There is a brief bibliography. Following a recent deplorable tendency, 
the footnotes are gathered together in a Jim Crow section at the end 
of the volume. 


Harvard University ARTHUR M. ScHLESINGER 


A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789. By Lyor. N. Rich. 
ardson. (New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1931. xi + 414 pp. 
Bibliography. $5.00.) 

Mr. Richardson has diligently collected a wealth of first-hand informa- 
tion about this subject and has classified it according to a fixed pattern. 
He gives us the obvious circumstances attending the birth of a host of 
early magazines, the life span of each, an analysis of its contents, and 
the story of its demise. Bibliography, documentation, and index are 
beyond reproach. The style is clear and balanced, though at times over- 
loaded with lists of names that detract from emphasis. At all points 
the writer proves himself well grounded in the history and literature 
of the period. The chief service he has performed for the historian is 
that of preparing a guide to source materials: any student who needs 
to consult these magazines will now be spared much tedious spade work. 
The writer’s attempt to summarize the contents of the magazine gives 
his book a rambling and miscellaneous character. Hundreds of topics 
are mentioned and briefly discussed, but none is developed, and many 
items have the aspect of curiosities. Moreover, the lengthy analyses of 
factual content do not disclose the literary qualities of the maga- 
zines nor do they give an understanding of the so-called colonial mind. 
One would like to know more about the editors — of their education, 
their artistic standards, and their place in society. The business side of 
publication is not presented, nor has the writer explained the difficulties 
which confronted these early ventures. Why were they so short-lived, 
and what influence did they exert? Since the author has collected and 
classified so much data, it seems unfortunate that he has abstained from 
emphasis, comparisons, integration of material, and generalization. The 
reader feels that he is gliding over the surface of things. To what extent 
was America a literary province of Europe? How far had specialization 
in intellectual endeavor proceeded? In what fields were Americans show- 
ing the most aptitude? These questions arise but are not discussed in a 
connected manner. The writer presents his facts; whatever significance 
they have, the reader must determine for himself. 


University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS 
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Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Volume II, The Eighteenth Century. By Elizabeth Donnan. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1931. lxii + 731 pp.) 

Miss Donnan’s second volume continues the method successfully em- 
ployed in her first (see ante, XVIII, 69-71). A useful introduction in- 
cludes a sketch of the varying fortunes of European traders in their 
rivalry on the African coast during the eighteenth century; but the 
documents which follow serve chiefly to illustrate the English trade in 

Africa and to the West Indies and Spanish America. There is much 

here on the struggles over the organization of the trade. The Royal 

African Company’s monopoly had already been broken by the act of 

1698 admitting the ‘‘ten per cent traders’’; but the debates over 

monopoly or free trade persisted, accentuated by the rival interests on 

the one hand of London, on the other of Bristol and Liverpool. The 
dissolution of the company and the setting up of the committee régime 
are documented, and also, though briefly, the movement at the end of 
the century which culminated in 1807 in the abolition of the trade. The 
editor has given much attention to the ‘‘slave trade of the South Sea 

Company, its relations with the Royal African Company, the difficulties 

which it encountered in the West Indies, the friction with the French, 

and the continuous argument with Spain over the meaning and fulfill- 
ment of the contract’’; but for some reason these documents are fewer 
after 1720, and especially in the decade 1724-34. More fully than in 

Volume I the commercial organization of the African trade is revealed 

in instructions, invoices, trade books, lists of Guineamen, of exports, ete. 


University of Michigan V. W. CRANE 


American Neutrality in 1793: A Study in Cabinet Government. By 
Charles Marion Thomas. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. 294 pp. Appendices and bibliography. $4.50.) 

The general character of the problem which confronted the United 
States upon the outbreak of war in Europe in 1793 has long been under- 
stood, but one can have little appreciation of its real complexities until 
he has read Dr. Thomas’ scholarly volume. Not only were the rights 
and duties of the United States intrinsically difficult to determine, but 
it was necessary that these questions should be solved by a new govern- 
ment, lacking in experience, and with few precedents to guide it. Al- 
most the entire responsibility for the formulation of an immediate 
policy devolved upon the executive department, and with a president 
of Washington’s temperament, it was inevitable that decisions should 
have been reached only after consultation with his cabinet. The cabinet 
members most influential in the discussions were Jefferson and Hamilton, 
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and Dr. Thomas has weighed their respective contributions impartially 
and with discrimination. The activities of Genét are naturally dis. 
cussed at length. The study reveals how the policy of neutrality ‘‘ went 
beyond the ordinary requirements of the international law of the 
eighteenth century, how it was truly a new, an American policy of 
neutrality, and how it has set the precedent for many of the neutral 
duties generally accepted among nations today.’’ Not only does the 
volume constitute a chapter of history, in the more conventional sense, 
but it also contains valuable material relating to the evolution of inter. 
national law, and to the development of the methods and processes of 
government in this country. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


George Washington, Republican Aristocrat. By Bernard Fay. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xvi + 297 pp. Illustrations, maps, 
sources, and notes. $4.00.) 

The Facts About George Washington as a Freemason. By Major J. 
Hugo Tatsch. (New York: Macoy Publishing and Masonic Supply 
Company, 1931. xi + 94 pp. Illustrations.) 

These two volumes, different as they are in content and method, have 
nothing in common excepting that they apparently owe their inception 
to the bicentennial of Washington’s birth. The title of M. Fay’s book 
suggests an attempt at a new interpretation of Washington, or perhaps 
a more decided emphasis upon a certain aspect of his character and 
background. It is difficult, however, to see that the volume contains much 
that is new. The sources cited are of the conventional sort and have 
been for the most part accessible to previous students. A majority of 
the facts presented have long been available elsewhere and there is 
nothing that is particularly original in attributing to Washington the 
characteristics of the Virginia landed ‘‘aristocracy’’ from which he 
sprang. The emphasis upon his early background probably accounts for 
the fact that considerably more than half the book is devoted to the years 
preceding 1775. If there is an enigma in his character, the reviewer 
is not certain but that M. Fay accentuates it without solving it. Much 
of the mystery and aloofness of Washington he explains in terms of 
his ‘‘silence.’’ Perhaps this is as good a formula as any. The volume 
possesses the merit of being readable but unfortunately it reveals cer- 
tain defects. In spite of his previous distinguished work in this field, 
the author does not reveal a deep understanding of American colonial 
history. His description of ‘‘feudalism’’ in Virginia cannot be regarded 
as anything more than a figure of speech, and one which may perhaps 
mislead the reader. There is a reference on page 236 to ‘‘the Society of 
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the Cincinnati, which united all the veterans of the War of Independ- 
ence.’’ The organization was in fact open only to officers and in this 
instance, the author’s error even weakens his thesis. He does not appear 
to appreciate the significance of the repeal of the Stamp Act and by 
implication gives the date of the Boston Massacre as 1772. Toward the 
end of the volume, however (p. 258), there is a good summary of 
Washington’s political philosophy. 

Major Tatsch’s book will naturally be of most interest to members 
of the Masonic order. The author has attempted an exhaustive and 
critical study of Washington’s relations with the order, both direct and 
indirect. Many controversial questions are discussed and there are fre- 
quent quotations from the sources. The sober historian will be slightly 
startled, however, to find Major Tatsch claiming credit for the organiza- 
tion by reason of the fact that the first biography of Washington after 
his death was written by Mason Locke Weems, a Freemason! M. Fay 
alludes in several passages to Washington’s relations with the order and 
suggests the importance of Freemasonry as a unifying force in the 
eighteenth century. The latter point is a matter of real importance and 
is worthy of serious consideration, but Major Tatsch’s volume con- 
tributes little or nothing in regard to it. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


The Life of William Bainbridge, Esq., of the United States Navy. By 
H. A. 8S. Dearborn. Edited by James Barnes. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1931. xvii+218 pp. Illustrations and appendix. 
$5.00.) 

Though no new facts are brought to light in this belated publication 
of Dearborn’s biography of Commodore Bainbridge, written about 1816, 
yet students of early American naval history should welcome its appear- 
ance. Bainbridge and Dearborn being contemporaries, the youthful 
spirit of that time and the bold adventurous character of the naval 
leader are consequently revealed with intimate, though unconscious, 
charm by the biographer. 

The Life and Services of Commodore William Bainbridge by Thomas 
Harris, a relative by marriage to the Commodore, published in 
1837 and not readily accessible to the general reader of today, is seen 
now to have been hardly more than a slight elaboration of Dearborn’s 
manuscript, with a few changes here and there and the addition of a 
few pages completing the story of the life of Bainbridge, who lived until 
1833. Beautifully printed, and excellently edited by James Barnes, who 
has added an informative preface and an appendix supplementing the 
unfinished manuscript, Dearborn’s work will doubtless entirely super- 
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sede the Harris biography, and honor will be accorded to this author 
who justly deserves it. 

Bainbridge was a very unlucky naval officer, having been captured in 
the naval war with France, having been forced by the Dey of Algiers 
to convey gifts to the Sultan of Turkey in the George Washington, 
having lost the Philadelphia to the Tripolitans and suffered weary 
months of imprisonment in Tripoli with his officers and men. But he 
was never accused of lacking courage and a patriotic spirit. Finally, 
he experienced the exultation of victory, when in command of the 
Constitution, with consummate seamanship and gunnery, he defeated 
and captured the British frigate Java off the coast of Brazil. This was 
the grand climax of his career — an achievement which placed his 
name with those heroes of the War of 1812 — Stephen Decatur, Oliver 
Hazard Perry, James Macdonough, David Porter, and Isaae Hull. 

Though this is by no means an adequate biography of Bainbridge, 
still the manuscript was decidedly worthy of publication as a distinctive 
contribution to American naval history. 


United States Naval Academy CHARLES LEE LEwis 


The Culture Contacts of the United States and China: The Earliest 
Sino-American Culture Contacts, 1784-1844. By George H. Danton. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. xiv + 133 pp. Bib- 
liography. $2.00.) 

Other works have recorded the history of the political, economic, and 
religious relations between the United States and China. Professor 
Danton’s book occupies the hitherto neglected field of cultural relation- 
ships, ‘‘especially in the realm of social and educational psychology’”’ 
during the earliest period, from 1784 to 1844. 

Though important, the cultural contacts during this first sixty years 
were meager. In the first chapter the author points out the reasons for 
the prejudices against foreigners on the part of the Chinese, and also 
why the Chinese had a peculiar feeling of friendliness for Americans. 
In his discussion of the Americans in China, one sees why the merchants 
never progressed beyond the pidgin English stage, while their chief 
cultural imports to America included exotie tales, curios, and some 
works of art. But the missionaries, who learned Chinese in spite of 
official opposition, made converts to Christianity, opened schools and 
hospitals, and made significant cultural contacts. The author speaks of 
the ideas of the early American missionaries as medieval, morbid, and 
superstitious, but his attitude may be explained as extremely modern- 
istie rather than as definitely hostile. The inclusion in the Wanghsia 
treaty of the provision that Americans might employ Chinese scholars 
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as teachers and might purchase Chinese books laid the basis for closer 
intellectual relations and deeper understanding between the two peoples. 

The author’s rich cultural background of classical, linguistic, and 
literary lore sometimes leads him into the danger of sacrificing per- 
spicuity to erudition. The statement that the ‘‘Empress of Asia’’ sailed 
from Boston (p. 17), instead of from New York is a minor inaccuracy. 
The appendixes to pages 27 and 29 might be less awkwardly arranged 
than by placing them together on page 33. It is noteworthy that the 
Chinese characters inserted in this American book are all right side up. 
On the whole this volume is so well done that the completion of the 
second volume on the subject will be eagerly awaited. 


Colorado College CarROLL B. MALONE 


Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire. By Harry M. Beardsley. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xiii+ 421 pp. Illustrations 
and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Mr. Beardsley brings no new evidence concerning the life of the 
Mormon prophet. The diagnoses of W. F. Pierce and I. Woodbridge 
Riley are followed in the discussion of the psychology of Joseph Smith. 
But his hypnotic powers, so suggestively discussed by Riley, receive 
little comment in this work. In the most interesting passages in the book, 
Mr. Beardsley advances the hypothesis that the founder of Mormonism 
was afflicted with dementia praecoz. To be convincing, however, such a 
hypothesis would need more exhaustive treatment than is given here. 

There is little trace of a Mormonism delenda est spirit in the book, 
the author’s style is entertaining, and the dramatic elements in Smith’s 
life are fully utilized. Yet in striving for these effects the author in 
some places goes beyond what the evidence warrants. The reader be- 
comes prepared for polygamy, upon being told that Joseph’s pulse began 
beating fast when he and Rigdon went over The Old Testament together 
for the first time. The chain of thought in the polygamy revelation (p. 
288 ff.) is based upon Clayton’s affidavit — published in Salt Lake years 
afterward — but what is there to substantiate the woolgathering of 
Joseph as he sat in the easy chair in the Nauvoo House (p. 318) or in 
the parlor of the Nauvoo Mansion House (p. 318). Gunnison (p. 22) 
does not state that Joseph Smith was arrested as a vagabond. Did most 
of the emigrants to Nauvoo lose their money to Joseph Smith (p. 265) ? 
What evidence is there that the Mormons left a trail of bogus money 
between Nauvoo and Salt Lake City (p. 13) ? 

The inevitable and hoary stories concerning Joseph and his ‘‘ wives’’ 
appear once more. Dr. Wyl is the source of many of these salacious 
yarns. This man spent several years in Salt Lake City, years after the 
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events at Nauvoo, with the especial purpose of gathering tales of this 
sort. The reader would gain a far better understanding of the Mormon 
Empire if the racy gossip of the Mississippi River steamboats had been 
balanced by some explanation of how Joseph Smith was able to control 
men like Brigham Young, the Pratt brothers, John Taylor, and Willard 
Richards or how he planned the community life at Kirtland and at 
Nauvoo. The doubt still remains as to whether Joseph Smith bequeathed 
any constructive features to the Mormon empire. 


Miami University W. J. McNirr 


Leonard Bacon: A Statesman in the Church. By Theodore Davenport 
Bacon. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. xv + 563 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 

It is biography such as this which adds flesh and blood to the skeleton 
of history, while at the same time it furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the rich contribution which a study of American religious history 
and biography may be expected to supply. 

During the long career of Leonard Bacon as minister of the Center 
(Congregational) Church (1825-66), New Haven, he was concerned in 
a vital way not only with every important controversy within his own 
denomination, but also with every major political and social issue in the 
nation. While the work of the ministry was ever for him the supreme 
purpose of his life, and the care of his church always came first, yet 
the preaching of the gospel had to Leonard Bacon a much wider signi- 
ficance than that of merely urging men to enter upon the Christian life. 
It is this larger outlook which brought him to leadership in the slavery 
controversy, first as a supporter of colonization, and later as a non- 
Garrisonian antislavery advocate. 

He early identified himself with that group of New England Con- 
gregationalists which supported a type of progressive orthodoxy known 
as the New Haven theology, and had a prominent part in the establish- 
ment of the Yale Divinity School. He was a friend and defender of 
Horace Bushnell, when Bushnell’s teachings were under suspicion, and 
during the latter years of his life was the recognized leader of Con- 
gregationalism in the nation. | 

Leonard Bacon’s chief historical significance is as a speaker out- 
side the pulpit and as a writer. By 1845 he had become a well-known 
and influential contributor to numerous periodicals, especially on the 
slavery question, and when the Independent was established (1848) 
he became its first editor-in-chief. Under his leadership it soon became 
the leading religious periodical in America and wielded an influence 
comparable to that of the New York Weekly Tribune. 

The story of the many-sided interests of Leonard Bacon — his prob- 
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lems of supporting a family of fourteen children, his financial worries, 
and personal joys and sorrows, his preaching, his writing, his contro- 
versies, his contacts with prominent men in church and state — are 
here skillfully woven into an interesting and informing whole. There 
are some misstatements, such as, ‘‘ Oberlin had been founded by Charles 
G. Finney, a noted revivalist’’ (p. 354), and the lack of an index is 
disconcerting in a book containing so much that one will want to refer 
to it again, but as a whole it is a delightful volume and a valuable con- 
tribution to information concerning the generation preceeding the Civil 
War. 


University of Chicago WituiaM W. Sweer 


Peter Pond: Fur Trader and Adventurer. By H. A. Innis. (Toronto, 
Canada: Irwin and Gordon, Ltd., 1930. 153 pp. Bibliography. 
$3.00.) 

Sooner or later everyone who tries to disentangle the intricate threads 
of Northwest history falls under the fascination of that curious Con- 
necticut trader, Peter Pond. Mr. Innis, having found it necessary in 
writing his Fur Trade in Canada to study Pond’s part in the formation 
of the Northwest Company, evidently could not forget the enigmatic 
Yankee with his illiterate spelling, his dry humor, his vigorous and 
picturesque language, and his extraordinary gift for exploration. The 
little book that has resulted from Mr. Innis’ response to Sir Peter’s 
spell is the first biography of a man, who, more than is often the case 
with an individual, influenced the history of a whole continent. Though 
Pond could not spell, and though the twang of his flat accent still 
sounds through the puzzling orthography of his fragmentary auto- 
biography, he was a man with unusual vitality, powers of adaptation, 
and vision. 

Probably Mr. Innis does well to incorporate so much of Pond’s own 
narrative into the account of his early years. Certainly no one can pre- 
tend to know the man without reading enough of his autobiography to 
chuckle over his phonetie spelling and to smile at his tolerant perception 
of human frailties. So little is known of Pond that all the extant portion 
of this narrative could have been added to the work without making it 
a volume of ordinary size. 

Few new data have been utilized. Chief among these are several 
documents among the Williams papers in the Burton Collection in the 
publie library of Detroit. They relate to the early business ventures of 
Pond and Thomas Williams, especially on the St. Peter’s (Minnesota) 
River. Among them is a signature of Peter Pond, probably the only 
one known at the present time. 

Mr. Innis presupposes a good deal of historical knowledge on the 
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part of his readers. He would have produced a more readable volume, 
had he placed behind his picture of Peter Pond a background depicting 
the tremendous forces at work in western North America to open up 
the fur regions and to find a Northwest passage. All of his characters 
need further elucidation, as does the rivalry between the Northwest 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The author has summarized very well Pond’s achievements. He makes 
it plain that Pond was an explorer of the first rank, that he opened the 
Athabaska country, thus making necessary the formation of the North- 
west Company, and that in all likelihood he first saw the usefulness of 
pemmican, without which the traders could not have maintained their 
long line of communication with Montreal via Grand Portage. He also 
points out that the evidence is almost overwhelming that Alexander 
Mackenzie drew his inspiration and much of his information for his 
travels in the North from Pond. 

Some discussion of the problem of the various Pond maps is given, 
but nothing new is produced. The views of such men as Burpee and 
Davidson are given, but it seems doubtful whether the author worked 
with copies of all the available maps before him. He seems to be unaware 
of the excellent copy of the Crevecceur map (or is it the original copy ?) 
in the Archives of the Marine in Paris. Nor does he point out definitely 
enough that there are at least three distinct forms of “he map, showing, 
probably, stages in Pond’s plans for reaching the Pacific. In view of 
Dr. John J. Bigsby’s statement that David Thompson told him that 
Cuthbert Grant aided Pond in making his map, and of two references 
to Grant on Stiles’s copy of that document, it is odd that Mr. Innis 
makes almost no mention of this trader. Nor does he refer to the other 
data on Pond that fill three pages of Bigsby’s Shoe and Canoe. The 
word that he could not decipher (p. 101) among the annotations on the 
Creveceeur copy of the map is Parages. 

Since Mr. Innis is the first to see that Peter Pond is deserving of a 
critical biography, it is to be hoped that he will not be contented with 
this first compressed account of the great explorer, but do him full 

justice in a more leisurely narrative. 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace LEE NvuTE 


The Big Bonanza: The Story of the Comstock Lode. By C. B. Glasscock. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. 368 pp. Frontis- 
piece, bibliography, illustrations, and maps. $3.50.) 

The history of the famed Comstock Lode at Nevada’s Virginia City, 

“‘the greatest mining town upon the continent’’ (p. 25), is a most 

fascinating story. The almost unbelievable wealth taken from this lode 
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for many years dominated Nevada history, was an important factor in 
California’s history, and exerted its influence on the nation at large. 

In the spring of 1859 were made the discoveries that were to reveal 
‘‘the most spectacular silver deposit in history’’ (p. 40). Tall, sane- 
timious Henry Thomas Paige Comstock claimed the land on which 
the first strike was made and gave his name to the great lode. Virginia 
City rose from a huddle of huts to a thriving city of 40,000. Baptized 
by fire and flood, depressed by exhaustion of ore bodies and frenzied 
by new strikes, the history of the city was punctuated with hilarity and 
tragedy. In its heyday, says the author, ‘‘most of the residents . . . took 
their entertainment raw, as they did their whisky’’ (p. 225). 

‘‘The Big Bonanza,’’ an ore body 54 feet thick, was discovered in 
1873. It was to produce $190,000,000 in pure bullion and make Mackay, 
Fair, Flood, and O’Brien, bonanza kings. But this quartette was not 
the first nor the last to be moguls of Virginia City. ‘‘The first kings, 
Comstock and Old Virginia, had sold out for a song and abdicated. 
The second king, Sharon, had ruled with an iron hand for ten years, 
and had been deposed by a combination of fate and even shrewder men’”’ 
(p. 328). Then came the quartette above mentioned, who were in turn 
deposed by Adolph Sutro, favored for a brief moment after fourteen 
years of struggle in advocating, promoting, and building his great 
tunnel to make possible the draining of the mines and the working of 
the lower levels. The contests for control of the Comstock Lode were 
fought not only on and under the ground of Virginia City, but in the 
courts, in the stock market at San Francisco, and in the money centers 
of the world. 

The story is graphically told. Mr. Glasscock’s participation, during 
the first decade after 1900, in the Nevada mining rushes at Tonapah, 
Goldfield, and Bullfrog gave him excellent background for his story of 
the Comstock. It is to be hoped he will give a second story upon these 
later rushes, known to him at first hand. The author has selected the 
most dramatic episodes as well as the most important persons and devel- 
opments for portrayal. In choosing the picturesque he makes a most 
engaging story, but on occasion gives the impression that the exag- 
gerated and extraordinary are the typical. The volume is well illustrated 
and is supplied with maps, a bibliography, and an index. 


State Historical Society of Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 
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A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley with Special Reference 
to its Waterways, Trade, and Commerce from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Charles Henry Ambler. (Glendale, Cali. 
fornia: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1932. 465 pp. Illustrations 
and maps. $7.00.) 

All too seldom have historians realized that rivers tend to unite rather 
than to divide sections of the country. Undue importance has frequently 
been given to state boundaries, probably in part because of the em. 
phasis on political history. Professor Ambler has recognized the essen- 
tial unity of the Ohio River Valley in the field of transportation, and 
has centered his book on the development of river transportation — 
carrying the story from the time of the earliest explorers until the 
present day. Other types of transportation are treated only incidentally. 
In spite of a few grammatical slips the book is on the whole well written; 
the style is distinctly readable although not novelistic. Authorities are 
quoted in the footnotes, and there is no bibliography. 

Within its special field Professor Ambler’s account maintains a high 
standard of excellence. Least adequate is the description of the canoe 
traffic. The experiences of travellers are treated but briefly, and there 
is a notable scarcity of references to the published works of travellers. 
Chief reliance is placed on newspaper material, although adequate 
attention is devoted to public documents and to secondary works. Of 
factual errors the present reviewer has been able to find almost none. 
Here and there, however, arise questions of interpretation and con- 
clusion, as for example the dogmatic statement (p. 33) that the West 
did not decrease in population at any time during the Revolution; the 
assertion of the absence of any treasonable western plotting in 1800 
(p. 73), when Burr is discussed a few pages later (pp. 77-79); the 
assumption (p. 112) that exclusive franchises have not been given within 
recent years; the statement that migration to the West increased in the 
years immediately following 1837 (p. 167); the seeming assumption 
(p. 286) that the railroads did not favor competitive over non-com- 
petitive points before the act of 1887; the exclusion of music and other 
forms of art from the sensual enjoyments (p. 327); the late date im- 
plied (p. 385) for the beginning of legislative interest in the prevention 
of steamboat accidents. Some exaggeration seems to exist in making 
Pennsylvania rest on the Atlantic (p. 212). References to the two stand- 
ard authorities, Haney and Sanborn, would seem to be desirable in 
discussing railroad land grants (p. 192). Easily understood, and pos- 
sibly unobjectionable, is the statement (p. 17) that the Ohio is the 
**most important’’ river in the world. 

Professor Ambler has probably not written the final word on trans- 
portation in the Ohio valley, but he has hewn a broad trail which later 
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historians will follow. Much of his work is original, and yet he has not 
become so immersed in the details of the subject that he has failed to 
see the broader significances. His book is notably free from the long 
lists of ships’ names and dimensions that have made earlier works so 
indigestible. He is also to be congratulated on having brought the 
story up to date, and if he has accomplished no other purpose, he has 
demonstrated that the river traffic is not entirely a thing of the past. 
Every student of the Ohio River Valley will desire to have a copy of 
Professor Ambler’s book easily available. 


Dartmouth College Rosert E. Riecen 


Franklin Pierce: Young Hickory of the Granite Hills. By Roy Franklin 
Nichols. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 
xvii-+ 615 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and appendix. 
$5.00.) 

This admirable biography will prove a pleasant surprise to the skept- 
ical reader who may wonder why Franklin Pierce should be the theme 
of six hundred pages. Not only has Professor Nichols drawn a remark- 
ably clear portrait of Pierce; he has presented a segment of American 
political and social history and has reinterpreted the tendencies and 
personalities of the ante-bellum generation. The great and prominent 
of the period are well drawn — Pierce’s cabinet ministers, for instance, 
are marshalled in vivid pen pictures (pp. 247 ff.) — while the minor 
dramatis personae are placed no less effectively in the portrait galley. 
Among the latter are the lovable Hawthorne, the stern Revolutionary 
general and ‘‘typical backwoods leader’’ who was the father of the 
president, and the blanket-clad Kentuckian who stamped into the White 
House loudly demanding to know ‘‘whar Frank Pierce was.’’ 

A handsome face, a military reputation, glib oratory, party regularity, 
and a slavery policy acceptable to the South, were the chief qualifica- 
tions of the man who in 1852 received the Democratic presidential 
nomination on the forty-ninth ballot after the big leaders — Cass, Doug- 
las, Buchanan, Marey, and Butler — had defeated each other. A man 
of human qualities, fond of society, even capable of bibulous hilarity, 
he was yet enough of a New Englander to have retrieved his record at 
Bowdoin after having descended to the foot of his class and later to 
have ventured forth as a temperance crusader; while for a life com- 
panion he had taken a wife who embodied in her frail person the 
repression and pious gloom of Puritanism without its confident strength. 
As a leader of New England ‘‘Democracy’’ he had done service for his 
party against the disruptive efforts of the abolitionists. At home his 
presidential policy was development of the West and conciliation of 
the South; abroad his keynote was expansion, with an embarrassing 
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tendency to attract gasconading ‘‘ Young Americans’’ of the Sickles or 
Soulé type. 

Disruptive transition and maladjustment were the most prominent 
factors of Pierce’s luckless administration. In an age of urbanization, 
industrial growth, rushing European immigration, and corporate devel. 
opment, and in a time of lobbies, pressure politics, and organized propa- 
ganda, Pierce’s ‘‘pastoral ideals’’ and his belief in democracy as a 
panacea simply did not fit. It was not his fault that the slow moving 
rural and oligarchical South could not see eye to eye with the ‘‘pro 
gressive’’ North, and that the sectional storm broke during his pres- 
idency. Any thought of a program of his own was necessarily laid 
aside. His opposition to governmental favors to big business, his res- 
istance to anti-Catholic bigotry, and his efforts toward party unity were 
eclipsed by the Kansas issue. His ‘‘non-sectional administration’’ of the 
Kansas problem had a tendency opposite to his purpose; while his 
‘*vigorous’’ policy abroad failed not only in itself but as a diversion of 
attention from sectionalism at home. The conflict which so plagued his 
presidency brought cruel maledictions upon him as a ‘‘Southern sympa- 
thizer’’ in the mad days of civil war; and for fifty years his state gave 
no recognition to its only president. Even yet Pierce is referred to as a 
‘‘Northern man of Southern principles,’’ as if that were a matter of 
deep reproach. As the war was due largely to extremists on both sides, 
it would seem that the times called for moderates such as Pierce. 

The story of how Pierce adopted the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise as the price of senatorial and southern support, and how he 
suffered in consequence, is well told. In detailing the evolution of the 
Ostend report, the loquacity of Sickles and Soulé is set off against the 
caution of Buchanan and Mason. The blundering circumstances which 
defeated the Belmont-Buchanan scheme to use diplomacy and _ inter- 
national finance for the acquisition of Cuba by purchase are adequately 
depicted; while for the specialist the rough manuscript of the ‘‘man- 
ifesto’’ in Buchanan’s hand-writing is reproduced in the appendix with 
an able historical conjecture as to the process of its composition. The 
excellent annotations, unobtrusively marshalled at the back of the book, 
and the elaborate bibliography, point to the extensive manuscript and 
published sources which Dr. Nichols has mastered. The author’s mind 
playing upon his material reveals itself in the glowing portraiture of 
the book, its vivid, even racy style, its clarity, its literary artistry, its 
humor, its richness of detail, and its illuminating passages of social 
description. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 
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Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M. D., 1808-1876, Mayor of Savannah, 
Georgia, First Secretary of the American Medical Association. 
Edited by Richard H. Shryock. Trinity College Historical Society, 
Papers, Double Series, XVIII-XIX. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1929. 178 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

From the letter books of a physician of Savannah, Georgia, Professor 
Shryock has edited, with an adequate introduction and helpful notes, a 
group of letters that constitute a valuable and entertaining source of 
information for the history of the South. These letters were written 
during the years from 1834 to 1875 by a man who was not only a busy 
and successful practitioner of medicine but from time to time a guardian 
of free negroes, a newspaper editor, a promoter of railroads, a member 
of the state legislature, and an alderman, a mayer, and a president of 
the board of education of his city. In them there is useful information 
for medical and political history and much that is of particular value 
for social history. They portray the life and the thoughts of a liberal 
minded, well educated gentleman of a coastal city of the South whose 
social and intellectual contacts were closer with the cities of the East 
than with the interior towns of Georgia. They give to the modern reader 
vivid pictures of a political campaign in Savannah when ‘‘ Whig mer- 
chants bled freely’’; of an election at which the ‘‘Polls were blocked 
up by gangs of Irishmen armed with bludgeons, and a man voted at the 
risk of a broken head’’; of ‘‘ Methodist Parsons . . . chewing tobacco, of 
course spitting, and drinking water every ten minutes’’; of physicians 
during one of the yellow fever epidemics who went ‘‘into the very dens 
of infection,’’ inhaled ‘‘the reeking effluvia of filth & disease,’’ and ‘‘like 
soldiers . . . fell in the field of duty’’; and of the dark days of the 
Civil War when ‘‘Privation, desolation, Death from violence . . . sat at 
every hearth stone of the South.’’ These are the very human letters of 
a man, busy with many interests, who yet could spend hours at the 
dinner table with a group of friends and conclude his detailed descrip- 
tion of the guests, the food, and the many wines (none better than 
Madeira) with this comment: ‘‘At half past ten we broke up and thus 
I added another pleasant gastronomical experience to my list. Let not 
gastronomy be underrated.’’ 


University of Tennessee Puiu M. HAMER 


Alabama in the Fifties: A Social Study. By Minnie Clare Boyd. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 263 pp. Bibliography. 
$4.25. ) 

This monograph suggests the excellent opportunities for doctoral 
dissertations that exist in the local phases of social history. Miss Boyd 
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has carefully combed local manuscript collections and the newspaper 
files for her decade, as well as the source and secondary works in local 
history, and has offered an interesting cross section of life in this 
colorful state of the Lower South. Her material is presented in a com. 
bination of a logical analysis with a travelogue technique. From 4 
scholarly viewpoint, the reviewer questions the value of the latter, 
especially since it makes one of the most important chapters on ‘‘The 
Land and the People’’ become a brief discussion of the superficial and 
obvious facts which ignores the significant tendency toward class strati- 
fication with all its importance for a real understanding of life in the 
South. Her thesis, stated in a concluding paragraph that here was ‘‘a 
young culture full of great promise that was cut off in its youth’’ by the 
Civil War reflects this failure adequately to appraise movements, forces, 
and tendencies. 


W. R.U. A. C. C. 


Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis. By Eron Rowland (Mrs. Dun- 
bar Rowland). Vol. II. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
x + 583 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

The second volume of the life of Varina Howell is interesting and 
contains much material of value. As in the first volume, the smoothness 
of the narrative is marred by repetitions. Some readers may be confused 
about the trend of this commentary as to whether or not it is a sympa- 
thetic treatment of the subject and the southern part in the war. The 
narrative seems to be around Mrs. Davis rather than about her. 

Repeated and prolonged dissertations on the subject of William H. 
Seward smack of eulogy, and the conclusions of the author are in direct 
contradi@tion of the firm beliefs of Mrs. Davis. Jefferson Davis, in the 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, discusses at length the 
subject of Seward’s acts and words concerning Fort Sumter, and the 
many assertions that they were misunderstood. Nicolay and Hay, in 
Abraham Lincoln, say that Seward openly proclaimed a policy of peace 
and conciliation, and kept in relation with all parties in order to gain 
information. According to a member of Lincoln’s Cabinet, a decision 
was made before March 9, 1861, to evacuate Fort Sumter, principally on 
account of the obstacles in the way of relief. After thirty days the plans 
were changed, on the advice of the navy. 

Another peculiarity to be noticed is the author’s constant reference to 
the secession of the southern states as a revolution. The view of Jeffer- 
son Davis, and that generally held in the South, was that certain powers 
ceded to the national agency for the general welfare, remained subject 
to be withdrawn if the condition of the grant was violated, or seriously 
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threatened. The revocation of a power once ceded is secession, while 
revolution is usually regarded as something in the nature of insur- 
gency — a rising up against all civil and political authority. A synonym 
for the word revolution is rebellion, a word much hated in the South. 
It may be that the author uses the word revolution in the sense that 
the people of the South were in advance of their leaders in the desire to 
withdraw their states from the federal union. In this respect she seems 
to make her point pretty well. 

Citations of authorities are meager and unsatisfactory, and the lack 
of dates leaves the reader in some confusion. 

Both volumes contain a good index; while the first volume has a 
bibliography, the second has not, which is unfortunate, as it would have 
been of great aid to students. 


Missouri Historical Society Stetta M. Drumm 


Sheridan: A Military Narrative. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Boston: 
Houghton Miffin Company, 1931. 382 pp. Illustrations, maps, and 
bibliography. $4.00.) 

When a romantic novelist essays the réle of the historian, the results, 
usually, are not to any great extent helpful to the student, though they 
may divert and amuse the general reader. In the case of this biography 
of Sheridan, the student is not helped particularly, nor is the general 
reader either diverted or amused. 

In an introductory ‘‘Foreword’’ chapter, a sketch of General Sheri- 
dan’s early life and experience to the period of his first service in the 
Civil War is briefly set forth. It was not until the summer of 1862 that 
he participated in any active operations. He served with credit, rapidly 
winning honors and promotion and finally in the spring of 1864 was 
one of a number of distinguished young officers whom Grant summoned 
to Virginia. Provided with ample and superior resources in men and 
equipment, Sheridan soon justified his assignment to command the 
Cavalry Corps. After successful service about Richmond and later in 
the Shenendoah Valley, he was recalled to Grant’s army in front of 
Richmond where he became the spearhead of the final successful thrust 
against Lee. 

This is ‘‘a book empty of ornament and of supporting reassuring dis- 
allusion — fired by no passion, dignified by no cause whatever.’’ It is 
neither good military history or biography, nor is it good literature. 
The narrative is patchy and, especially in the first half of the book, 
lacks continuity. It is encumbered with needless details, with the result 
that at no time is there given a sense of the dynamic nature of Sheridan’s 
personality. He has been presented, simply, as one of the ‘‘anonymous”’ 
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mass that was ‘‘coming to represent the necessities and aspirations of 
the future.’’ The end comes abruptly when Sheridan ‘‘went up with 
Grant to receive General Lee’s surrender.’’ 

Because this book makes no pretence of originality and because of the 
prosaic, mechanical manner in which the subject is presented, it jg 
interesting to speculate as to why it was written. There is no attempt to 
evaluate either Sheridan’s achievement or his leadership. He was ordered 
to Virginia because of Grant’s favorable opinion of him formed during 
the Chattanooga campaign. His success was due to his personal leader. 
ship, but more particularly to the fact that always he had overwhelming 
means in men and materials at his disposal. He was ‘‘a fortunate com- 
mander . . . rather than [a] brilliant [one].’’ Although Mr. Herges. 
heimer calls Sheridan the ‘‘one’’ great cavalry leader developed by 
the North, his younger subordinate, James Harrison Wilson, displayed 
more originality of plan and brillianey of leadership, under much less 
favorable conditions, than Sheridan ever did. 

This book is based altogether on secondary sources. There is no critical 
discussion and no attempt at evaluating Sheridan and his career. There 
are several maps and illustrations and a fair index. 


Great Neck, Long Island THomas Rosson Hay 


Norfolk: Historic Southern Port. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1931. x + 378 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

This book is a notable addition to the historical literature of Virginia 
and indispensable to the student of American history on account of 
Norfolk’s vital share in the early tobacco and West India trade, the 
Revolution, the ratifying of the Constitution, American troubles with 
England and France, internal improvements, the Civil War, and the 
World War. Students will be surprised that in 1742 Virginia, drawing 
heavily from North Carolina, ‘‘exported to the West Indies beef and 
pork worth £24,000 and corn worth £5,000, together with considerable 
quantities of bread, flour, hogshead and barrel staves, peas, shingles 
and candles, taking in return’’ West India products (pp. 38-39) ; that 
from 1804 to 1807 Norfolk’s exports were worth from five to seven 
million dollars annually (p. 94). Cutthroat trade and railroad wars, 
river steamboats, yellow fever, and the Civil War crippled her. But the 
World War made the town on Hampton Roads (with her metropolitan 
area) one of the nation’s greatest exporting ports (p. 331). Professor 
Wertenbaker rightly condemns Virginia’s James River canal policy 
(pp. 191 ff.). He overlooks the powerful industrialists at Richmond who, 
allied with westerners, fought the canal group and won the act (passed 
February 2, 1846) incorporating the Richmond and Ohio Railroad 
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Company. For lack of enough capital the company collapsed. Had the 
road succeeded, it would probably have been extended to Norfolk. The 
author adopts the traditional view of Virginian decline before 1860 
(p. 190), started by political Virginians forever bewailing western mi- 
gration. The reviewer maintains Virginian decline was relative, never 
absolute. As for western emigration as a symptom of decline, note the 
contemporary mad stampede west from rich farm lands in New York, 
then the leading state in material growth. Written for the Norfolk city 
government, only the three concluding chapters, here and there, suggest 
that fact. Professor Wertenbaker wisely stresses Norfolk’s first two 
centuries. Judicial, lucid, and always interesting, he demonstrates the 
national significance of local archives. 


Museum of Science and Industry KATHLEEN BRUCE 


The Negro in American National Politics. By William F. Nowlin. (Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company, 1931. 148 pp. Bibliography. $2.00.) 

Mr. Nowlin, in this slim volume, has opened up a field in which nothing 
has yet been written and on which nothing is yet in prospect. The 
Negro’s part in national — as distinct from southern, or local — politics 
has probably been larger than is generally suspected. His vote was the 
lure which drew the Republican party towards enfranchisement. As a 
result, for a brief period, he figured as a member in the national Con- 
gress. This interlude over, he has remained a ward of the Republican 
party, confusing its quadrennial council of war, raising questions of 
patronage, and perhaps holding strategic balances of voting power that 
have had to be considered in shaping Republican election manoeuvers. 

All these matters are briefly taken up in the present study. There are 
chapters on Negro congressmen, on Negro convention delegates, on 
Negro civil servants, and on Negro planks in party platforms. For all 
these topies, the author has properly gone to the official records relevant 
in each case — congressional directories, the two official volumes on 
contested elections in the House of Representatives, Republican con- 
vention proceedings, ete. As a result, he has produced a useful reference 
book for students of the Negro in American politics who — knowing 
what they want — are looking for a name, a date, a place, and a few 
additional illustrations. His work, however, suffers from brevity, from 
too close attention to the raw material, and from a lack of background. 

Thus, Mr. Nowlin enumerates the Negro congressmen of the years 
between Reconstruction and the nineties, out of the congressional diree- 
tories, without any careful scrutiny of their character, or of their 
position in the upheaval which brought them forward. The attitude of 
the Republican party towards the Negro seems to him to be almost 
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wholly a matter of quadrennial platform planks. In his discussion of 
the ‘‘lily white’? movement, he has overlooked the newspapers of the 
South as a source, and missed several Negro biographies which throw 
vivid light on the question. 

He may still make his researches deeply interesting and important if 
he will revise and enlarge his work on the basis of wider historical read. 
ing, and perhaps some field contacts. He has not made his characters 
live, nor brought home to the reader the circumstances in which they 
acted, nor informed his study with a critical point of view. 


Swarthmore College Pau LEwINsoN 


The Negro Author: His Development in America. By Vernon Loggins. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. xi + 480 pp. Notes 
and bibliography. $5.00.) 

To those who do not expect any good to come out of Nazareth, or 
Harlem, it will be a matter of surprise that there exists an important 
body of Negro literature. Dr. Loggins offers light to those who sit in 
such darkness. His book is a progress over the general field of the 
Negro’s literary endeavor in America. Though the study aroused the 
author’s admiration for the Negro’s struggle to become articulate, and 
respect for what has been achieved, his sympathy has not left him with 
any exaggerated sense of the quality of the literary stream he follows. 
He finds in it ‘‘little that is truly artistic.’’ But he discovers that the 
‘*field extends far and wide,’’ embracing ‘‘the entire struggle for the 
extinction of slavery, the Civil War, the reconstruction of the South, 
and the late nineteenth-century problem of racial adjustment.’’ 

The poetry of the Negro’s spirit found its best and least obstructed 
avenue of expression in the white man’s religion. The bondman did not 
hang his harp upon the willows. He plucked at all its strings, sweeping 
the whole range from the sad lament of captivity to the exuberant 
jubilation inspired by the vision splendid of salvation and freedom in 
Christ. White society was a long time recognizing in the Negro’s spirit- 
uals a folk literature of peculiar merit, not fully doing so, indeed, until 
Anton Dvorik’s Symphony from the New World, Opus 95, was first 
performed in 1893. This shocked the discerning into what had been a 
growing suspicion for two decades: that instead of meriting laughter 
and contempt these Negro songs were, perhaps, the one distinctive lit- 
erary creation of American culture. Dr. Loggins alludes to this with 
reluctant brevity. He makes very clear the wide gulf separating Jupiter 
Hammon from Paul Laurence Dunbar, who read Shelley with full ap- 
preciation and caught inspiration from him. 

Surveying the field of Negro literary endeavor: its poetry, personal 
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memoirs, passionate antislavery propaganda, theology, fiction, ete., Dr. 
Loggins reaches the conclusion that by the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Negro literature improved so conspicuously that the adjective 
should be retired: it was literature. Such men as Dunbar and Charles 
W. Chesnutt and Archibald H. Grimké ‘‘showed that there was finally 
to be no such thing in America as a separate Negro literature in the 
sense that there is a separate Negro church... .’’ 

Dr. Loggins performed a service when he chose this subject for his 
doctoral research and dissertation. The field is wide and he has been 
content to be horizontal in his treatment. His task is well done. He has 
made a pioneer and an important contribution. 


State University of Iowa Harrison J. THORNTON 


Blaine of Maine: His Lafe and Times. By Charles Edward Russell. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1931. viii+ 446 pp. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) 

James A. Garfield, Party Chieftain. By Robert Granville Caldwell. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1931. xi + 383 pp. Bib- 
liography and illustrations. $5.00.) 

The national careers of Blaine and Garfield began with their appear- 
ance in the House of Representatives in 1863, ran together throughout 
the Reconstruction era, and parted only with the latter’s tragic death. 
Both these accounts of their careers are written by men of critical spirit 
but, as their pages clearly reveal, of rather different equipment for their 
tasks, Although both books are intended for the numerous class of 
‘‘serious readers,’’ Russell’s Blaine of Maine is the more ‘‘popular,’’ 
Caldwell’s James A. Garfield, Party Chieftain, the more ‘‘scholarly,’’ 
and in every respect the more satisfactory to ‘‘serious reader’’ and 
historical scholar alike. 

Russell is unequivocal in explaining Blaine’s moral obtuseness in 
money matters, in describing his gifts and deficiencies, especially his 
overweening and ceaseless ambition. While Caldwell is less downright 
in his discussion of Garfield’s connections with Credit Mobilier stocks 
and DeGolyer pavement contracts than Russell is in describing Blaine’s 
weakness for railroad graft, he surpasses Russell in practically every 
other particular, notably in style, and especially in respect to historical 
accuracy. 

Both authors project their subjects against a large screen of general 
historical events. Quite properly, Blaine is identified with ‘‘the bloody- 
shirt issue’’ and a vigorous, anti-British foreign policy, but for the most 
part one gets an impression of a political world full of people, both 
friends and enemies, but pitifully devoid of ideas. Garfield is shown 
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to have been always a party man and to have yielded scruples and 
reversed himself on every political issue save one in order to maintain 
his regularity. Through his early and steadfast advocacy of sound 
financial policies, he became ‘‘chiefly important as a historical figure” 
(p. 207). Party chieftain as he was, he appears also as a man of ideas, 
not simply as a parliamentary tactician, nor as James Russell Lowell 
termed it, a mere ‘‘majority-manufacturer.’’ 

The ample historical detail supplied as setting for the doings of 
Blaine is based, in addition to Russell’s own observations as a Washing. 
ton reporter, upon such materials as Gail Hamilton’s Life of James G. 
Blaine, several campaign biographies, and Blaine’s own Twenty Years of 
Congress, which the author considers ‘‘the greatest book ever written 
by an American on a political subject’’ (p. 391). Recent scholarship in 
this period has been ignored with deplorable consequences. Caldwell, on 
the other hand, beside drawing heavily upon Theodore Clarke Smith’s 
authorized life, has made a fresh study of the Garfield Papers and 
utilized other manuscript materials in such a way as to produce a 
readable, reliable book. Minor errors appear, such as O. E. Ferry for 
T. W. Ferry (p. 256), and Tom Platt for Boss Platt and His New York 
Machine (p. 348, note), and in the unfounded implication that Conk- 
ling’s letter to L. P. Morton of August 1, 1880 (cited p. 300) contains 
any specific reference to the Fifth Avenue conference. But on the whole, 
the book is well-planned, well-edited, well-printed, and remarkably 
free from even small mistakes. In minor ways, it makes advances on 
Smith’s book and gives some added insight into the martyred president’s 
entire career, emphasizing once more that Garfield, not Blaine, was the 
dominating leader of his own administration. 


University of Cincinnati GEORGE FREDERICK Howe 


John G. Carlisle, Financial Statesman. By James A. Barnes. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1931. xiii + 552 pp. Bibliography 
and illustrations. $5.00.) 

A more descriptive title of this book would be ‘‘Twenty Years of 
Federal Finances with Special Reference to the Career of John G. 
Carlisle.’’ From the voluminous data can be gleaned the pitiful story 
of a man who established an enviable reputation as a tariff reformer, 
only to have it shattered by his efforts as secretary of the treasury to 
conform to Cleveland’s theories in regard to bond sales to protect a 
gold reserve already reduced to decrepitude by Harrison, Windom, 
Sherman, McKinley, and the pork barrel. 

The book represents unquestioned scholarship and goes into infinite 
detail regarding federal legislation from 1877 to 1897. It is to be re- 
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gretted that more use was not made of materials in western libraries, 
that greater effort was not made to understand the Populist movement, 
and that the style of writing should descend to the level as depicted, 
especially on page 210. A few more months should have been spent in 
digesting the data, both in order to avoid tiresome repetition and to 
eliminate numerous errors, of which a few will be mentioned here as 
examples. The Bland-Allison Act evidently was not read, or on pages 
202 and 220 there could have been no reference to the purchase of 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 ‘‘ounces’’ of silver. The workings of the act are 
equally misunderstood as evidenced by the statement that ‘‘the mints 
continued to turn out 2,000,000 silver dollars monthly’’ (p. 87). Knowl- 
edge of the Sherman Act is equally vague. On pages 225 and 226 it is 
twice assumed that the act cost the country the uniform sum of 
$4,000,000 a month or about $50,000,000 a year. There is no hint of the 
declining cost as the silver market fell. On page 289 it is clear that the 
author did not understand the coinage provision of the Sherman Act, 
or some awkward stumbling would have been avoided. Likewise, on 
page 327, there is total failure to comprehend the meaning of the 
Populist demand for ‘‘coinage of the silver seigniorage.’’ 

The treasury in 1888 is credited with containing over ‘‘one third of 
the entire circulating medium”’ (p. 203). In truth, at the close of that 
fiseal year the total stock of money in the country was $1,691,441,000 
of which $1,372,171,000 was in circulation either directly or by medium 
of certificates and notes. The author has been tripped up by reserves 
for greenbacks and by the gold and silver for which certificates were in 
circulation. In a book clearly emphasizing the gold-standard point of 
view, this is a strange concession to an error frequently made by free- 
silver men. 

On page 219 it is stated that ‘‘in the ‘eighties . . . the Alliance, the 
Patrons of Husbandry, the Populists . . . decimated the ranks of the 
Democrats and the Republicans.’’ And again, in 1890 ‘‘the Alliance, 
the Patrons of Husbandry, and the Populists waned as millions united 
in one great voice for ‘the money of the common man.’ ’’ To the re- 
viewer such statements carry the conviction that the author has made 
too little effort to understand the politico-economie movements which, in 
the last analysis, underlie the major portion of the subject matter of 
the biography. Scant attention to the silver Republicans is revealed by 
the reference on page 219 to ‘‘Teller of Nevada.’’ On page 461 and in 
the index this same ‘‘leader of the insurgent Republicans’’ is given the 
name of William M. Teller! Fitzhugh Lee, is called ‘‘son of the great 
Civil War General’’ (p. 124). Cleveland’s plurality in 1888 is multiplied 
by five to get ‘‘almost a half million’’ (p. 145). 
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The specialist can find much of profit in the book, but without revision 
it will mislead the unwary. The proof reading is excellently done, though 
‘*of’’ for ‘‘or’’ on page 267 makes nonsense of Sherman’s statement. The 
illustrations are well chosen and interesting. 


Kansas State College Frep A. SHANNON 


Gun Notches: The Life Story of a Cowboy-Soldier. By Captain Thomas 
W. Rynning as told to Al Cohn and Joe Chisholm. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1931. xvii + 332 pp. $3.00.) 

The title Gun Notches has been employed more than once, if memory 
serves, by scriveners of wood-pulp literature. This volume is laid at the 
offertorium of posterity by one Alfred A. Cohn, introduced as ‘‘one of 
the most successful of scenario-writers in the motion picture world,”’ 
who dispatched Mr. Chisholm to transcribe the oral reminiscences of the 
venerable frontiersman. Rupert Hughes has provided a lubricious, an- 
noying foreword ; there appear letters to the publishers in praise of Mr. 
Rynning written by the governor of Arizona, a United States Senator, 
and the president of the United States Civil Service Commission, which 
are an inadequate substitute for the non-existent index. But one’s first 
inclination to dismiss the volume facetiously is shortly supplanted by 
wholesome respect. Gun Notches is a model of honest reporting; the 
essence of the vernacular is reproduced without violation of ortho- 
graphic conventions; the life of a cowboy and soldier in the days of 
trail-driving and Indian fighting is freshly treated; Rynning’s account 
of his participation in the Spanish-American War is admirable; and 
the scanty literature of the Arizona rangers receives a valuable aug- 
mentation. Greatest interest probably lies in the sixty-two pages which 
take Rynning through enlistment at Fort Whipple in 1898, training 
and service in the First United States Volunteers, fighting in Cuba, 
and the disembarkation at Montauk Point. This section makes the 
volume indispensable to collections of Rooseveltiana. Rynning’s story 
of the Arizona rangers (pp. 200-319) covers the years 1901-1907. The 
first 124 pages of the volume, which bring the narrative to 1898, relate 
a variety of homely experiences, mostly in the Southwest, which illum- 
inate the social history of the frontier. If a few mossy anecdotes are 
included, that is the privilege of the mellow old gentleman who — with 
Messrs. Cohn and Chisholm — has earned the thanks of historians. 


Chicago, Illinois E. Dovetas BraNncHu 


The Ozarks: An American Survival of Primitive Society. By Vance 


Randolph. (New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. ix + 310 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 


In this volume on the folkways of the Ozarks the author claims ten 
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years of association with their inhabitants, although his identification 
with them is by no means complete throughout. Frequently, he writes 
as if he were a Ralph Hartsook in another Flat Creek district surrounded 
by Meanses. Mr. Randolph has obviously gone about with a pocket note- 
book and gathered a deal of material on all the subjects pertaining to 
the region. Often he crowds his pages with facts at the expense of 
judicious selection and dramatic values. On first coming to the hills his 
interest was aroused, not in the present population, but in the aboriginal 
artifacts and past history. This interest is carried over in the first 
chapter to a somewhat cursory discussion of the Bluff Dwellers, the 
fossil remains, the caverns, and the coming of the Spaniards and French, 
all of which is interesting but actually has little to do with the subject 
at hand. ; 

In the aggregate it would seem that the ‘‘hill billy’’ of the innermost 
coves is an almost mythical creature governed completely by strange 
compulsions, superstitions, and psychoses. In distant valleys, says the 
author, live men and women who are still holding to the Gregorian 
calendar, who allow their religious lives to be governed by fanatic 
evangelists in brush ‘‘tabernickles,’’ who believe that if a woman cleans 
her nails on Saturday her lover will surely visit her on Sunday, who 
assuage burns and sealds by holding the affected parts within blistering 
distance of a hot fire, who hold that cow dung is a sovereign remedy as 
a poultice and that the carcass of a dead buzzard will cure cancer. 

Mr. Randolph denies the assertions of G. P. Krapp and H. C. Mencken 
that there is only a common speech, a Volkssprache, in America but no 
local dialect. Although we are inclined to agree with him, he does not 
present a particularly good case inasmuch as the bulk of his immense 
list of dialect words are common to some part of the South. For example: 
sorghum syrup and granulated sugar are known as ‘‘long sweetnin’ ’’ 
and “‘short sweetnin’ ’’ in many localities; ‘‘to strut’’ is a good Georgia 
verb for ‘‘to swell’’; and scorpions are known as ‘‘stinging lizards’’ all 
through Texas. 

Mr. Randolph quotes many ballad songs with musical scores in his 
chapter on ‘‘The Play Party,’’ but few of them are new save in their 
particular version. The chapter on ‘‘Folk Songs’’ is better, but here 
too is a good bit of familiar material. He offers an interesting degenera- 
tion of ‘‘The Golden Vanity’’ under the Ozark title of ‘‘The Turkey 
Shivaree.’’ These ‘‘ridge runners’’ may sing ballads about Bonnie 
Prince Charlie but they themselves are about as far from his Cavaliers 
as one can imagine. 

On the whole, this is a much better book on regional folk customs than 
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is usually turned out. It is especially adapted for popular reading. 
There is no index and probably so familiar an account needs none. 


W. R. U. H. A. B. 


Bret Harte: Argonaut and Exile. By George R. Stewart Jr. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xiii+-385 pp. Sources, notes and 
references, and illustrations. $5.00.) 

Comment on Bret Harte: Argonaut and Exile is particularly within 
the province of this Review, because Professor Stewart, deliberately 
sloughing the convention that the biography of a literary figure should 
concern itself in marked degree with its subject’s writings, has ac- 
cepted the conventions of academic historiography and has produced 
a volume meticulously and unimaginatively conceived, developed, and 
written. It is no surprise to discover that Professor Stewart’s notes 
on Harte are such an orderly whole that the files were presented to the 
University of California library for the convenience of students. It is 
natural, too, that the completed volume should be of the sort called 
‘‘definitive,’’ within the close limitations of the writer’s project. No 
attempt is made to supersede Henry Childs Merwin’s biography of 
Harte, so far as Merwin was concerned with recreating the ‘‘ Bret Harte 
country’’ and with collating Harte’s characters with their flesh and 
blood prototypes. No attempt is made to discuss the worth of Harte’s 
writings, nor even to describe them; Professor Stewart indeed boasts, 
obversely, that he has no traffic with the so-called standards of literary 
criticism. The biographer’s manner is strainedly simple; only once (pp. 
167-68) has he relaxed to permit himself to write brilliantly. The most 
valuable contributions are those chapters which deal with Harte’s years 
as commercial agent at Crefeld and consul at Glasgow. It seems that if 
the biographer had attached proper weight to the reminiscences of Mrs. 
James T. Fields (whose Memories of a Hostess he does not cite, but 
whose article on Harte in the Atlantic Monthly he does), he would not 
have ridden roughshod over Howells’ enthusiasm for his western visitor. 
Professor Stewart only once transcends the limits of the historical 
technique, in his vehement dislike of Harte’s wife — a dislike which a 


half-ounce of intuition amply justifies, but which does not emerge from 
the record. 


Chicago, Illinois E. Dovetas BRANCH 


Theodore Roosevelt, A Biography. By Henry F. Pringle. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. xi+627 pp. Illustrations, 
appendix, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

This is an eminently readable and informing book. The style has 
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charm, the swing of the narrative compels attention, and the author’s 
attitude toward his subject is judicial but not timid. 

Mr. Pringle’s main concern is in those qualities of Roosevelt and 
those aspects of his activities that have what is termed a ‘‘human in- 
terest.’’ Roosevelt’s boyhood diaries, for example, are used with telling 
effect. Roosevelt ‘‘was not consciously a liar. That he stated facts 
incorrectly is beyond refutation, but egoism and not mendacity was the 
motivation’’ (p. 35). His lack of sincerity in the campaign of 1884; 
the almost instantaneous impression which he made in the Bad Lands; 
the superficial quality of much of his early historical writing; his 
‘frantic appeals’’ for a medal of honor at the close of the war with 
Spain (p. 206) ; the injustice of his treatment of Panama; his ‘‘unlovely 
contempt for Wilson’’ (p. 585) — such judgments appear at every turn 
of the narrative. 

Nearly two-fifths of the volume is devoted to Roosevelt’s career pre- 
vious to his accession to the presidency. A very slightly larger propor- 
tion is assigned to the years from 1901 to 1909. The remainder — 
somewhat more than one hundred pages — takes care of Roosevelt’s 
later career. This is distinctly the least informing part of the volume, 
but the fault is not Mr. Pringle’s. Afte: 1909, the author found himself 
without the solid documentary foundation of the manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress. 

In the main, the author has bottomed his statements on materials to 
be found in the Roosevelt Memorial Association Library, and in the 
collection of Roosevelt manuscripts in the Library of Congress, together 
with less important collections of letters, and a few monographs. A 
helpful bibliography is appended, but the index is less useful. For 
example, the entry ‘‘Taft, W. H.’’ is followed by forty-two references 
to individual pages, among which the searcher for any particular item 
would attempt to discover his prey. 

On the whole, the reader may come to the conclusion that Roosevelt 
had feet of clay — or perhaps more than feet — but Mr. Pringle has 
given the evidence as he finds it. 


Dartmouth College CHARLES R. LINGLEY 


Theodore Roosevelt. By Walter F. McCaleb. (New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1931. xiii+383 pp. $4.00.) 

This volume is not merely ‘‘another book on Roosevelt.’’ The author’s 
attractive and vigorous style together with his trenchant and fearless 
expressions of judgment enlist the reader’s interest in the ‘‘ Foreword’’ 
and hold it to the concluding page. The reader who is in the habit of 
skimming and passing over dull sections of biographies will find it 
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difficult to permit himself to read this volume in such fashion, so fre. 
quently are delightfully turned phrases or challengingly barbed thrusts 
encountered. 

The author states his modus faciendi thus: ‘‘ Insofar as biography is 
concerned, I have little patience with blatant panegyrics, and less with 
fault-finding criticism. In Roosevelt’s case there appears to be no neu- 
tral ground. The true meaning of his career has been lost between two 
extremes — paeans on the part of eulogists, and curses from the other 
side.’’ The author has successfully avoided unwarranted ‘‘blatant 
panegyrics’’ and ‘‘paeans’’ of eulogism, though his treatment of phases 
of his subject’s character, personality, talents, and career that he deems 
worthy of favorable comment is entirely sympathetic. The ‘‘curses,”’ 
however, are numerous enough and are phrased forcefully enough to 
delight the most severe critics of ‘‘the other side.’’ There are no ‘‘ weasel 
words’’ in the treatment of Roosevelt and his contest with the ‘‘male- 
factors of great wealth,’’ ‘‘Big Business,’’ ‘‘the Interests.’’ Stating 
that ‘‘Roosevelt’s was an enigmatic character,’’ the author portrays in 
his subject a strange mixture of sound sense, blindness, self-deception, 
honesty of purpose, clear-headedness, and muddle-headedness. Perhaps 
the conclusion is warranted that the many-sided Roosevelt will continue 
for some generations to be the victim of the whims, caprices, and prej- 
udices of those who write about him; works on Roosevelt will seemingly 
continue for some time to portray more accurately the dominant inter- 
ests and thought motifs of the authors than those of the subject. Per- 
haps the present reviewer but reflects his own bias when he registers the 
opinion that the author is at times a sympathetic and understanding 
critic while at other times he seems inconsistent and prejudiced. To the 
reviewer the author seems to write too frequently like a tired radical, 
filled with utter despair, who has either lost or submerged his capacity 
for constructive criticism. Though mercilessly critical of the failure of 
Roosevelt and others to solve our difficult problems of man in society, 
he does not suggest a constructive answer to these problems. As between 
the author’s cynical pessimism and Roosevelt as here portrayed, the 
reviewer confesses a preference for the latter. To illustrate these com- 
ments adequately would require more pages than the number of sen- 
tences the reviewer is permitted. The reviewer must admit, however, 
that the author, in view of his broad experience both in academic circles 
and in the practical world of business and finance, is less open to the 
charge of being an academician than is the reviewer. The reviewer 
heartily recommends this thought-provoking book even though it seems 
to be colored by the turn of current events long after Roosevelt has 
passed from the scene. 


University of Chicago C. S. BoucHER 
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Incredible Carnegie: The Life of Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919). By 
John K. Winkler. (New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. 307 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.50.) 

‘‘The most ruthless individualist industry has even known’’ was the 
‘‘Ineredible Carnegie’’ of this book. The spicier parts of Carnegie’s 
own autobiography, supplemented by Bridges’s Inside History of the 
Carnegie Steel Company and occasional excerpts from biographies of 
men whose orbits touched Carnegie at one point or another, together 
with reproductions of bits from newspapers and accounts of various 
hearings in which the ‘‘iron master’’ figured, afford the author of this 
somewhat impressionistic, not to say lurid, tale, the materials of his 
yarn. Strung together with comments and asides which leave the reader 
in no doubt as to the feelings about his ‘‘hero’’ and his doings, the story 
adds little to what has long been known, nor does it give an interpreta- 
tion that is at all novel. Indeed, it is reminiscent of the ‘‘muck-raking”’ 
tales of the first decade of the twentieth century. 

In common with other writers of fictionalized biography, the author is 
aware of the appeal of the page broken by frequent conversational bits, 
quotations, and the like, although he is fortunate in having a subject 
who supplied much of the enlivening material and is not often forced to 
draw upon his imagination. The garrulous Scot, who knew the mone- 
tary value of publicity, certain kinds of publicity, was a godsend since 
it requires only moderate industry to find quotable material in abund- 
ance, 

None ean deny the spriteliness and readability of this book, and, per- 
haps, there is some utility in retelling the story of one of the men who 
had the astuteness to cash in on the magnificent opportunities afforded 
by the decades following the Civil War in the United States. Neverthe- 
less, the result is neither history nor biography. Only in the most 
cursory manner is there a presentation of the background which would 
furnish the reader with a picture in its proper setting, and there is 
little attempt at objectivity. If it does anything, Incredible Carnegie 
emphasizes the need of a real biography of a man, admirable or other- 
wise, who was a force in American industrial and social life, a biography 
written with that detachment which time and conditions should now 
make possible. 


Unwersity of Minnesota LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


President and Chief Justice: The Life and Public Services of William 
Howard Taft. By Francis McHale. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and 
Company, 1931. 321 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This reviewer comes, with great reluctance, to the conclusion that 

Mr. McHale’s biography of William H. Taft is not a scholarly or valu- 
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able book. In the first place, there are far too many deficiencies jn 
English. These are not all mere typographical errors, although there 
are many such: ‘‘ Addyson,’’ instead of ‘‘ Addyston’’ (p. 58) ; ‘‘Debbs”’ 
(p. 60, thrice) ; ‘‘Amerircan’’ (p. 64) ; ‘‘submitted’’ for ‘‘subjected”’ 
(p. 234) ; ‘‘effect’’ for ‘‘affect’’ (pp. 276, 301) ; John ‘‘Marshal’’ (p. 
296) ; and a misquotation from Hamlet (p. 314). Nor is the objection 
chiefly to the frequent use of such words and phrases as ‘‘cinch’’ (p, 
270), ‘‘comeback”’ (p. 285), and ‘‘got in bad’’ (p. 290). There is 
greater objection to such infelicities as the repetition of ‘‘that’’ in 
sentences like the following: ‘‘Taft believed that if the laws we had 
were vigorously enforced that all would be well’’ (p. 240). This particu- 
lar inaccuracy appears literally scores of times. And there are too 
many awkward expressions, like ‘‘a human interest attention getting 
incident’’ (p. 126). 

Mr. McHale has apparently not had access to any correspondence, for 
his bibliography is composed entirely of the more common secondary 
sources. Moreover, the bibliography is not arranged according to any 
system, so that, for example, one finds J. T. White the sixth entry, and 
L. F. Abbott the thirty-second. There are scarcely any references to 
authorities except to Mrs. Taft’s Recollections of Full Years, and in this 
case the references are not to specific pages or chapters, but to the book 
as a whole. There is no index. 

The lack of sufficient accurate material is indicated by such loose 
statements as the following, for which no authority is given: ‘‘But 
instead he [Roosevelt] broke with his successor just because they dif- 
fered on some minor matters and because he was so intensely jealous of 
the progressive accomplishments and achievements of Taft’s adminis- 
tration’’ (p. 155). Another type of loose judgment is that on page 212: 
‘*Tf he [Taft] had called his detractors liars and established an Ananias 
Club for them like President Roosevelt, he would probably have been 
more popular throughout his administration and come through with 
flying colors.’’ Repetitions of statements made at earlier points in the 
volume are so frequent as to be unpleasant. 

Although the title of the volume is President and Chief Justice, only 
eleven pages are devoted to Mr. Taft’s activities in the latter position. 


Dartmouth College CHARLES R. LINGLEY 
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More They Told Barron: Conversations and Revelations of an American 
Pepys in Wall Street. The Notes of the Late Clarence W. Barron. 
Edited and arranged by Arthur Pound and Samuel Taylor Moore. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. x+-334 pp. Frontispiece. 
$5.00.) 

The first series of Barron interviews was published in 1930 under the 
title, They Told Barron. The editors of that volume were led to edit the 
second series because the first was well received and because a new 
collection of Barron notes was discovered which reached as far back as 
1890. Beyond the selection and arrangement of the material into chap- 
ters, the editorial function has been limited to the identification of per- 
sons, The early chapters contain Wall Street gossip, chiefly about copper, 
railroads, gas companies, and the early electrical industry, while the 
later ones center around industrial finance of the World War period 
and after. 

In his capacity as editor of a financial paper in Wall Street, Barron 
picked up a miscellaneous mass of information and misinformation. 
Possibly he possessed the background necessary to evaluate accurately 
the reliability of each informant and to sort out such items as should be 
given credence. The editors of these selected interviews have not indi- 
cated the principles which guided their choice. Much of the material is 
contradictory. Some of it suggests that different informants had ob- 
tained their information from a common source. If the whole business 
fabric was as corrupt as these extracts would seem to indicate, how did 
it hold together at all? Are these extracts representative of the condi- 
tions, and are they representative of Barron’s notes? Some items are 
tremendously significant, if true. As in the case of its predecessor, this 
book has its value for the experienced investigator, but the present re- 
viewer is of the opinion that it should be used with somewhat more than 
ordinary discrimination. 


University of Kansas JaMEs C. MALIN 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case. By Osmond K. Fraenkel. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1931. xv-+550+-xv pp. Illustrations, maps, and chronol- 
ogy. $5.00.) 

A review of a book on the Sacco-Vanzetti case becomes too often a 
Statement of the reviewer’s own convictions rather than an estimate of 
the book; on the other hand, the review is of little value unless the re- 
viewer’s personal opinions are obvious. This danger and this obligation 
are at least recognized. 

Mr. Fraenkel’s book is the most complete and adequate presentation 
of the facts of the case, so complete and adequate that one can see little 
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more to be desired. Much more than half of the text is direct quotation 
from the official record — already printed in nearly complete form — 
and much of the remainder, condensation and summarizing of that 
record. Yet the book gives an intelligent and intelligible account of 
ease fairly labyrinthine in its detail. The first two hundred pages give 
the story chronologically; the remainder analyzes the evidence — 4q]] 
the evidence through the investigations of the Lowell Commission — on 
the crucial points in the case: the identifications, the revolvers and caps, 
the ‘‘consciousness of guilt,’’ and the alibis. At the close are chapters 
on the Medeiros confession and the charge of prejudice against Judge 
Thayer. ‘‘ Adequate,’’ ‘‘competent,’’ ‘‘complete,’’ hardly do justice to 
the obvious mastery of the material and the patient skill of presentation. 

But the real question of course is that of point of view, of fairness; 
the most effective propaganda may be facts distorted and adroitly mis- 
emphasized. Obviously the only final test would be a page by page 
comparison with the voluminous printed record of evidence and quite 
as obviously the reviewer has made no such comparison. But the book 
inspires confidence. Judge Thayer, the prosecuting attorney, the Lowell 
Commission, all present their views in their own words. The deliberate 
falsehoods of the accused immediately after the arrests are not glossed 
over or concealed; the rather unsatisfactory nature of Vanzetti’s alibi 
evidence is frankly recognized as is the inconclusiveness of the Medeiros 
confession. Far more significant is the restraint and moderation which 
permeates the entire book, and the paucity of comment, approaching at 
times a real obstacle to the easy following of the story. ‘‘ Judicial atti- 
tude’’ seems a justified estimate; certainly justified in comparison with 
that of Judge Thayer. Only in the treatment of the Lowell Commission 
do the deep convictions of the author color the discussion. 

The book will fail to satisfy the more militant partizans of the victims. 
But all they can legitimately demand is there and for the most part in 
the very words of the record. The post-war fear of radicalism which set 
the stage, the naive simplicity of the victims, the combination of a weak 
old man on the bench, an aggressive, ambitious, and unscrupulous prose- 
euting attorney, and incompetent or indifferent counsel for the defense, 
which made the trial a travesty on the law of evidence, and the inhibi- 
tions of the judges and intellectual leaders — all are there, but pre- 
sented not as a militant call to a crusade, but as a sombre tragedy. 


University of Missouri Jonas VILES 
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Chicago, A Portrait. By Henry Justin Smith. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1931. viii+-386 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Loyal citizens of Chicago, wearied by the caustic criticism of recent 
years, Will hail this volume as a timely justification of their faith. Any 
‘American city has good reason to sit for its portrait on the eve of its 
one hundredth birthday, and Chicago has the special incentive of dem- 
onstrating that ‘‘A Century of Progress’’ is an appropriate title for the 
exposition so soon to open on its lake front. 

Mr. Smith, the self-appointed artist, has long been a keen and sym- 
pathetie observer of the life of his community. In this instance, he is 
partial to bright colors, but perhaps a portrait of Chicago, unlike a 
photograph, need not include the shadows of faulty administration, 
bandits, racketeers, and unpaid school teachers. Thirty-three admirable 
crayon sketches of Chicago scenes by Mr. E. H. Suydam add much to 
the attractiveness of the volume. 

Because of the high literary quality of the work, few readers will de- 
cline to accompany Mr. Smith on his well-planned trips about the city 
and its suburbs. He is an amiable and reliable cicerone, who with many 
a glance at the past, writes knowingly of the variegated mosaic of life 
which is Chicago. Emphasis is given to the pervading spirit of the 
scene, and to the opportunities afforded for culture, education, and 
recreation. The trade winds are strong, no doubt, but the author makes 
clear that other currents than these are astir in the streets of his city. 

The volume lacks a map but is equipped with an adequate index. 
Although the historian was not uppermost in the mind of the author 
when he wrote this book, students of contemporary society will find it a 
most engaging description of a modern city. 


University of Chicago Wiuiam T. Hutcurson 


Porto Rico: A Broken Pledge. By Bailey W. Diffie and Justine Whit- 
field Diffie. (New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. xxxv-+-252 pp. 
2.00. ) 

This is one of the more recent studies in American imperialism spon- 
sored by the American Fund for Public Service. Following a twenty- 
two page introduction by the editor, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, on the 
nature of and the part played by the United States in modern imperial- 
ism, are ten chapters dealing with such topics as ‘‘the sugar industry,’’ 
‘the tobacco and fruit industries,’’ ‘‘ public utilities, railroads and other 
investments,’’ ‘‘the tariff,’’ ‘‘overpopulation and labor,’’ ‘‘the desire 
for independence,’’ and ‘‘ Porto Rico today.’’ 

As these chapter headings suggest, the book is primarily an analysis 
of the economic aspects of Porto Rican life during the past three de- 
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cades. To the present reviewer the analysis seems reliable and pene. 
trating. The authors summon ample statistics to justify most, if not all 
their generalizations. 

The authors feel that the promise of the United States to give to the 
Porto Rican people ‘‘the advantages and blessings of enlightened civili. 
zation’’ has been ‘‘a broken pledge.’’ It has not been a broken pledge go 
much because of a total absence of political progress, but because the 
masses of the Porto Rican people are, after three decades of American 
rule, living in conditions of misery, squalor, and hopelessness worse, if 
possible, than they experienced under Spain. The indictment for the 
terrible and inhuman conditions is in considerable part against absentee 
ownership, particularly as represented in the sugar and tobacco indus- 
tries, which have paid average annual dividends of more than thirty 
per cent; but it is also against the damnably high tariff which increases 
thirty or forty per cent the cost of food consumed by the jtbaro class. 
Naturally the wage scale — about eighty cents a day for the average 
adult male — does not escape without some adverse comment. 

It is to be regretted that such outstanding work is marred so fre- 
quently by typographical errors. In the introduction (pp. xxi and 
xxii), entire lines are omitted and misplaced. In the main body of the 
work errors of a minor nature are found as follows: pages 13, 31, 34, 
102, 129, 155, 166, 183, 190, and 192. Nor can any student of Latin- 
American history agree that ‘‘the independence of Venezuela came in 
1811’’ (p. 187). But despite these numerous errors the book is a chal- 
lenge to an economic and sociological statesmanship of a high order — 


to one that will not be ‘‘ well satisfied’’ with present conditions in the 
little island. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. HILh 


The Cost of the World War to the American People. By John Maurice 
Clark. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. xiii+316 pp. 
Appendices. $3.50.) 

A review of this thoughtful book cannot be better introduced than by 
a brief quotation from the author’s preface: 

‘‘A study of war costs is either a relatively simple matter of tabula- 
tion and fiscal allocation, or else it is an economic problem of insoluble 
difficulty. . . . Outlays of money are definite facts, and are nearly all 
recorded. .. . But once we go behind the money outlays and ask what 
they represent in the way of burdens on the whole national economy, we 
open up endless problems.’’ 

It is to the latter task of analyzing the ultimate burdens that Profes- 
sor Clark has addressed himself with conspicuous success in the present 
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volume, which constitutes one of the American series of the economic 
and social history of the World War sponsored by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. The fiscal cost of the war to the 
federal government is calculated as $31,172,348,760, which corresponds 
quite closely to an estimate made by the reviewer in 1919 of $32,080,- 
266,968. 

The real cost must be measured, however, not in dollars, but in terms 
of human energy and well-being, and of war’s effects on national pro- 
ductivity. For the world as a whole the war spelled disaster of the most 
serious sort, setting back progress by at least a decade, but for the United 
States the gains and the losses largely offset each other down to 1929. 
The present depression — itself in part a legacy of the war — has de- 
stroyed much of the advance we had made since 1913. The proof of 
these conclusions and the analysis of the social and indirect costs of the 
war are to be found in chapters on the displacement of man-power, the 
toll of death and disability, the effects of the war on agriculture, on 
railroads, on shipping, and on particular industries. 

This volume is a careful and severe economic analysis of the cost of 
the World War to the American people and not merely to the govern- 
ment. It is checked by the latest available statistics and the conclusions 
may be accepted as practically definitive, so far at least as this is possible 
in such a confused and complicated subject. Professor Clark must be 
given all credit for having threaded his way so steadily through the 
maze. 


University of Illinois E. L. Bogart 


The United States and Disarmament. By Benjamin H. Williams. (New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931. 
xi+361 pp. Appendices. $3.50.) 

In this timely and stimulating volume of seventeen chapters the au- 
thor, who is well known through his scholarly volume on the Economic 
Foreign Policy of the United States (New York, 1929), attempts to 
analyze the issues involved in the determination of the proper American 
foreign policy — whether that policy should revert to a basis of the 
sea-power theory of national greatness based on the evidence of Captain 
A. T. Mahan or find a more desirable basis of pacific commerce, mutual 
confidence, and codperative diplomacy. He favors the latter — a basis 
influenced by the hopeful movement for world friendship which has 
resulted from a revolution in economics and to which international 
business, industrial and financial, characterized by migration of capital 
and confusing entanglements of interests, has recently given weight and 
respectability. His chief purposes — which he has well executed — are 
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‘‘to review the problem of heavy nationalistic armaments,’’ to consider 
the question of their impropriety in a period of economic internationali- 
zation, to show the progress of the limitation and control of navies 
within a decade, and to summarize the issues which are scheduled to 
arise in the approaching world disarmament conference, in the success. 
ful outcome of which the American people have vital interests. Each js 
considered from the standpoint of the United States. 

Following four chapters on the sea power theory in the determination 
of national destiny — including a chapter on the twilight of sea power 
in which he treats the forces and factors of re-allignment in world poli- 
tics — the volume contains three chapters on American naval needs, six 
on the several naval conferences and four on codperation with the League 
of Nations on the problems of disarmament. It also contains three ap. 
pended documents: The Washington naval treaty of 1922, the London 
naval treaty of 1930, and a summary of the draft convention drawn up 
by the Preparatory Commission of the Council of the League of Nations 
for consideration at the World Conference on disarmament planned for 
February, 1932. 

He suggests that the United States, free from any immediate danger 
of invasion, is especially fitted for a rational approach to the problem of 
future maintenance of peaceful world conditions, in which it has a large 
economic interest. 

The volume has a brief but satisfactory index. 


West Virginia University J. M. CaLLAHAN 


L’Evolution des Idées et des Moeurs Américaines. By Firmin Roz. 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1931. xi+281 pp. 12 franes.) 

M. Roz will be remembered as author of L’Energie américaine, 
L’Amérique nouvelle, and of other works dealing with American life 
and literature. Because of its impartial spirit and agreeable style, his 
latest book is a welcome contrast to Lehman’s The American Ililusion 
and to the antagonistic America the Menace, by Georges Duhamel 
(see ante, XVIII, 429-31). M. Roz believes that ignorance is the cause 
of the inability of the European to understand the United States and 
its attitude; therefore, he sets for himself the task of sketching rapidly 
the essential points of its historical and social evolution. There are four 
parts to the book: (1) L’Idéologie américaine; (2) La Prospérité indus- 
trielle et la paix sociale; (3) La Réaction des forces spirituelles; and 
(4) Les Caractéres du temps présent. Each of the first three divisions 
has four chapters; the fourth is made up of six. The text is well docu- 
mented and has few typographical errors. 

To M. Roz the story of the evolution of the United States is that of 
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the constant interplay of economic and religious factors, the conflict of 
reality and idealism on virgin soil. The mechanism of American civili- 
zation, so detested by Duhamel, appears to Roz both as counterbalance 
and excitant to its primitive idealism, and from the interplay a new 
type of society and of social philosophy is evolving. ‘‘Une race nouvelle 
sélabore parmi les contrastes et les discordances de races que présente 
la vie américaine. ...’’ (p. 275). It is a society acutely conscious of its 
worth and of the dangers confronting it. The idea with which the author 
begins and which permeates the entire book is found on page 22: ‘‘C’est 
dans notre vieux monde de petits rentiers et d’oisifs retirés que se 
trouve la plate prose et le terre a terre. Dans le cadre géant de la neuve 
Amérique s’épanouit la poésie de 1’effort et de l’action, le réve des con- 
quétes futures.’’ The manner in which European romanticism pene- 
trated America, the intellectual emancipation of the New World through 
the Transcendentalists, the changing ideal of democracy, the trusts, the 
philosophy of suecess, Catholicism, the American college, the election of 
1928, the American novel, the crisis of the new woman, socialism — 
these are the things with which the author deals. Most interesting for 
the American reader will be part I, chapter 3, in which the change in 
American political philosophy is traced; part III, chapter 1, the pro- 
gress and characteristics of the American Catholic group; and part IV, 
chapter 6, a survey of the novel. Those interested in Sinclair Lewis will 
find here an effort at unbiased interpretation. Quite worthwhile, too, 
are the pages in part IV in which the author studies traits of American 
life and thought (pp. 187-204). The book concludes with two points: 
firstly, that America is becoming an active force in world life and will 
continue increasingly to do so; only the future may determine the 
course she will take; therefore, it is the duty of the world, and especially 
of the European, to study and understand her; and secondly, that one 
should have confidence in America; since she is, as yet, an incomparable 
laboratory of human experience. 


Emory University I. W. Brock 


One Hundred Red Days: A Personal Chronicle of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. By Edgar Sisson. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1931. xiii+502 pp. Appendix. $5.00.) 

This is an honest and well-documented record of the activities of the 
American agent who was seeking during the first three months of the 
Bolshevist régime to organize Russian public opinion against the peace 
policies of the Russian government. The vivid portrayal of the tangled 
relations of the Allied representatives with each other, and with Bol- 
shevik and anti-Bolshevik leaders, will help the American historian to 
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understand how the long rupture between the United States and Russia 
and publication of the ‘‘Sisson documents’’ which were alleged to prove 
the existence of a German-Bolsevist conspiracy. 

Upon the question of the authenticity of the Sisson documents the 
principal new evidence is the detailed account of the way in which they 
were filched from the Smolny archives by the agents of Colonel Sam. 
sonov. The plotters spread word that certain boxes of papers being pre- 
pared for shipment to Moscow contained not papers but gold; the sailors 
in charge of the loading then broke into these boxes; before they could 
be resealed the letters for which Sisson had asked were abstracted. 
Sisson himself saw the broken boxes in the courtyard of the Smolny 
Institute. For the rest, he has Samsonov’s word. 

That Germany should be as ready to finance Lenin and the Bolshevists 

as America was to finance Catherine Bushkovsaia and the Social Revo- 
lutionaries lay in the logic of the political situation of the fall of 1917. 
Each belligerent sought to lend support to the revolutionary and pacifist 
groups in enemy countries as to the patriotic groups in friendly coun- 
tries. That the Bolshevik government should seek to play off Germans 
against Allies and Allies against Germans was natural in view of the 
seeming friendship of the Allies for the counter-revolutionary armies 
on Russian soil. The fact which emerges most significantly when the 
: American record of this time is laid along side of the Russian record is 
the American ignorance of the history and character of the revolutionary 
movement which the Bolsheviki represented. Accustomed to do their 
thinking in terms of a simple contrast between Allied virtue and Ger- 
man iniquity, between democracy and autocracy, the Americans were 
unable to evaluate a movement which was as hostile to the one as to the 
other. Their lack of insight was an unfortunate consequence of their 
sincerity in devotion to the Wilsonian cause. 


W. R. Uz R. C. B. 





Survey of American Foreign Relations. Prepared under the direction of 
Charles P. Howland. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 
xiv-+504 pp. Appendix and maps. $5.00.) 

This survey of the foreign relations of the United States (and not of 
America, as a strict interpretation of the title would require) deals with 
three topics: the policy of the United States with reference to Mexico, 
to world order and codperation, and to post-war financial matters, al- 
ways with emphasis on recent events. It is the fourth Survey published 
by the Council on Foreign Relations since 1929 and it is designed to 
cover the year 1931, although, like its predecessors, it includes consid- 
erable historical background. 


The volume is the work of a sound, though conservative, scholar. It 
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presents facts rather than ethical judgments or suggestions of policy. 
Presumably it was prepared for the scholars and the public of the United 
States and such other countries as may be interested. The specialist 
will be able to understand its contents, but it will probably not be within 
the easy comprehension of the average layman. 

The section on the relations of the United States and Mexico, which 
constitutes nearly two-thirds of the book, deals with such topics as the 
geographical and racial background, investments, land and oil legisla- 
tion, the Mexican debt problem, the difficult question of claims, Mexican 
immigration to the United States, the Mexican labor movement, and 
Church and State in Mexico. In this part of the work Professor How- 
land presents in concise form the facts necessary for an understanding 
of the Mexican problem without making any great effort to interpret the 
significance of the facts. 

In the second section of the Survey the author takes up the problem 
of the limitation of armaments, presenting the technical and diplomatic 
phases of the subject. The last section of the volume deals with the Bank 
for International Settlements, the Mixed Claims Commission of the 
United States and Germany, and the war claims of the nationals of the 
United States against Austria and Hungary. In this section, as in the 
others, the narrative is largely one of facts rather than interpretation. 
The author rarely expresses his own views or displays any emotion. 

It appears that the function of this and the other three Surveys will 
be limited to the furnishing of facts which may become the basis of 
future policies. It is doubtful whether such works will carry much en- 
lightenment to the sovereign people of the United States. This is a pro- 
blem which remains to be solved, if indeed any solution can be found. 
The scientists and the technologists have surrounded modern democra- 
cies with a complex and menacing economic organization and given 
governments very destructive tools. Education of the ultimately sov- 
ereign people would seem to be imperative if catastrophe is to be avoided. 
Indeed, the leaders as well as the people require more enlightenment 
than ever before. To this great task the Council on Foreign Relations is 
making some contribution, but an enormous amount of education is still 
necessary. 

Duke University J. Frep Riepy 


A History of the Jews in the United States. By Rabbi Lee J. Levinger. 
(Cincinnati: Department of Synagogue and School Extension. 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1930. xxi+543 pp. 
Illustrations. ) 

Dr. Levinger outlines the purpose of his book in these words: ‘‘We 
will want to study this book to find out something about the Jews of the 
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United States today, where they came from, how they got here, and what 
they have done in this country. We will want to know whether they have 
contributed much or little to America in peace and war; whether they 
have neglected the heritage of their fathers, or have built great Jewish 
institutions in the New World.”’ 

But this writing of a history of the Jews in the United States is a 
very difficult task: Firstly, because there are very few antecedents 
which one could follow, and secondly, the source material has not been 
as yet sufficiently developed. Jewish statistics are, at best, good guesses 
rather than scientifically established facts; the American Jewish His- 
torical Society is not yet a half a century old; its contributions are 
scanty and inadequate. There are very few written histories of Jewish 
communities in this country and the ones which exist are largely bio- 
graphical accounts of outstanding personalities rather than sociological 
biographies of. the community as a whole. Moreover, sociological and 
economic treatises on Jewish life in this country are practically non- 
existent, mainly, because until the advent of the Zionist movement, a 
little more than a quarter of a century ago, the prevailing point of view 
among the Jews of this country was that the Jews are a religious com- 
munity, and not a people or nationality. For these and other reasons, 
the writing of a history of the Jews in the United States amounts to 
practically a creatio ex nthilo. 

Dr. Lee J. Levinger, in his volume, has not essayed to write an original 
history of Jewish life in the United States based on newly developed 
data. His task was merely to prepare a text book to be used on this 
subject for young people of high school age in the Jewish religious 
schools. He has availed himself, as the bibliography indicates, of such 
material, meagre though it be from the viewpoint of the scientific his- 
torian, as was available. 

Considering the paucity of the sources and the pedagogic difficulties 
involved in writing a text book for young people on this subject, Dr. 
Levinger has done a very creditable piece of work. His History of the 
Jews in the United States is readable and in approach and style well 
adjusted to the needs of adolescents. It is not written out of range of 
their general historical apperception, and is so arranged as to challenge 
their interest. The format of the book is attractive. The illustrations 
are clear and are relevant to the text. Each chapter is followed by many 
pedagogic helps, such as review questions, topics for reports, references 
for pupils, and a bibliography for teachers. 


Cleveland, Ohio Rass Barnett R. BRICKNER 
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A History of the United States since the Civil War. By Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer. Vol. IV, 1877-88. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931. xi+743 pp. Maps. $5.25.) 

The fourth volume of the Oberholtzer series differs little in nature 
from its predecessors. The author is still primarily concerned with 
political events, he still leans heavily for his materials upon newspapers 
and periodicals, particularly the New York Nation, he still fails to make 
adequate use of the now rather formidable array of monographic litera- 
ture that other workers in the same field have produced, and he still 
writes with as little objectivity as if he himself had been a leading Mug- 
wump. He is making haste, however, less slowly than he did. In the first 
three volumes of this work he covered the years 1865 to 1878, but now in 
a single volume he advances from 1878 to 1888. According to a pub- 
lisher’s announcement the series will be complete with another volume, 
which will earry the narrative to the end of the McKinley administra- 
tion. The same rate of acceleration would make it possible for Mr. 
Oberholtzer, if he chose, to deal with most of American history after 
McKinley in just one volume more. 

One can forgive the author his unusual ideas as to proportions — 
even his round hundred pages on the Chinese in California — and if he 
chooses to omit most of the startling social and economic transformations 
that made the 1880’s so significant a decade, that too is his concern. But 
surely the historian may be expected to approach any subject with which 
he elects to deal, in a spirit of fairness, and with a desire to explain 
why people acted as they did, rather than with a determination to con- 
demn as ‘ignorant parts of the population’’ all who happened to hold 
views which in his opinion were unorthodox. Whenever Mr. Oberholtzer 
introduces the subjects of money inflation and labor disputes he becomes 
particularly frenzied, and merely calls names or hurls bombs. No one 
would seriously contend that either the inflationists or the labor agita- 
tors were always or even often right, but one looks in vain for an 
adequate comprehension of the debtor’s case against the appreciating 
value of the dollar or of the laborer’s case against the compounding 
power of organized wealth. Instead one finds ex cathedra utterances on 
‘correct principles of government,’’ ‘‘correct views of public life,’’ and 
‘the proper conduct of public affairs.’’ 

In mechanical details the volume is almost without fault, but one 
priceless typographical error makes Henry Ward Beecher invoke ‘‘the 
blessings on God of ... a public dinner at Delmonico’s . . . (pp. 107-108). 


Unwersity of Nebraska Joun D. Hicks 
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An Economic History of the United States. By Edward Frank Hum. 
phrey. (New York: The Century Company, 1931. xi+639 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, and appendices. $3.75.) 

The appearance of three new texts on the economic history of the 
United States, within the last eighteen months, along with the revision 
of several older ones, testify to the sustained interest in this subject in 
our colleges. 

Perhaps the first thing to strike the reader of Professor Humphrey’s 
treatise is the relatively large space given to the more recent years. Two 
hundred and fifty pages suffice to cover the years from 1492 to 1860; 
348 pages are allotted to the last seventy years of our history. This is 
an emphasis on recent happenings which one would expect of an eco- 
nomist mainly interested in present-day problems rather than from a 
writer who is a ‘‘professor of history and political science.”’ 

In spite of this concern with the events of the near present, the book 
is richer in the author’s interpretation of the movements of the earlier 
years than in those of recent times. The record of the later years is 
given with much detail but events are left to speak for themselves ; their 
significance is rarely given. 

The nearer we approach the present the more does the history take the 
form of a statistical presentation of the growth of industry in its var- 
ious branches. This is a weakness of most text books on our economic 
history whose writers have found the volume of government statistics 
so great that it is hard to resist the temptation to substitute statistics 
for historical interpretation. In Professor Humphrey’s case we are often 
led to wonder if he has not been too much impressed by mere magni- 
tudes as indicative of economic well-being. 

The instructor who is sufficiently trained in the principles of economic 
causation may find this bare recital of economic events no embarrass- 
ment when he comes to use the book in his classes; he may even be glad 
that he can furnish his own interpretation without having the minds of 
his students confused between that interpretation and one given by the 
author. Such a teacher will find in the book abundant data, told, for 
the most part, in an interesting manner. 


Ohio State University M. B. HammonpD 





BOOK NOTES 


‘*Folklore in America: Its Scope and Method.’’ By Martha Warren 
Beckwith. (Poughkeepsie, New York: The Folklore Foundation, Vassar 
College, 1931. 76 pp. $1.00.) One could wish for more discussion of the 
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program needed for preserving the fast-disappearing folklore of 
America, in place of the academic discussion of general methods of 
folklore, in a work with this title. The cultural value of folklore is well 
emphasized and the bibliography and historical sketch of folkstudy in 
America are useful. 


W. R. U. E. M. S. 


Henry Hudson: The Romantic Story of an Unromantic Man. By 
Alice E. Gate. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1932. 
121 pp. $1.50.) As an attempt to resurrect Henry Hudson and his age 
for the popular reader this brief account should be very successful. 
There are eighteen short sections with titles to attract the reader’s atten- 
tion. Each of these sections is on some definite phase of the general 
subject. As usual in such popular accounts, the author has relied on the 
imagination to supply interesting details. One section, entitled ‘‘ Per- 
haps,’’ discusses the probabilities of what happened to Hudson and that 
part of his crew which was set adrift on Hudson’s Bay. The general 
attitude of the author is sympathetic but the hero is subjected to some 
very pointed criticisms. In one case he is blamed for doing ‘‘the most 
injudicious thing that could be imagined.”’ 


W. R. Uz J. C. M. 


Some Unpublished Corr: spondence of the Reverend Richard Baxter 
and the Reverend John Elwot, the Apostle of the American Indians, 1656- 
1662. Edited by F. J. Powicke. (Manchester, England: The Man- 
chester University Press and the Librarian, The John Rylands Library, 
Deansgate, 1931. 66 pp. $1.00.) These sixteen letters — three for the 
years 1656-57, twelve for the years 1667-71, and one for the year 1682 
— which passed between the English Puritan divine and the New Eng- 
land ‘‘ Apostle to the Indians’’ give some very important comments on 
the Quaker persecution and the Half-Way Covenant in New England as 
well as on the ecclesiastical legislation of the Restoration period in the 
mother country. The two men would probably have been in very close 
agreement had they faced the same conditions. Elliot as a member of 
the majority party in Massachusetts defended the persecution of the 
Quakers and the use of the civil government to enforce the ecclesiastical 
regulations. Baxter as a member of the persecuted minority party in 
England countered by saying, ‘‘Magistrates may serve your turn in 
New England, but how few are the nations in the world where, if we 
put them to draw the sword, it will not be first against ourselves.’’ 


W. R. U. J. C. M. 
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A Loving People. By Arthur P. Abbott. (Highland Falls, New York: 
The Author, 1931. 147 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) The book opens with 
an interesting, if somewhat didactic, account of an imaginary visit to 
an eastern tribe of Indians about 1600. A more general account follows. 
Footnote references are omitted and one is informed that ‘‘A great deal 
has to be taken on faith.’’ Heckewelder, Schoolcraft, Prescott, Elliot, 
and Morgan are among the works mentioned in the bibliography. 


W. R. Uz J. C. M. 


In Old America: Random Chapters on the Early Aborigines. By 
Walter Hart Blumenthal. (New York: Walton Book Company, 1931. 
xii+79 pp. $2.00.) The subject of this book is the origin of the Amer- 
ican Indian. The treatment is antiquarian, the form a violation of the 
simplest canons of historical writing, and the method a compilation of 
fact and conjecture drawn largely from secondary writings, without 
insistence upon conclusions. Most of the material presents comparisons 
between primitive Hebrew and aboriginal American. Nine points of 
resemblance are loosely developed. Two chapters do not bear on the 
main theme, thus giving the book the nature of a miscellany. The liter- 
ary quality is that of a set of classified notes. The author has not 
bothered to evaluate fact, legend, and conjecture, leaving such critical 
operations to the reader. The purpose apparently is to establish a raci- 
al affinity between Jew and Indian. Had the writer discussed differ- 
ences as well as points of resemblance, his work might arouse more 
interest. Neither bibliography nor index is included; there are no traces 


of independent field work; nor is there a résumé or synthesis of the ma- 
terial used. 


University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Albert V. Lally. (Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1931. 55 pp. Illustrations and frontis- 
piece. $1.25.) A book for those who want a thirty-odd page traditional 
account with a dozen illustrations ‘‘for the youthful mind.’’ But did 
the ‘‘Fathers’’ live in log cabins? 


W. R. U.z J. C. M. 


The Kentuckie Country: An Historical Exposition of Land Interest 
in Kentucky Prior to 1790, Coupled with Facsimile Reproductions of 
the London 1766 Brochure of Alexander Fitzroy, and the ‘‘Whatman’”’ 
Edition of John Filson’s Map. By Willard Rouse Jillson. (Washing- 
ton: H. L. & J. B. McQueen, 1931. 63 pp. Frontispiece and map. $3.25.) 
Alexander Fitzroy, otherwise unknown, is here presented to students of 
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Kentucky’s history as the author of a fifteen page brochure that was 
printed in London in 1786 — a brief but ‘‘fulsome’’ plagiarism of John 
Filson’s The Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke. To 
a facsimile of one of two known copies of this brochure, Dr. Jillson, 
State Geologist of Kentucky, contributes a skillful introduction. Dr. 
Lawrence Martin, Chief of the Division of Maps of the Library of Con- 
gress, adds a scholarly discussion of the several editions of the Filson 
map. Accompanying this little volume is a facsimile of the ‘‘J. What- 
man”’ edition of the Filson map which Dr. Martin thinks was probably 
the ‘‘new and accurate map annexed’’ that was advertised on the title- - 
page of Fitzroy’s Kentuckte. 


University of Tennessee Pump M. Hamer 


Portrait of an American. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1931. 182 pp. $2.00.) This semi-biography 
of the author’s father gives an excellent picture of the New Englander 
of the past generation who ‘‘hauled in lobsters at sunrise, made hay at 
noon, felled trees at sunset, and sang songs and talked of books as a 
citizen under the moon.”’ 


W. R. Uz B. E. J. 


New Jersey: A Story of Progress. By Hubert R. Cornish. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1931. 250 pp. Illustrations, state constitution, 
and addenda. $1.00.) About one-third of this book is devoted to the 
history of New Jersey — its part in colonial history and its prominence 
in national history. The rest of the ‘‘story’’ includes chapters on geog- 
raphy and government together with considerable attention to such 
present-day subjects as education, industry, and transportation. Num- 
erous illustrations, maps, statistics, and questions and projects at the 
end of each chapter, aid in making such a work suitable as a textbook 
“‘for New Jersey boys and girls’’ of the elementary grades. 


W. RU. R. M. R. 


On the Open Range. By J. Frank Dobie. (Dallas: The Southwest 
Press, 1931. xii+312 pp. Illustrations, reading list, and glossary.) On 
the Open Range is a very valuable book for stimulating children’s in- 
terest in the history of our western plains. The author shows a keen 
appreciation of animal life and the hardships endured by the frontiers- 
man. His diction is good and the figures of speech are effective. The 
reader is introduced to historical characters in such a way as to stimu- 
late a desire to know more of them. 

The book in general is accurate, however, there are a few errors such 
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as locating Fort Phil Kearney in Wyoming. In the reviewer’s judg. 
ment the book would be improved by omitting the last two chapters, 
which are not closely unified with the rest of the book and by writing a 
preface for children instead of one for their elders. 


Colorado State Teachers College Ora B. Peake 


Ballads of the Black Hills. By Charles P. ‘‘Soldier’’ Green. (Bos. 
ton: The Christopher Publishing House, 1931. 169 pp. Illustrations, 
$1.50.) These interesting ballads from the Black Hills of Dakota sing 
of a multiplicity of themes ranging from Wild Bill Cody to ‘‘Grace 
Coolidge Creek.’’ 


W. R. OU. B. E. J. 


Moses Mielziner, 1828-1903: A Biography with a Bibliography of His 
Writings and a Reprint of His ‘‘Slavery Amongst the Ancient He- 
brews.’’ By Ella McKenna Friend Mielziner. (New York: The Au- 
thor, 1931. xv+254 pp. Reprints, bibliography, and appendices.) The 
American historian will find this volume, concerning the life and works 
of an eminent rabbi and scholar, of interest because it contains, among 
other things, a reprint, in English translation, of his doctoral thesis, 
submitted, in Latin and German, to the University of Giessen, in the 
year 1859, on the novel subject: ‘‘Slavery Amongst the Ancient He- 
brews.’’ Strangely enough this essentually objective study, which em- 
phasizes the kind and humane treatment enjoyed by slaves among the 
Hebrews and discusses at length the safeguarding of their rights and 
privileges by ancient law as well as the temporary status of certain 
types of slavery, was avidly seized upon by leaders of the abolition 
movement in the United States, who, like Francis Lieber, felt that 
Mielziner’s dissertation ‘‘effectively knocked the divinity of the insti- 
tution [of slavery] into a cocked hat.’’ But again, in refutation of a 
pro-slavery sermon delivered in a New York synagogue, a translation of 
this work (without the author’s knowledge) was soon published in the 
American Theological Review (April, 1861) and reprinted in several 
publications of later date. Without intention on the part of its author, 
the brochure proved of timely service in helping to refute the argument 
that the bible sanctioned the institution of slavery. 

The first part of the volume, which is written by Rabbi Mielziner’s 
daughter-in-law, concerns itself with an interesting narration of the 
career of this scholar who earned a theological reputation in Germany, 
in Denmark, and after 1865 in the United States. Other writings from 
his pen (now also inaccessible), as well as several documents relating to 
the American-Jewish pulpit and slavery agitation complete the book. 

W. R. U.z B. E. J. 
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History of Niagara University: Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, 
1865-1931. By J. P. MeKey. (Niagara County: Niagara University, 
1931. xiii+377 pp. Illustrations.) This volume, written by a priest 
associated with Niagara University, celebrates the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding. Much space is given to the oft-repeated history 
of the Niagara region. Diaries and other records, however, have been 
consulted in an attempt to portray accurately the struggles and sacri- 
fices experienced in the development of the University, though no exact 
references are cited and a dogmatic attitude appears in statements such 
as that St. Vincent de Paul was ‘‘the greatest sociologist of the last 
three hundred years’’ (p. 279). 

Errors are discomfortingly frequent, and the extent of the author’s 
knowledge of American history is indicated when he writes of Mexico 
City as once ‘‘the capital of the Incas’’ (p. 60), of ‘‘Sheridan’s raid 
through Atlanta to the sea’’ (p. 149), of December, 1859 as the time of 
John Brown’s capture of Harper’s Ferry (p. 127). 

Sketches of the lives of officers and faculty members whose services 
have been subsequent to the publication of the ‘‘Golden Jubilee his- 
tory’’ of 1906 are included. 


Ohio State University Francis P. WEISENBURGER 


Women Builders. By Sadie Iola Daniel. (Washington: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., 1931. xviii+187 pp. Illustrations. $2.15.) With 
no pretensions to style, but with much interest drawn from personal 
enthusiasm, the author describes the lives of seven contemporary women 
who have done pioneer work in extending educational, social, and finan- 
cial services to their race. The most striking impression the book leaves 
is the essential similarity between the problems, personality, and achieve- 
ments of these colored women and those of white ‘‘women builders’’ in 
similar lines of work. Generous credit is given the white individuals 
and associations who have helped make these achievements possible; 
perhaps the obstacles due to less codperative Caucasians have been some- 
what minimized. 


W. R. OU. E. M. S. 


The Hills of Home: American Life Pictured in New England wm the 
Last Half of the Nineteenth Century. By George A. Slater. (New York: 
William Edwin Rudge, 1931. 49 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) The author 
concludes these brief remininscences of a boyhood in nineteenth century 
New England and New York with a conservative appeal for the status 
quo on the question of five to four Supreme Court decisions. 


W.R.U. iB. E. J. 
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American Participation in the China Consortiums. By Frederick V. 
Field. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, for the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1931. xi+198 pp. $2.00.) 
This book is a clear and readable account written from American sources 
of the consistent efforts of the American government to maintain the 
open door policy and the integrity of China by encouraging and assist. 
ing American bankers to enter the International Financial Consortium 
in 1910, by withdrawing that support in 1913, and by encouraging them 
to form a new consortium in 1920. This consortium still endures in 
spite of conflicting political policies among the powers, of disorganiza- 
tion in China, and of Chinese suspicion of these powerful banking 
groups. 


Colorado College C. B. MALong 


Recollections of Edison. By Dr. David Trumbull Marshall. (Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1931. 117 pp. Illustrations. $1.75.) 
This book is a loosely-organized collection of recollections and anec- 
dotes from sympathetic individuals, including the author and his rela- 
tives, who as boys knew Edison. Such a work may serve a present popu- 
lar demand, but as traditional gossip it must undergo a critical analysis 
before it can be of much value to the historian. 


W. R. U. R. M. R. 


They Won the War. By Frank H. Simonds. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1931. xiv+109 pp. $1.00.) Mr. Simonds has written a series 
of vivid, though impressionistic thumbnail sketches of six leaders in the 
World War — Pershing, Foch, Pétain, Haig, Joffre, and Ludendorff. 
The book is obviously designed for popular reading and many of its 
conclusions are open to question, but it presents, in remarkably small 
compass, the results of the author’s wide reading and long study of 
certain military aspects of the conflict. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. STEVENS 


The Prohibition Experiment in Finland. By John H. Wuorinen. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. x+-251 pp. Bibliography. $3.50.) 
Here is a treasure for those who delight in tracing influences and run- 
ning parallels. The Finnish temperance movement was of American ori- 
gin; the first Finnish temperance tracts, which appeared in 1843, were 
translations of American originals. The indirect contact between the 
movements in the two countries has lasted to the present day. ‘‘ American 
experience has been constantly drawn upon to give inspiration and 
guidance in the propaganda for temperance.’’ The Finnish prohibition 
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law was passed in 1917; in 1919 temperance leaders undertook to es- 
tablish an organization similar to the American Anti-Saloon League; 
in 1923 a commission, set up to investigate the working of the law, antici- 
pated the Wickersham Commission by bringing in a variety of dissent- 
ing opinions. The author leaves his study in the year 1929, when senti- 
ment was gathering in favor of the referendum which has in the year 
1932 swept prohibition away. 


W. RU. R. C. B. 


The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1906. By Eugene N. Anderson. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930. xi+420 pp. $4.50.) 
This is a sound, detailed study of the diplomatic history of the Morocco 
crisis, which is interpreted as the decisive starting point of that par- 
ticular organization of the European balance of power which led up to 
the World War. The intervention of President Roosevelt was ‘‘bene- 
ficial,’’ especially in June, 1905, but by no means decisive in the crisis 
as a whole. The Kaiser’s attempt to use America to redress the Euro- 
pean Balance of Power was merely a transitory gesture. 


W. R. U. R. C. B. 


A COMMUNICATION 
March 23, 1932. 
Managing Editor, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

I hope you will permit me to make a reply to Mr. Cleven’s review of 
my Capitalists and Colombia in the March number of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. I wish to submit the following statement: 

1. I cannot agree that the study of a phase of our foreign policy which 
involves losses of billions of dollars to the United States, which may 
have an important influence on our foreign policy, and which has pro- 
voked a Senate investigation, deserves to be characterized by the word 
““meddling.’’ 

2. In using as a chapter title the phrase ‘‘The Taking of Panama,”’ 
I was virtually quoting the words of President Roosevelt who admitted 
that he ‘‘took’’ the Canal Zone. Moreover, it appears that the quotation 
marks around the title should have suggested that I was repeating an 
allegation rather than asserting a fact. 

3. Mr. Cleven correctly states that I said the payment of the $25,000,- 
000 indemnity was ‘‘largely’’ for the purpose of aiding the petroleum 
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companies. He adds that this is not the whole truth. Of course not. 
Otherwise why should the word ‘‘largely’’ have been used? 

4. Three of the volumes of the Vanguard Press which Mr. Cleven 
lists as ‘‘promised’’ had been out for more than three years. The other 
volume mentioned as ‘‘promised’’ appeared six months ago. The cost of 
my volume is $2.00, not $1.00. The volumes by Nearing and Freeman 
and by Dunn, to which Mr. Cleven refers, were not published by the 
Vanguard Press. They were published by the Viking Press — a some. 
what similar name which stands for a totally different publisher. Nor 
were they edited by Professor Barnes, as the review suggests. 

5. Mr. Cleven remarks: ‘‘ Above all, judged by the company it keeps 
. . . the book must fall into the category of books primarily useful for 
propaganda purposes.’’ In view of the errors of fact already pointed 
out, the readers of the Review surely cannot take very seriously the 
allusion to the ‘‘company’’ which my volume ‘‘keeps.’’ I am confident 
that they will judge the work on its own merits. 

J. Frep Rippy 





MR. CLEVEN’S REPLY 
April 5, 1932. 
Managing Editor, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

The Vanguard Press, under the editorship of Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes, has published the five volumes belonging to the particular series 
to which Professor Rippy’s book belongs. Those by Miss Marsh and the 
Messrs. Jenks and Knight in 1928, that of the Diffies in 1931. The vol- 
ume by Nearing and Freeman as well as that by Dunn was published by 
the Viking Press and not under the editorship of Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes: the first in 1925, the second in 1926. 

The price of Professor Rippy’s book is the same as that of the Diffies, 
that is $2.00. The copy of the volume sent to me did not contain the 
cost price. 

I leave the reader to judge whether I am justified in my opinions of 
the book as expressed in the review. 

I regret exceedingly the errors concerning the above made in my re- 
view of Professor Rippy’s book. 

N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was duly held at Lincoln, Nebraska, April 28-30, 1932. Be- 
sides the formal program announced in the last issue the members in 
attendance at Lincoln enjoyed a generous provision made for their en- 
tertainment. The chief item at the business session was the election of 
Dr. John D. Hicks, of the University of Nebraska, as president of the 
association. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association announces the appear- 
ance of the general index to the first fifteen volumes of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. This index, which runs to 144 double col- 
umn pages and is bound in the same substantial covers as the quarterly 
issues of the Review, can be purchased for the sum of five dollars. 
Orders should be placed with Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Conference of Historical Societies has appointed the following 
advisory committee for 1932 to aid in the editing and publication of the 
Territorial Papers, now being carried on by the Department of State, 
with Clarence E. Carter as editor: Christopher B. Coleman, Historical 
Bureau, Indianapolis, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania; Avery O. Craven, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary; James A. Robertson, Deland, Florida; and John C. Parish, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


The Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931 (Washington, 1932) presents interesting data for the 
student of American history, not only in the report of Dr. J. F. Jame- 
son, for the division of manuscripts, but also in the report on the acqui- 
sition of source material for American history in European archives by 
Dr. Worthington C. Ford. 


Bicentennial bulletins nos. 4, 5, and 6 on George Washington have 
been issued recently by the Michigan State Commission on the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial. 

A bibliography of the George Washington material in the Wisconsin 
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State Historical Library which was published in January was prepared 
by Miss Ruth P. Hayward. 

In assisting in the state celebration of the George Washington bicep. 
tennial the Wisconsin Historical Museum at Madison installed in its 
exhibition halls the most extensive special exhibition which it has made 
during the past thirty years of its existence as a state educational insti. 
tution. The most prominent single feature of this display was an oil 
portrait of George Washington, after Gilbert Stuart, painted by the dis. 
tinguished early American artist, Thomas Sully, and presented to the 
society by him in 1854. 

The chief feature of the Washington exhibit arranged by the Minne. 
sota Historical Society in observance of the bicentennial celebration is 
a collection of original Washington manuscripts dealing with his early 


plans for the improvement of navigation along the James and Potomac 
rivers. 


A supplementary volume containing a general index to Edward Chan- 
ning’s History of the United States has recently been compiled by Eva 


G. Moore and published by the Macmillan Company (New York, 1932. 
$2.00). 


Verne E. Chatelain, chief historian of the National Park Service, re- 
ports progress in the work of mapping and photographing Cliff Palace 
and Spruce Tree House in the Mesa Verde National Park. 


The first number of Historical Notes, the bulletin of Colonial Na- 
tional Monument, edited by Assistant Park Historian Elbert Cox, under 
the supervision of the historical division of the National Park Service, 
made its appearance in February with a number of interesting historical 
articles dealing with the monument area. 


History of Latin-American Nations, by William S. Robertson was 
recently issued in a second revised and enlarged edition by its pub- 
lishers, D. Appleton and Company. 

The Yale University Press recently brought out a revised edition of 
Charles M. Andrews’ Colonial Background of the American Revolution, 
containing his four essays on American colonial history. 

A second edition of James A. Williamson’s Short History of the 
British Expansion has been published by the Macmillan Company. 





Dartmouth College has brought out a volume of Letters of Eleazar 
Wheelock’s Indians, edited by J. D. McCallum. as the first of the ‘‘ Dart- 
mouth College Manuscript Series,’’ which will include further letters of 
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Wheelock, the life and letters of Samson Occom, and of John Ledyard, 
the diaries of Wheelock’s missionaries, as well as diaries of early Dart- 
mouth students and residents of Hanover. The series promise to be of 
especial interest to students of frontier relations between whites and 
Indians. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey has inaugurated a 
special project for the collection of materials and the promotion of re- 
search on the history of the eastern and southeastern European element 
in western Pennsylvania. Andrew A. Marchbin has been appointed spe- 
cial fellow on the staff of the survey to work on the project and commit- 
tees, composed of representatives of these various racial elements, are 
being organized to codperate with the survey in this project. 


The January issue of Museum Echoes, publication of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society contains a statement concerning 
the official state archives and newspapers contained in the library of the 
society, at Columbus. In March, the library of the society acquired the 
file of the Democratic Standard, a newspaper published in Georgetown, 
Brown County, Ohio, from August 6, 1840-February 25, 1845. 

The annual joint meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society and the Ohio History Conference was held April 26, 
1932, with Carl E. Guthe, director of the museum of anthropology at 
the University of Michigan, as principal speaker. 


A meeting of history instructors from several Ohio colleges took place 
at Cleveland, Ohio, April 8, in connection with the sessions of the Ohio 
College Association. The meeting took the form of a luncheon con- 
ference which was addressed by Robert S. Fletcher, of Oberlin College, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Early Student Life in Oberlin College.’’ After some 
discussion it was agreed that a similar history luncheon conference 
should be held in connection with the 1933 meeting of the Ohio College 
Association and that a committee be appointed to arrange an informal 
conference, in September, for historians and history teachers of this 
area, at some favorable gathering place. 


The Central Section of the American Anthropological Association 
held its annual meeting at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 17-18. Seven- 
teen papers were offered in the program by anthropologists from Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Utah. 


With a view to a commemoratory publication, Mrs. Claude H. Van 
Tyne, of 1942 Cambridge Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan, desires to obtain 
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from correspondents of her husband, by way of loan, any letters of his 


which they may possess. Such letters will be promptly copied and re. 
turned. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has just issued Wisconsin 
Domesday Book, General Studies III, Wisconsin’s Lead Region, pre. 
pared by the superintendent, Joseph Schafer. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the Wisconsin Archaeological So. 
ciety was held at Milwaukee, March 21. The society reports the publi- 
cation of thirty volumes of reports on Wisconsin archaeological history 
during its period of existence as well as the outgrowth of a number of 
other archaeological societies and museums throughout the state as a 
result of its activities and inspiration. 

The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, the Wisconsin 
Archaeological Society, and the Midwest Museums Conference held their 
annual joint meeting at Milwaukee, April 8 and 9. Among those who 
offered papers of a historical character at this year’s meeting were John 


B. MacHarg, Anton Sohrweide, Miss Lorraine C. Brown, and Miss Ruth 
J. Shuttleworth. 


Political and social life in Washington in 1846, Pennsylvania politics 
in the fifties, and conditions on the Minnesota frontier are among the 
topics touched upon in a collection of correspondence recently added to 
the Alexander Ramsey Papers in the possession of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. Other acquisitions include the Mandan-Hidatsa Indian 
collection of the late Gilbert L. Wilson, of St. Paul, containing more 
than six hundred articles, fourteen hundred negatives, and forty phon- 
ographic records; and a Philippine collection of nearly three hundred 
and fifty articles presented by Gen. Charles McC. Reeve of Minneapolis, 
who commanded the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the 
Philippines during the Spanish-American War. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has in press a bulletin entitled 
Two Hundred Topics in Iowa History similar to the bibliographical 
bulletin on Iowa history, One Hundred Topics in Iowa History, issued 
in 1915. 

The society has reprinted the autobiography of the Indian chief Black 
Hawk for use in connection with the observance of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Indian Treaty of 1832, which was held during Iowa 
History Week, April 18-23. 

The editors of Annals of Iowa, third series, have prepared the second 
index to that publication extending from volumes IX to XVI and cov- 
ering the twenty-year period from April, 1909 to April, 1929 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, Vol. XXI (1930), 
contain the following papers of interest: ‘‘Lincoln: Name and Place,’’ 
by N. C. Abbott, ‘‘Otoe Indians,’’ by Major A. L. Green, and ‘‘The His- 
tory of Fort Kearny,” by Lillian E. Millman. 

‘‘The Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman,”’ edited by Truman 
Michelson, is Vol. 87, No. 5 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 


‘‘The Western Kuksu Cult,’’ by E. M. Loeb, has recently been issued 
as Vol. 33, No. 1, in the University of California Publications in Amer- 
iean Archaeology and Ethnology. 


The Pioneer Publishing Company (Washington, D. C.), announces 
for publication new editions of the American Fur Trade of the Far 
West, Vol. I, by Hiram M. Chittenden and the History of the Lost State 
of Franklin, by Samuel C. Williams. 


Greetings are extended to the Pacific Historical Review, the first issue 
of which, appearing in March under the managing editorship of John 
C. Parish, bears promise of interesting material with articles on ‘‘ Mani- 
fest Destiny and the Pacific,’’ by Dan E. Clark, ‘‘ Early Sino-Japanese 
Diplomatic Relations,’’ by Payson J. Treat, ‘‘California, Japan, and the 
Alien Land Legislation of 1913,’’ by Thomas A. Bailey, ‘‘ Australasia in 
Conference, 1883-1887,’’ by W. Ross Livingston, ‘‘From Pierre’s Hole 
to Monterey: A Chapter in the Adventures of George Nidever,’’ by Wil- 
liam H. Ellison, notes and suggestions, a document on ‘‘Bernard Ro- 
mans and the Pacific,’’ edited by John C. Parish, a goodly array of 
reviews of books dealing with the West, and an interesting section of 
comment and historical news. 


Among articles published during the past winter the following may be 
listed as of interest to readers of this Review: ‘‘ Pushing Back the Fron- 
tiers,’’ by E. L. Bogart, in American Economic Review (March) ; ‘‘The 
Shawneetown-to-Cairo Mission Trail,’’ by Frederic Beuckman and ‘‘ The 
First Catholic Missions in Nebraska,’’ document, in Mid-America (Jan- 
uary); ‘‘Venerable Antonio Margil de Jesus,’’ by Peter P. Forrestal, 
“The Erection of the Diocese of Davenport,’? by Charles F. Griffith, 
“The First Mission to the Sioux,’’ by Nancy Ring, and ‘‘The Quarter- 
Piequet Correspondence,’’ document, in Mid-America (April) ; ‘‘Large 
Seale Farming in Illinois, 1850-1870,’’ by Paul W. Gates and ‘‘ Early 
Bonanza Farming in the Red River Valley of the North,’’ by Harold E. 
Briggs, in Agricultural History (January) ; ‘‘The Spanish Southeast in 
the Seventeenth Century,’’ by J. G. Johnson, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (March) ; ‘‘Washington and Jefferson, the Oldest College 
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West of the Alleghanies,’’ by Maurice E. Wilson, ‘‘ Founding of Leland 
Stanford Junior University,’’ by George E. Crothers, and ‘‘Rhode 
Island’s Contribution to California,’? by Eileen M. MacMannus, in 
Americana (April); ‘‘The Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de Menneville, 
Founder of the City of Pittsburgh,’’ part I, by Charles W. Dahlinger, 
in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (February) ; ‘‘The 
Religious Background of the Lincoln Family,’’ by Louis A. Warren and 
‘‘Edward Dorsey Hobbs, 1810-1888, A Kentucky Gentleman,’’ by Marion 
C. Browder, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘The 
Senatorial Career of the Hon. Felix Grundy,’’ by Frances Ewing, 
‘*Governor Robert L. Taylor and the Blair Educational Bill,’’ by Dan 
M. Robison, ‘‘ Hazard’s Proposed Colony in the Tennessee Country,’’ by 
Samuel C. Williams, ‘‘Andrew Jackson and the Greasy Cove Race 
Track,’’ by Mrs. Rosalie B. Brown, in the Tennessee Historical Mago- 
zine (October) ; ‘‘An Experiment in Louisiana Sugar, 1829-1833,’’ by 
Ralph B. Flanders, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April) ; 
‘‘Some Early Missouri Bankers,’’ by J. Ray Cable, ‘‘The Railroads of 
Missouri, 1850-1870,’’ by Paul W. Gates, ‘‘Selections from the Auto- 
biography of Governor T. T. Crittenden,’’ part II, ‘‘Joseph B. Me- 
Cullagh,’’ part VI, by Walter B. Stevens, and ‘‘ Joseph Pulitzer,’’ part 
V, by George S. Johns, in the Missouri Historical Review (January) ; 
‘*Pritchett College,’’ by T. Berry Smith, ‘‘The ‘Ringer Sale,’’’ by 
George Munger, ‘‘Selections from the Autobiography of Governor T. 
T. Crittenden,’’ part III, ‘‘ Joseph B. MceCullagh,’’ part VII, by Walter 
B. Stevens, and ‘‘ Joseph Pulitzer,’’ part VI, by George S. Johns, in the 
Missouri Historical Review (April); ‘‘The Cause and Results of the 
Revolutions of 1768 in Louisiana,’’ by James E. Winston, ‘‘A History 
of Concordia Parish, Louisiana,’’ part II, by Robert D. Calhoun, ‘‘Lou- 
isiana in the Disputed Election of 1876,’’ concluding installment, trans- 
lated under supervision of Robert W. Colomb, and ‘‘The Diplomatic 
Career of Pierre Soule,’’ by J. A. Reinecke Jr., in the Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly (April); ‘‘Washington’s Camp Sites on the Ohio 
River,’’ by Guy-Harold Smith, ‘‘George Washington’s Interest in the 
Ohio Country,’’ by C. B. Galbreath, ‘‘ Cornelius Sedam and His Friends 
in Washington’s Time,’’ by Mrs. Emma S. Backus, ‘‘ Journal of Ensign 
William Schillinger, a Soldier of the War of 1812,’’ edited by James A. 
Green, ‘‘Old Ohio River Steamboat Days,’’ by W. G. Sibley, and ‘‘ Ante- 
cedent Experience of William Maxwell, Ohio’s First Printer,’’ by 
Douglas C. MeMurtie, in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 
(January); ‘‘George Washington’s Journey Down the Ohio River in 
1770,’ by C. B. Galbreath, in Museum Echoes (February); ‘‘The 
Founders of New France,’’ by Harvey W. Compton, in the Quarterly 
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Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio (April) ; ‘‘The 
Fairfield County, Ohio Background of the Allen County, Ohio Mennonite 
Settlement, 1799-1860,’’ by John Umble and *‘A Few Words About the 
Mennonites in America in 1841: A Contemporary Document by Jacob 
Krehbiel,’’ translated and edited by Harold S. Bender, in the Mennonite 
Quarterly Review (January) ; ‘‘Some Early Indiana Newspapers,’’ by 
Mrs. Harvey Morris, ‘‘ Adventures in History in Old Newspapers,’’ by 
Mrs. Kate M. Rabb, ‘‘The Lincoln Memorial Highway,’’ by Paul M. 
Angle, ‘‘Beginnings of the Baptist Church in Indiana,’’ by John F. 
Cady, ‘‘Colors of the Illinois Campaign under George Rogers Clark,’’ 
by R. C. Ballard Thruston, and ‘‘The Pioneer Spirit,’’ by Claude C. 
Bowers, in the Indiana History Bulletin (February); ‘‘Dr. Charles 
Chandler, His Place in the American Scene,’’ by Josephine C. Chandler, 
‘Civil War Letters of Winthrop S. G. Allen,’’ edited by Harry E. 
Pratt, and ‘‘Last Official French Report on the Western Posts,’’ trans- 
lated and edited by William Renwick Riddell, in Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society (October) ; ‘‘Calumet and Hecla Copper Mines: 
an Episode in the Economic Development of Michigan,’’ by Anthony 8S. 
Wax and ‘‘Report on the French Posts in the Northern Part of North 
America,’’ by William R. Riddell, in the Michigan History Magazine 
(Winter) ; ‘‘A Distinguished Son of Wisconsin: Thomas C. Chamber- 
lin,’”’ by George L. Collie, ‘‘ Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics 
of the Early Seventies,’’ by Herman J. Deutsch, ‘‘Memories of Mary D. 
Bradford,’’ continued document, ‘‘Frederick George Jacob Lueders, 
Naturalist and Philosopher,’’ by Clara T. Runge, and ‘‘ Norwegian Im- 
migrant Letters,’’ document, in the Wisconsin Magazine of History 
(March). 

Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘Iowa State Normal 
School,’’ by D. Sands Wright, in the Palimpsest (January) ; ‘‘ Black 
Hawk, Chief of the Sauks,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘Futile Defiance,’’ by 
Paul Engle, and ‘‘The Terms of Peace,’’ by William J. Petersen, in the 
Palimpsest (February) ; ‘‘An Adventure in Faith,’’ by Ruth A. Gall- 
aher and ‘‘A Prospect of Fort Dodge,’’ by Charles C. Keeney, in the 
Palimpsest (March) ; ‘‘Our Dynamic Society,’’ by A. L. Burt, ‘‘ Early 
Minnesota Railroads and the Quest for Settlers,’’ by Harold F.. Peterson, 
and ‘‘The Local Historian and the Newspaper,’’ by Carl L. Weicht, in 
Minnesota History (March) ; ‘‘Mouse River Horse and Cattle Company: 
A Communication from Clyde W. Joslin,’’ letter, edited by Earl W. 
Hayter and the ‘‘Founding of the Icelandic Settlement in Pembina 
County,’’ document, edited by Richard Beck, in North Dakota Histori- 
cal Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘The Pratt Collection of Manuscripts,’’ by 
Esther C. Hill, ‘‘Some Background of Early Baptist Missions in Kan- 
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sas,’’ by Esther C. Hill, ‘‘Surveying the Southern Boundary Line of 
Kansas,’’ document, edited by Nyle H. Miller, ‘‘Defense of the Kansas 
Frontier, 1864-65,’’ by Marvin H. Garfield, ‘‘ No-ko-aht’s Talk,’’ doen. 
ment, edited by George A. Root, and ‘‘ Notes on the Literature of Popul- 
ism,’’ by James C. Malin, in the Kansas Historical Quarterly (Feb- 
ruary) ; ‘‘Charles H. Van Wyck — Soldier and Statesman,’ concluding 
installment, by Marie U. Harmer and James L. Sellers, ‘‘A Nebraska 
Flint Knife and Flint Fish Hook,’’ by E. E. Blackman, and ‘‘ Memories 
of Omaha,’’ by Mrs. Mary Carmack, in Nebraska History Magazine (Jan- 
uary-March) ; ‘‘Dr. James Douglas,’’ by Joe Chisolm, ‘‘Lola Oury 
Smith,’’ by Effie R. Keen, ‘‘The Pleasant Valley War of 1887,’’ part II, 
by Will C. Barnes, ‘‘Some Unpublished History of the Southwest,’’ 
chap. V, ‘‘ Yumaesque,’’ by Con P. Cronin, and ‘‘A Short Bibliography 
of Works in English, on the Spanish Missions of the Southwest,’’ by 
Rufus Kay Wyllys, in the Arizona Historical Review (January) ; 
**Southern Refugees of the Cherokee Nation,’’ by Angie Debo, ‘‘Samuel 
Bangs: The First Printer in Texas,’’ by Lota M. Spell, ‘‘ Viktor Fried- 
erich Bracht, A Texas Pioneer,’’ by C. F. Schmidt, ‘‘A Log of the 
Texas-California Trail,’’ part II, by James G. Bell, edited by J. Evetts 
Haley, and ‘‘Diary of Adolphus Sterne,’’ part XXIII, edited by Har- 
riet Smither, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April) ; ‘‘F. X. 
Aubry: Santa Fé Freighter, Pathfinder, and Explorer,’’ by Walker D. 
Wyman, ‘‘Problems in the Early Ecclesiastical History of New Mexico,”’ 
by Frances Scholes, and ‘‘ Wills and Hijuelas,’’ by Louis H. Warner, in 
New Mexico Historical Review (January) ; ‘‘ Archaeological Survey of 
Paradox Valley and Adjacent Country in Western Montrose County, 
Colorado, 1931,’’ by G. and E. Woodbury and ‘‘The Story of Tin Cup, 
Colorado,’’ in the Colorado Magazine (January); ‘‘ Abbot Railroad 
Surveys, 1855,’’ by Robert W. Sawyer, ‘‘Pioneer Gold Money, 1849,”’ 
by Leslie M. Scott, ‘‘Columbia River Exploration, 1792,’’ by J. Neilson 
Barry, ‘‘Sale of Astoria, 1813,’’ by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘Wild Planta of 
Northwest Coast,’’ by Albert S. Sweetser, ‘‘Jefferson Institute, 1857- 
99,’’ by Jesse S. Douglas, ‘‘Edward R. 8. Canby, Modoc War, 1873,” 
by J. F. Santee, and ‘‘One Hundred Years Ago, 1832,’’ by Nellie B. 
Pipes, in the Oregon Historical Quarterly (March); ‘‘Maclauries’ 
Travels Through America: A Pirated Account of Alexander Mackenzie’s 
Voyages,’’ by F. W. Howay, ‘‘ David Thompson’s Journeys in the Pend 
Oreille Country,’’ by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘The Dispute Over the San Juan 
Islands Water Boundary,’’ continued Article, by Alfred Tumum, and 
““Narrative of James A. Longmire, A Pioneer,’’ concluding installment, 
document, in the Washington Historical Quarterly (April); ‘‘Cali- 
fornia, Japan, and the Alien Land Legislation of 1913,’’ by Thomas A. 
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Bailey and ‘‘From Pierre’s Hole to Monterey: A Chapter in the Adven- 
tures of George Nidever,’’ by William H. Ellison, in the Pacific His- 
torical Review (March). 


Important articles in publications which have arrived too late for 
listing in the preceding group are: ‘‘The Agricultural Surplus: A 
Problem in History,’’ by Frederic L. Paxson and ‘‘The Cattle Trade 
from the Far Northwest to Montana,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, in Agricul- 
tural History (April) ; ‘‘E. W. Clark & Co., 1837-1857,’’ by Henrietta 
M. Larson, ‘‘ Early Business Methods in the Texas Cattle Industry,’’ 
by T. J. Cauley, and ‘‘Government Factory System Among the In- 
dians,’’ by Edgar B. Wesley, in the Journal of Economic and Business 
History (May) ; ‘‘Our Pioneer Heroine of Surgery — Mrs. Jane Todd 
Crawford,’’ by Mrs. Arthur Thomas McCormack, in the Filson Club 
History Quarterly (April); ‘‘Isaaec Hoover Julian,’’ by Mrs. Grace 
Julian Clarke, ‘‘The Louisville and Portland Canal,’’ by Heber P. 
Walker, ‘‘Jesse C. Bright and Michael C. Garber,’’ by William 8S. Gar- 
ber, and ‘‘Civil War Diary of Jabez T. Cox,’’ document, in Indiana 
Magazine of History (March); ‘‘The Narrow Gauge,’’ by Ben Hur 
Wilson, in the Palimpsest (April); ‘‘Indians and the Steamboats on 
the Upper Mississippi,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘The Contribution of 
Iowa to the Formation of the State Government of California in 1849,’’ 
by Merrill G. Burlingame, ‘‘ Basil Giard and His Land Claim in Iowa,’’ 
by Peter S. Scanlon and Marian Scanlon, and ‘‘Statutory Beginnings 
of Courts in Iowa Municipalitis,’’ by Francis R. Aumann, in the Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics (April) ; ‘‘Kino of Pimeria Alta,’’ by 
Rufus Kay Wyllys, ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ by Joe T. McKinney, ‘‘ Pioneers: 
1854 to 1864 (An Announcement),’’ by Frank C. Lockwood, and ‘‘Some 
Unpublished History of the Southwest,’’ chap. vi, by Col. Cornelius C. 
Smith, in the Arizona Historical Review (April) ; ‘‘Octaviano Ambrosio 
Larrazolo,’’ by Paul A. F. Walter, ‘‘Indian Labor in the Spanish Col- 
onies,’’ part I, by Ruth Kerns Barber, ‘‘Commercial Conditions in 
Mexico at the End of the Colonial Period,’’ by Lillian E. Fisher, and 
‘‘Some Supplementary New Mexican Imprints, 1850-1860,’’ by Douglas 
C. MeMurtie, in the New Mezico Historical Review (April). 


An interesting paper by Archibald Henderson on ‘‘Dr. Thomas 
Walker and the Loyal Company of Virginia,’’ has appeared in the April, 
1931, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. This item, 
which includes a group of documents among which are a number of 
heretofore unpublished letters from and to George Washington, has a 
real significance for the early trans-Appalachian West, especially Ken- 
tuecky. Mr. Henderson’s study of Walker’s life and career and his rela- 
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tions with various Revolutionary figures anticipates the later publica. 


tion of a full length biography. 


David I. Bushnell Jr. has prepared a brief sketch of ‘‘Seth Eastman: 
The Master Painter of the North American Indian,’’ which, with fif. 


teen plate illustrations, is printed as Vol. 87, No. 3, in the Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections. 


Efforts to bring together historical projects now in progress among 
research scholars in American history, reveal the following: Wayne E. 
Stevens, of Dartmouth College, is completing the editing on a volume 
for the Alvord Memorial series containing reprints of eighteenth cen- 
tury pamphlets dealing with the Indiana and Vandalia land specula- 
tions; William W. Sweet, of the University of Chicago, is gathering 
materials for the second volume in his series, ‘‘ Religion on the American 
Frontier,’’ dealing in this volume with the activities of the Presbyter- 
ians and Congregationalists; Harold H. Simms, of Ohio State University, 
has in manuscript form a study of the life of John Taylor of Virginia; 
William R. Waterman, of Dartmouth College, is preparing a biography 
of Jedidiah Morse; Milo M. Quaife, of the Burton Historical Collection 
at the Detroit Public Library, is engaged upon the editing of the Wil- 
liam Woodbridge papers; Eugene H. Roseboom, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has in manuscript form a monograph dealing with the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of Ohio in the 1850’s; Milledge L. Bonham Jr., 
of Hamilton College, is working on a biography of Milledge Luke Bon- 
ham and is also preparing a chapter entitled ‘‘New York in the Civil 
War’’ for the codperative history of New York State under the auspices 
of the New York State Historical Association; A. Howard Meneely, of 
Dartmouth College, is writing a book on the muck-raking movement of 
the Roosevelt and Taft administrations; James M. Callahan, of West 


Virginia University, is preparing a volume on ‘‘Territorial Expansion 
Policy.”’ 


It becomes the unpleasant duty of this journal to note the heavy toll 
taken in the historical field by the grim reaper during the past winter: 
John H. Latané, professor of American history, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and author of Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Span- 
ish America (1900), America as a World Power (1907), From Isolation 
to Leadership (1919), and History of American Foreign Policy (1927), 
died on January 1, at the age of 62. George W. Knight, author of sev- 
eral works on government and the history of education in Ohio, and 
professor emeritus of history, Ohio State University, where he had 
taught for forty-six years, died on February 10, at the age of 73. Ken- 
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dric C. Babeock, dean of the college of liberal arts and sciences, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and author of the Rise of American Nationality (1906) 
and the Scandinavian Element in the United States (1914), died March 
12. at the age of 67. Frederick J. Turner, professor emeritus of history, 
Harvard University, research associate, Henry E. Huntington Library, 
and author of the Rise of the New West (1906), the Frontier in Amer- 
ican History (1920), as well as a number of monographs and articles, 
died March 14, at the age of 70. Charles H. Rammelkamp, president 
of Illinois College, Jacksonville, and previously a member of the history 
faculties of Leland Stanford Jr. University, University of Missouri, 
Cornell University, and the University of Illinois, died April 5, at the 
age of 58. Gamaliel Bradford, prolific biographer, novelist, and his- 
torian, died at his home in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, April 11, at 
the age of 68. 


The following news concerning the department of history at Ohio 
State University may be noted: Harlow M. Lindley, curator of history 
at the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, offered in- 
struction in American history during the winter and spring quarters. 
Ferdinand Schevill, of the University of Chicago, gave graduate in- 
struction in history during the spring quarter. Walter L. Dorn and 
W. F. MeDonald are to be on leave for study abroad during the spring 
and summer quarters, the former to go to Germany, Italy, and England, 
and the latter to go to Paris. 


The following academic migrations for the summer of 1932 may be 
of interest: Robert C. Binkley, of Western Reserve University, and 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, of North Carolina College for Women, to Har- 
vard University ; Richard H. Shryock, of Duke University, to Syracuse 
University ; Carl L. Becker, of Cornell University, Nathaniel Schmidt, 
of Cornell University, Robert G. Caldwell, of the Rice Institute, Albert 
T. E. Olmstead, of the University of Chicago, Howard Robinson, of 
Miami University, and St. George L. Sioussat, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to Columbia University; Lawrence B. Packard, of Am- 
herst College, to New York University; J. Fred Rippy, of Duke Uni- 
versity, to George Washington University; E. Merton Coulter, of the 
University of Georgia, to Duke University; Louis B. Schmidt, of Iowa 
State College, to the University of Alabama, first term; John D. Hicks, 
of the University of Nebraska, and A. C. Krey, of the University of 
Minnesota, to West Virginia University; A. T. Volwiler, of Wittenberg 
College, at the University of Pennsylvania; George A. Wood, of Lake 
Forest University, to Pennsylvania State College; Donald G. Barnes, 
of the University of Washington, and Huntley Dupré, of Ohio State 
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University, to Western Reserve University; R. C. Miller, of the College 
of the City of Detroit, and H. F. MacNair, returning from a year’s 
teaching at St. John’s University, Shanghai, China, to the University 
of Chicago; Frank M. Anderson, of Dartmouth College, and Charles W. 
Ramsdell, of the University of Texas, to Northwestern University; Paul 
Knaplund, of the University of Wisconsin, and Edgar H. MeNeal, of 
Ohio State University, to the University of Michigan; L. B. Shippee, 
of the University of Minnesota, to the University of Missouri; Lowell 
B. Ragatz, of George Washington University, to the University of Ne- 
braska; George H. Ryden, of the University of Delaware, to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; William C. Binkley, of Vanderbilt University, 
Cardinal Goodwin, of Mills College, and John C. Patterson, of West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, to the University of 
Texas; Eugene S. Barker, of the University of Texas, and Lawrence 
F. Hill, of Ohio State University, to the University of Colorado; John 
C. Parish, of the University of California, to Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity ; Homer C. Hockett, of Ohio State University, and Carl Stephen- 
son, of Cornell University, to the University of Southern California; 
Andrew Fish, of the University of Oregon, and Roy M. Robbins, of 
Western Reserve University, to the University of Washington, Seattle; 
George Norlin, president of the University of Colorado, to be visiting 
Roosevelt Professor of American History and Institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, 1932-33, and to lecture on ‘‘The History of Humanism 
in the United States.’’ 











DIRECTORY OF CONTRIBUTORS 


Beverley W. Bond Jr. is professor of history at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Max Savelle, an instructor in history at Barnard College, Columbia 
University, has just accepted a position as assistant professor of history 
at Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

James C. Malin is associate professor of history at the University of 
Kansas. 

Watt Stewart is professor of history at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Charles M. Thomas is assistant professor of history at Long Island 
University, Brooklyn, New York. 

G. Hubert Smith is a graduate student at the University of Minnesota. 


Beginning with this issue, the policy of institutional identification of 
reviewers at the end of each review, rather than in the directory, is 
inaugurated. 
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